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THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


** Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude; 
And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year: 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due ! ’’ * 


Look, reader, once more with the 
eye and heart of sympathy, at a me- 
Jancholy page in the book of human 
life—a sad one, indeed, and almost 
the last that will be opened by one 
who has already laid several before 
you, and is about to take his depar- 
ture ! 


pee 


It was pouring with rain one Wed- 
nesday, in the month of March 18—, 
about twelve o'clock, and had been 
raining violently the whole morning. 
Only one patient had called upon 
me up to the hour just mentioned— 
for how could invalids stir out in 
such weather? The wind was cold 
and bitter—the aspect of things with- 
out, in short, most melancholy and 
cheerless. ‘ There are one or two 
poor souls,” thought I, with a sigh, 
as I stepped from the desk at which 
I had been occupied for more than 


an hour writing, and stood looking 
over the blinds into the deserted and 
almost deluged street—“ there are 
one or two poor souls that would 
certainly have been here this morn- 
ing, according to appointment, but 
for this unfriendly weather. Their 
cases are somewhat critical—one of 
them especially—and yet they are 
not such as to warrant my appre- 
hending the worst. I wish, by the 
way, I had thought of asking their 
addresses !—Ah—for the future I 
will make a point of taking down 
the residence of such as I may sus- 
pect to be in very humble or embar- 
rassed circumstances. One can then, 
if necessary, call upon such persons 
—on such a day as this—at their 
own houses. There’s that poor man, 
for instance, the bricklayer—he can- 
not leave his work except at break- 
fast time—I wonder how his poor 
child comes on! Poor fellow; how 
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anxious he looked yesterday, when 


_ he asked me what I thought of his 


child! And his wife bed-ridden! 
Really I'd make a point of calling, if 
I knew where he lived! He can’t 
afford a coach—that’s out of the 
question. Well—it can’t be helped, 
however!” With this exclamation, 
half uttered, I looked at my watch, 
rung the bell, and ordered the car- 
riage to be at the door in a quarter 
of an hour, I was sealing one of the 
letters 1 had been writing, when I 
heard a knock at the street door, 
and in a few moments my servant 
showed a lady into the room. She 
was apparently about four or five- 
and-twenty ; neatly but very plainly 
dressed; her features, despite an 
air of languor, as if from recent in- 
disposition, without being strictly 
handsome, had a pleasing expres- 
sion of frankness and spirit,—and 
her address was easy and elegant. 
She was, however, evidently flurried. 
She “hoped she should not keep 
me at home—she could easily call 
again”’—— I begged her to be seat- 
ed; and, in a quiet tone—at the 
same time proceeding with what I 
was engaged upon, that she might 
have a moment’s interval in which to 
recover her self-possession—made 
some observations about the weather. 

“It is still raining hard, I per- 
ceive,” said 1; “ did you come on 
fvot? Bless me, madam, why you 
seem wet through! Pray come nearer 
the fire ”—stirring it up into a cheer- 
ful blaze—* shall I offer you a glass 
of wine, or wine and water? You 
look very chilly ”>—— 

“ No, thank you, sir; Iam rather 
wet, certainly, but I am accustomed 
to rain—I wil], however, sit closer 
to the fire, if you please, and tell you 
in a few words my errand. I shall 
not detain you long, sir,” she conti- 
nued, in a tone considerably more 
assured ; “ the fact is, I have received 
a letter this morning from a friend 
of mine in the country, a young 
lady, who is an invalid, and has 
written to request I would call im- 
mediately upon some experienced 
physician, and obtain, as far as can 
be, his real opinion upon her case— 
for she fancies, poor girl! that they 
are concealing what is really the 
matter with her!” 

“ Well! she must have stated her 


case remarkably well, ma’am,” said 
I with a smile, “to enable me to 
give any thing like a reasonable 
guess at her state without seeing 
her” —— 

“ Oh—but I may beable to answer 
many of your questions, sir, for I 
am very well acquainted with her 
situation, and was a good deal with 
her, not long ago.” 

“ Ah—that’s well. Then will you 
be so kind,” giving a monitory 
glance at my watch, “ as to say what 
you know of her case? The fact is, 
I’ve ordered the carriage to be here 
in about a quarter of an heur’s time, 
and have a long day’s work before 
me!” 

“ She is—let me see, sir—I should 
say, about six years older than my- 
self; that is, she is near thirty, or 
thereabouts. I should not think she 
was ever particularly strong. She’s 
seen—poor thing !—a good deal of 
trouble lately.” She sighed. 


* Oh—I see, I understand! A 


little disappointment—there’s the seat 
of the mischief, I suppose?” I in- 
terrupted, smiling, and placing my 
hand over my heart. “ Isn’t this 
really, now, the whole secret?” 

“ Why—the fact is—certainly, I 
believe—yes, I may say that love has 
had a good deal to do with her pre- 
sent illnaess—for it is read/y illness! 
She has been’’—— she paused, he- 
sitated, and—as I fancied—coloured 
slightly —“ crossed in love— yes! 
She was to have been—I mean—that 
is, she ought to have been married 
last autumn, but for this ead af- 
fair’——_ I bowed, looking again at 
my watch, and she went on more 
quickly to describe her friend as 
being naturally rather delicate—that 
this “ disappointment” had occa- 
sioned her a great deal of anney- 
ance and agitation—that it had left 
her now in a very low nervous way 
—and, in short, her friend suspected 
herself to be falling into a decline. 
That about two months ago she had 
had the misfortune to be run over 
bya chaise, the pole of which struck 
her on the right chest, and the 
horses’ hoofs also trampled upon 
her, but no ribs were broken’””—— 

** Ah, this is the most serious part 
of the story, ma’am—this looks like 
real illness! Pray, proceed, ma’am. 
I suppose your friend after this com- 
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plained of much pain about the 
chest—is it so? Was there any 
spitting of blood?” 

“ Yes, a little—no—I mean—let 
me see’—— here she took out of 
her pocket a letter, and unfolding it, 
cast her eye over it for a moment or 
two, as if to refresh her memory by 
looking at her friend’s statement. 

“ May I be allowed, ma’am, to 
look at the letter in which your 
friend describes her case?” I en- 
quired, holding out my hand. 

“ There are some private matters 
contained in it, sir,’ she replied 
quickly; “the fact is, there was 
some blood-spitting at the time, 
which I believe has not yet quite 
ceased.” 

“ And does she complain of pain 
in the chest ?” 

“ Yes—particularly in the right 
side.” 

“Is she often feverish at night 
and in the morning ?” 

“ Yes—very—that is, her hands 
feel very hot, and she is restless and 
irritable.” . ; 

“ Is there any perspiration ? ” 

“ Occasionally a good deal—dur- 
ing the night.” 

“ Any cough?” 

“ Yes, at times very troublesome, 
she says.” 

** Pray, how long has she had it? 
—I mean, had she it before the acci- 
dent you spoke of?” 

‘I first noticed it—let me see—ah, 
about a year after she was married.” 

“ After she was married!” I echo- 
ed, darting a keen glance at her. She 
coloured violently, and stammered 
confusedly— 

“No, no, sir—I meant about a 
year after the time when she expected 
to have been married.” 

There was something not a little 
curious and puzzling in all this. 
“* Can you tell me, ma’am, what sort 
of a cough it is?” I enquired, shift- 
ing my chair, so that I might obtain 
a distincter view of her features. 
She perceived what I was about, I 
think—for she seemed to change 
colour alittle, and to be on the verge 
of shedding tears. I repeated my 
question. She said that the cough 
was at first very slight; so slight 
that her friend had thought nothing 
of it, but at length it became a dry 
and painful one. She began to turn 
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very pale. A suspicion of the real 
state of the case flashed across my 
mind. 

* Now, tell me, ma’am, candidly 
—confess! Are not you speaking 
of yourself? You really look ill!” 

She trembled, but assured me 
emphatically that I was mistaken. 
She appeared about to put some 
question to me, when her voice fail- 
ed her, and her eyes, wandering to 
the window, filled with tears. 

“ Forgive me, sir! Iam so anxi- 
ous about my friend,’—she sobbed 
—‘“she is a dear, kind, good ”—— 
her agitation increased. 

“ Calm — pray, calm yourself, 
ma’am—do not distress yourself 
unnecessarily! You must not let 
your friendly sympathies overcome 
you in this way, or you will be un- 
able to serve your friend as you 
wish—as she has desired!” 

I handed to her a bottle of smell- 
ing salts, and after pausing for a few 
moments, her agitation subsided. 

“ Well,” she began again, tremu- 
lously, “ what do you think of her 
case, sir? You may tell me candid- 
ly, sir,’—she was evidently making 
Violent struggles to conceal her 
emotions—“ for I assure you I will 
never make an improper use of what 
you may say—indeed I will not !— 
What do you really think of her 
case?” 

‘* Why—if all that you have said 
be correct, I own I fear it is a bad 
case—certainly a bad one,” I replied, 
looking at her scrutinizingly. “ You 
have mentioned some symptoms that 
are very unfavourable.” 

“Do you—think—her case hope- 
less, sir ?”? she enquired in a feeble 
tone, and looking at me with sorrow- 
ful intensity. 

““Why, that is a very difficult: 
question to answer—in her absence. 
One ought to see her—to hear her 
tell her own story—to ask a thou- 
sand little questions. I suppose, by 
the way, that she is under the care 
of a regular professional man?” 

“ Yes, I believe so—no, I am not 
sure; she has been, I believe.” 

I felt satisfied that she was speaking 
of herself. I paused, scarce know- 
ing what to say. “ Are her circum- 
stances easy? Could she go to a 
warmer climate in the spring, or 
early part of the summer? I really 
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think that change of scene would do 
her greater good than any thing I 
could prescribe for her.” 

She sighed. “It might be so; but 
—I know itcould not bedone. Cir- 
cumstances, I believe” —— 

“Is she living with her family? 
Could not they ??—— 

* Oh no, there’s no hope there, 
sir!” she replied with sudden im- 
petuosity. “ No,no; they would see 
both of us perish before they would 
lift a finger to save us,” she added 
with increasing vehemence of tone 
and manner. “So now it’s all out— 
my poor, poor husband!” She fell 
into violent -hysterics. The mys- 
tery was now dispelled—it was her 
husband’s case that she had been all 
the while enquiring about. I saw 
itall! Poor soul, to gain my can- 
did, my real opinion, she had devis- 
ed an artifice to the execution of 
which she was unequal; over esti- 
mating her own strength, or rather 
not calculating upon the severe tests 
she would have to encounter. 

Ringing the bell, I summoned a 
female servant, who, with my wife 
(she had heard the violent cries of 
my patient), instantly made her ap- 
pearance, and paid all necessary at- 
tentions to the mysterious sufferer, 
as surely I might call her. The let- 
ter from which—in order to aid her 
little artifice—she had affected to 
read, had fallen upon the floor. It 
was merely a blank sheet of paper, 
folded in the shape of a letter, and 
cirected, in a lady’s hand-writing, 
to “ Mrs Elliot, No. 5, street.” 
This I put into my pocketbook. She 
had also, in falling, dropped a small 
piece of paper, evidently containing 
my intended fee, neatly folded up. 
This I slipped into the reticule 
which lay beside her. 

From what scene of wretchedness 
had this unhappy creature come to 
me ? 

The zealous services of my wife 
and her maid presently restored 
my patient, at least to conscious- 
ness, and her first look was one of 
gratitude for their assistance. She 
then attempted, but in vain, to 
speak, and her tears flowed fast. 
* Indeed, indeed, sir, I am no im- 
postor! and yet I own I have de- 
ceived you! but pity me! Have 
mercy on a being quite forsaken and 
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broken-hearted! I meant to pay 
you, sir, all the while. I only wish- 
ed to get your true opinion about 
my unhappy husband. Oh how very, 
very, very wretchedlam! What is 
to become of us! So, my poor 
husband!—there’s no hope! Oh 
that I had been content with igno- 
rance of your fate!” She sobbed 
bitterly, and my worthy little wife 
exhibited so much firmness and pre- 
sence of mind, as she stood beside 
her suffering sister, that I found it 
necessary gently toremove her from 
the room. What a melancholy pic- 
ture of grief was before me in Mrs 
Elliott, if that were her name. Her 
expressive features were flushed, 
and bedewed with weeping; her 
eyes swollen, and her dark hair, 
partially dishevelled, gave a wild- 
ness to her countenance, which add- 
ed to the effect of her incoherent 
exclamations. ‘ I do—lI do thank 
you, sir, for your candour. I feel 
that you have told me the truth! 
But what is to become of us? My 
most dreadful fears are confirmed ! 
But I ought to have been home be- 
fore this, and am only keeping 
you”’»——. ; 

“ Not at all, ma’am—pray don’t” — 

“ But my husband, sir, is ill—and 
there is no one to keep the child but 
him. I ought to have been back 
long ago!” She rose feebly from 
her chair, hastily re-adjusted her 
hair, and replaced her bonnet, pre- 
paring to go. She seemed to miss 
something, and Jooked about the 
floor, obviously embarrassed at not 
discovering the object of her search. 

* It is in your reticule, ma’am,” I 
whispered—* and, unless you would 
affront and wound me, there let it 
remain. I know what you have 
been locking for—hush! do not 
think of it again. My carriage is at 
the door,—shall I take you as far as 
street? I am driving past 





it.” 

“ No, sir, I thank you; but—not 
for the world! My husband has no 
idea that I have been here; he thinks 
I have been only to the druggist. I 
would not have him know of this 
visit on any account. He wouldin- 
stantly suspect all.” She grew again 
excited. ‘ Oh whata wretch Iam! 
How long must I play the hypocrite! 
I must look happy, and say that I 
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have hope when I am despairing, but had not been there above three 


and him dying daily before my 
eyes! Oh how terrible will home 
beafter this! But how long have I 
suspected all this!” 

I succeeded, at length, in allaying 
her agitation, imploring her to strive 
to regain her self-possession be- 
fore reappearing in the presence of 
her husband. She promised to con- 
trive some excuse for summoning 
me to see her husband, as if in the 
first instance, as though it were the 
first time I had seen or heard of 
either of them, and assured me that 
she would call upon me again ina 
few day’s time. “But sir,” she 
whispered, hesitatingly, as I accom- 
panied her through the hall to the 
street door, ‘I am really afraid we 
cannot afford to trouble you often.” 

** Madam, you will greatly grieve 
and offend me if you ever allude to 
this again before I mention it to 
you. Indeed you will, ma’am,” I 
added, peremptorily but kindly; 
and reiterating my injunctions, that 
she should let me soon see her, or 
hear from her again, I closed the 
door upon her, satisfied that ere 
long would be laid before me ano- 
ther dark page in the volume of 
human life. 

Having been summoned to visit a 
patient somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of ——street that evenipg,— 
and being on foot, it struck me, as it 
was beginning again to rain heavily, 
that if | were to step into some one 
of the little shops close by, I might 
be sheltered a while from the rain, 
and also possibly gain some infor- 
mation as to the character and cir- 
cumstances of my morning visitor. 
I pitched upon a small shop that was 
“jicensed” to sell every thing, but 
especially groceries. The proprietor 
was a little lame old man, who was 
busy, as I entered, making up small 
packets of snuff and tobacco. He 
allowed the plea of the rain, and per- 
mitted me to sit down on the bench 
near the window. A couple of 
candles shed their dull light over 
the miscellaneous articles of mer- 
chandise with which the shop was 
stuffed. He looked like an old ratin 
his hoard !—He was civil and com- 
municative, and I was not long in 
gaining the-information I desired. 
He knew the Elliott’s; they lived at 
number five, up two pair of stairs— 


or four months. He thought Mr 
Elliott was “ ailing’—and for the 
matter of that, his wife didn’t look 
the strongest woman in the world. 
“ And pray what business, or caliing,: 
is he?” The old man put his spec- 
tacles back upon his bald wrinkled 
head, and after musing a moment, 
replied, “Why, now, I can’t take 
upon me to say, precisely like—but 
I think he’s something in the city, in 
the mercantile way—at least l’ve got 
it into my head that he has been 
such; but he also teaches music, and 
I know she sometimes takes in 
needle-work.”’ 

“ Needle-work! does she indeed?” 
I echoed, taking her letter from my 
pocket-book, and looking at the 
beautiful—the fashionable hand in 
which the direction was written, 
and which, I felt confident, was her 
own.— Ah!—then I suppose they’re 
not over well to do in the 
world ?” 

“ Why—you an’t a-going to doany 
thing to them, sir, are you ?—May I 
ask if you’re a lawyer, sir?” 

“ No, indeed, I am not,” said I with 
a smile—“ nor is this a writ! It’s on- 
ly the direction of a letter, I assure 
you; I feel a little interested about 
these people—at the same time, I 
don’t know much about them, as 
you may perceive.—Were not you 
saying that you thought them in dif- 
ficulties ?” 

“ Why,” he replied, somewhat 
re-assured —“ maybe you're not 
far from the mark in that either. 
They deal here—and they pay me 
for what they have—but their cus- 
tom an’t very heavy ! Deed they has 
uncommon little in the grocery way, 
but pays reg’lar—and that’s better 
than them that has a good deal, and 
yet doesn’t pay at all—an’t it, sir ?” 
I assented. ‘‘ They used, when they 
first came here, to have six-and- six- 
penny tea and Jump sugar, but this 
week or two back they’ve had only 
five-and-sixpenny tea, and worst 
sugar— but my five-and-sixpenny tea 
is an uncommon good article, and as 
good as many people’s six shilling 
tea! only smell it, sir!” and whisk- 
ing himself round, he briskly dis- 
lodged a japanned canister, and 
whipping off the lid, put a handful 
of the contents into it. The conclu- 
sion J arrived at was not a very fa- 
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vourable one—the stuff he handed 
me seemed an abominable com- 

ound of raisin-stalks and sloe- 
eaves. “They're uncommon eco- 
nomical, sir,” he continued, putting 
back again his precious commodity, 
“ for they makes two or three ounces 
of this do fer a week—unless they 
goes elsewhere, which I don’t think 
they do, by the way—and I'm sure 
they oughtn’t,—for, though I say it 
as shouldn’t—they might go farther 
and fare worse, and without going a 
mile from here either—hem! By 
the way, Mrs Elliott was in here not 
an hour ago, for a moment, asking 
for some sago, because she said Mr 
Elliott had taken a fancy to have 
some sago milk for his supper to- 
night—it was very unlucky, | hadn’t 
half a handful left! So she was 
obliged to go to the druggist at the 
other end of thestreet. Poor thing, 
she looked so vexed—for she has 
quite a confidence, like, in what she 
gets here!” 

“ True, very likely !—you said, by 
the way, you thought he taught 
music? what kind of music?” 

“Why, sir, he’s rather a good 
hand at the flute, his Jandlady says, 
—so he comes in to me about a 
month since,and he says to me, ‘Ben- 
net,’ says he, ‘ may I direct letters for 
me to be left at yourshop? I'm go- 
ing to put an advertisement in the 
newspaper.’—‘ That,’ says I, ‘ de- 
pends on‘what it’s about—what are 
you advertising for?’ (not meaning te 
be impudent),—and he says, says he 
—‘ Why, I’ve taken it into my head, 
Bennet, to teach the flute, and I’m 
a-going to try to get some one to 
learn it to. .So he put the adver- 
tisement in—but he didn’t get more 
than one letter, and that brought him 
a young lad—but he didn’t stay long. 
"Twas a beautiful black flute, sir, 
with silver on it—for Mrs Hooper, 
his landlady—she’s an old friend of 
my mistress, sir—showed it to us one 
Sunday, when we took a cup of tea 
with her, and the Elliotts was gone 
out for a walk.—I don’t think he 
can teach it now, sir’—he continued, 
dropping his voice—“ for, betwixt 
you and I, old Browning the pawn- 
broker, a little way up on the left 
hand side, has a flute in his window 
that’s the very image of what Mrs 

Hooper showed us that night I was 
speaking of. You understand me, 


sir ?—Pawned—or sold—1'll answer 
for it—a-hem !” 

“Ah, very probable—yes, very 
likely!” I replied, sighing—hoping 
my gossiping host would go on. 

“ And betwixt you and I, sir,” he 
resumed, “it wasn’t a bad thing for 
him to get rid of it, either; for Mrs 
Hooper told us that Mr Elliott 
wasn’t strong-like to play on it; and 
she used to hear Mrs Elliott (she is 
an uncommon agreeable young wo- 
man, sir, to look at, and looks like 
one that has been better off), I was 
a-saying, however, that Mrs Hooper 
used now and then to hear Mrs El- 
liott cry a good deal about his_play- 
ing on the flute, and ’spostulate to 
him on the account of it, and say 
‘ you know it isn’t a good thing for 
you, dear’—Nor was it, sir—the 
doctors would say !” 

“ Poor fellow’’—I exclaimed, with 
a sigh, not meaning to interrupt my 
companion—“ of all things on earth 
—the flute!” 

“Ah!” replied the worthy gro- 
cer, “things are in 2 bad way when 
they come to that pass—arn’t they! 
But Lord, sir!” dropping his voice, 
and giving a hurried glance towards 
a door, opening, I suppose, into his 
sitting-room—“ there’s nothing par- 
tic lar in that, after all. My mistress 
and I, even, have done such things 
before now, at a push, when we’ve 
been hard driven! You know, sir, 
poverty’s no sin—is it?” 

“God forbid, indeed, my worthy 
friend!” I replied, as a customer 
entered, to purchase a modicum of 
cheese or bacon: and thanking Mr 
Bennet for his civility ia affording 
me so long a shelter, I quitted his 
shop. The rain continued, and, as 
is usually the case, no hackney-coach 
made its appearance till I was nearly 
wet through. My interest in poor 
Mrs Elliott-and her husband was 
greatly increased by what! had heard 
from the gossiping grocer. How dis- 
tinctly, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, had he sketched the down- 
ward progress of respectable po- 
verty! I should await the next visit 
of Mrs Elliott with some eagerness 
and anxiety. Nearly a week, how- 
ever, elapsed before I again heard of 
Mrs Elliott, who called at my house 
one morning when I had been sum- 
moned to pay an early visit to a pa- 
tient in the country. After having 
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waited nearly an hour for me, she 
was obliged to leave, after writing 
the following lines on the back of an 
old letter. 

“Mrs Elliott begs to present her 
respects to Doctor——, and to inform 
him, that if quite convenient to him, 
she would feel favoured by his call- 
ing on Mr Elliott any time to-day or 
to-morrow. She begs to remind him 
of his promise, not to let Mr Elliott 
suppose that Mrs Elliott has told 
him asy thing about Mr Elliott, ex- 
cept generally that he is poorly. The 
address is, No. 5, ‘street, near 
—— square.” 

About three o'clock that afternoon, 
I was at their lodgings in —— street. 
No. 5, was a small decent draper’s 
shop; and a young woman sitting at 
work behind the counter, referred 
me, on enquiring for Mr Elliott, to 
the private door, which she said I 
could easily push open—that the El- 
liott’s lived on the second floor—but 
she thought that Mrs Elliott had just 
gone out. Fvllowing her directions, 
I soon found myself ascending the 
narrow staircase. Ona approaching 
the second floor, the door of the 
apartment I took to be Mr Eliiott’s 
was standing nearly wide open; and 
the scene which presented itself J 
paused for a few moments to con- 
template. Almost fronting the door, 
at a table, on which were several 
huge legers and account-books, sate 
a young man apparently about thirty, 
who seemed to have just dropped 
asleep over a wearisome task. His 
left hand supported his head, and in 
his right was a pen which he seemed 
to have fallen asleep almost in the 
act of using. Propped up, on the 
table, between two huge books, a 
little towards his left-hand side, sate 
a child, seemingly a little boy, and a 
very pretty one, so engrossed with 
some plaything or another as not to 
perceive my approach. I felt that 
this was Mr Elliott, and stopped for 
a few seconds to observe him. His 
countenance was manly, and had 
plainly been once very handsome. 
it was now considerably emaciated, 
overspread with a sallow hue, and 
wore an expression of mingled pain 
and exhaustion. The thin white hand 
holding the pen, also bespoke the 
invalid. His hair was rather darker 
than his wife’s—and being combed 
aside, left exposed to view an ample 
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well-formed forehead. In short, he 


seemed a very interesting person. 


‘He was dressed in black, his coat be- 


ing buttoned evidently for warmth’s 
sake ; for though it was March, and 
the weather very bleak and bitter, 
there was scarce any appearance of 
fire, in about the smallest grateI ever 
saw. The room was small, but very 
clean and comfortable, though not 
over-stocked with furniture—what 
there was being of the most ordinary 
kind. A little noise I made attracted, 
at length, the child’s attention. It 
turned round, started, on seeing a 
stranger, and disturbed its father, 
whose eyes looked suddenly but 
heavily at his child, and then at my 
approaching figure. 

“Pray walk in,” said he, with a 
kind of mechanical civility, but evi- 
dently not completely roused from 
sleep—* I—I—am very sorry—the 
accounts are not yet balanced,—very 
sorry — been at them almost the 
whole day.” He suddenly paused, 
and recollected himself. He had, it 
seems, mistaken me, at the moment, 
for some one whom he had ex- 
pected. 

“Dr——;” said I, bowing, and 
advancing. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, sir— 
Pray walkjin, and take a seat”—I 
did so.—* I believe Mrs Elliott call- 
ed upon you this morning, sir? Iam 
sorry she has just stepped out, but 
she will return soon. Ske will be 
very sorry she was not at home when 
you called.” 

“IT should have been happy to see 
Mrs Elliott,—but I understood from 
a few lines she left at my house, that 
this visit was to be paid to yourself— 
is it notso? Can I be of any assist- 
ance ?” 

“ Certainly !—I feel far from 
well, sir. I have been in but mid- 
dling health for some time — but 
my wife thinks me, Iam sure, much 
worse than I really am, and frets 
herself a good deal about me.” 

I proceeded to enquire fully into 
his case ; and he showed very great 
intelligence and readiness in answer- 
ing all my questions. He had de- 
tected in himself, some years ago, 
symptoms of aliver complaint, which 
a life of much confinement and anx- 
iety had since contributed to aggra- 
vate. He mentioned the accident 
alluded to by Mrs Elliott; and when 
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he had concluded a singularly terse 
and distinct statement of his case, I 
had formed a pretty decisive opinion 
upon it. I thought there was astrong 
tendency to hepatic phthisis, but that 
it might, with proper care, be arrest- 
ed, if not even overcome. I express- 
ed myself in very cautious terms. 

** Do you really, candidly think, 
sir, that I have a reasonable chance 
of recovering my health?” he en- 
quired, with a sigh, at the same time 
folding in his arms his little boy, 
whose concerned features, fixed in 
silence—now upon his father, and 
then upon me,—as each of us spoke, 
almost led me to think that he ap- 
preciated the grave import of our 
conversation. 

“ Yes—I certainly think it proba- 
ble—very probable—that you would 
recover, provided, as 1 said before, 
you used the means I pointed out.” 

“ And the chief of those means are 
—relaxation, and country air?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You consider them essential ?” 
he enquired, despondingly. 

“ Undoubtedly. Repose, both 
bodily and mental—change of scene, 
fresh air, and some medical treat- 
ment” 

He listened in silence, his eyes 
fixed on the floor, while an expres- 
sion of profound melancholy over- 





spread his countenance. He seemed 


absorbed in a painful reverie. I fan- 
cied that I could not mistake the 
subject of his thoughts; and ven- 
tured to interrupt them, by saying in 
a low tone—“ It would not be very 
expensive, Mr Elliott, after all” 

“ Ah, sir—that 7s what I am think- 
ing about,” he replied, with a deep 
sigh—and he relapsed into his former 
troubled silence. | 

‘* Suppose—suppose, sir, I were 
able to go into the country and rest 
a little, a twelvemonth hence, and in 
the mean time attend as much as 
possible to my health—is it probable 
that it would not then be too late ?” 

“Oh, come, Mr Elliott—let us 
prefer the sunshine to the cloud,” 
said I with a cheerful air, hearing a 
quick step advancing to the door, 
which was opened, as I expected, by 
Mrs Elliott, who entered breathless 
with haste. 

“ How do you do, ma’am—Mrs 
Elliott, I presume?” said I, wishing to 
put her on her guard, and prevent 
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her appearing to have seen me be- 
fore. 

“ Yes, sir— Mrs Elliott,” said she, 
catching the hint—and then turnivg 
quickly to her husband, “ how are 
you, love? I hope Henry has been 
good with you!” 

“ Very—he’s been a very good 
little boy,” replied Elliott, surrender- 
ing him to Mrs Elfiott, whom he was 
struggling to reach. 

“ But how are you, dear ?” repeat- 
ed his wife, anxiously. 

“ Pretty well,” he replied, adding 
with a faint smile, at the same time 
pushing his foot against mine, under 
the table—“ As you would have Dr 
——, he is here; but we can’t make 
out why you thought fit to summon 
him in such haste.” 

“A very little suffices to alarm a 
lady,” said J, withasmile. “I was 
sorry, Mrs Elliott, that you had to 
wait so long for me this morning— 
I hope it did not inconvenience 
you ?”—I began to think how I 
should manage to decline the fee 
I perceived they were preparing to 
give me, for I was obliged to leave, 
and drew on my gloves. “ We've 
had a long déte a téte, Mrs Elliott, in 
your absence. J must commit him 
to your gentle care—you will prove 
the better physician. He must sub- 
mit to you in every thing; you must 
not allow him to exert himself too 
much over matters like these, “‘point- 
ing to the huge folios lying upon the 
table’—he must keep regular hours 
—and if you could all of you go to 
lodgings on the outskirts of the town, 
the fresh air would do all of youa 
world of good. You must undertake 
the case, ma’am—you must really 
pledge yourself to this” the poor 
couple exchanged hurried glances, 
in silence. He attempted a smile. 
‘* What a sweet little fellow is this,” 
said I, taking their little child into 
my arms—a miracle of neatness and 
cleanliness—and affecting to be eager- 
ly engaged with him. He came to 
me readily, and forthwith began an 
incomprehensible addressto me about 
“ Da—da”—* pa—pa’—* ma—ma” 
and other similarly mysterious terms, 
which I was obliged to cut short by 
promising to come and talk again 
with him in a day or two. ‘ Good 
day, Master Elliott!” said I, giving 
him back to his father, who at the 
same time slipped a guinea in my 
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hand. I took it easily. “ Come, 
sirrah,” said I, addressing the child 
—“ will you be my banker?” shut- 
ting his little fingers on the guinea. 

“ Pardon me—excuse me, doctor,” 
interrupted Mr Elliott, blushing 
scarlet, “this must not be. I really 
cannot ?—— 

“Ah! may I not employ what 
banker I like ?—Well—I’!] hear what 
you have to say about it when we 
meet again.—Farewell for a day or 
two,’’—and with these words, bow- 
ing hastily to Mrs Elliott, who look- 
ed at me, through her tear-filled 
eyes, unutterable things, I hurried 
down stairs. It may seem suflicient- 
ly absurd to dwell so long upon the 
insignificant circumstance of declin- 
ing a fee—a thing done by my bre- 
thren daily—often as a matter of 
course—but it is a matter that has 
often occasioned me no inconsider- 
able embarrassment. ’Tis really of- 
ten a difficult thing to refuse a fee 
proffered: by those one knows to be 
unable to afford it, so a8 not to make 
them uneasy under the sense of an 
obligation—to wound delicacy, or 
offend an honourable pride. 1 had, 
only a few days before, by the way, 
almost asked for my guinea from a 
gentleman worth many thousands a- 
year, and who dropped the fee into 
my hand as though it were a drop 
of his heart’s blood. 

I bad felt much gratified with the 
appearance and manners of Mr and 
Mrs Elliott, and disposed to culti- 
vate their acquaintance. Both were 
too evidently oppressed with melan- 
choly, which was not, however, suf- 
ficient to prevent my observing the 
simplicity and manliness of the hus- 
band, the fascinating frankness of 
the wife. How her eyes devoured 
him with fond anxiety! Often, 
while conversing with them, a re- 
collection of some of the touching 
little details communicated by their 
garrulous grocer brought the tears 
for au instant to my eyes. Possibly 
poor Mrs Elliott had been absent, 
either seeking employment for her 
needle, or taking home what she had 
been engaged ‘upon—both of them 
thus labouring to support them- 
selves by means to which she, at 
least, seemed utterly unaccustomed, 
as far as one could judge from her 
demeanour and conversation. Had 
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they pressed me much longer about 
accepting my fee, 1am sure I should 
have acted foolishly; for when I 
held their guinea in my hand, the 
thoughts of their weekly allowance 
of an ounce or two of tea—their 
brown sugar—his pawned flute—al- 
most determined me to defy all de- 
licacy, and return them their guinea 
doubled. I could enter into every 
feeling, I thought, which agitated 
their hearts, and appreciate the des- 
pondency, the hopelessness with 
which they listened to my mention 
of the indispensable necessity of 
change of scene and repose. Pro- 
bably, while I was returning home, 
they were mingling bitter tears as 
they owned to one another the im- 
possibility of adopting my sugges- 
tions; he feeling and she fearing— 
neither, however, daring to express 
it—that his days were numbered— 
that he must toil to the last for a 
scanty livelihood—and even then 
leave his wife and child, it seemed 
but too probable, destitute—that, in 
the sorrowful language of Burns, 
** Still caring, despairing 
Must be his bitter doom ; 
His woes here, shall close ne’er 
But with the closing tomb.”* 

I felt sure that there was some 
secret and grievous source of misery 
in the background, and often thought 
of the expressions she had franti- 
cally uttered when at my ‘house. 
Had either of them married against 
the wishes of a proud and unrelent- 
ing family? Little did I think that 
I had on that very day which first 
brought me acquainted with Mrs 
Elliott, paid a professional visit to 
one fearfully implicated in the inflic- 
tion of their present sufferings! But 
I anticipate. 

I need not particularize the steps 
by which I became at length fami- 
liarly acquainted with Mr and Mrs 
Elliott. I found them for a long 
while extremely reserved on the 
subject of their circumstances, ex- 
cept as far as an acknowledgment 
that their pecuniary resources were 
somewhat precarious. He was, or 
rather, it seemed, had been, a clerk 
in a merchant’s counting: house ; but 
ill health obliged him at length to 
quit his situation, and seek for such 
occasional employment as would 
admit of beivg attended to at his 
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own lodgings. His labours in this 
way were, | perceived, notwithstand- 
ing my injunctions and his promises, 
of the most intense and unremitting, 
and, I feared, ill-requited descrip- 
tion. But with what heart could I 
continue my remonstrances, when I 
felt convinced that thus he must toil, 
or starve? She also was forced to 
contribute her efforts towards their 
support, as I often saw her eagerly 
and rapidly engaged upon dresses 
and other articles too splendid to be 
for her own use. I could not help, 
one day, in the fulness of my heart, 
seeing her thus engaged, telling her 
that I had many a time since my 
marriage seen my wife similarly 
engaged. She looked at me with 
surprise for a few moments, and 
burst into tears. She forced off her 
rising emotions; but she was from 
that moment aware that I fully saw 
and appreciated her situation. It 
was on a somewhat similar occasion 
that she and her husband were at 
length induced to tell me their little 
history ; and before giving the reader 
an account of what fell under my 
own personal observation, I shall 
lay before him, in my own way, the 
substance of several painfully inte- 
resting conversations with this most 
unfortunate couple. Let not the 
ordinary reader spurn details of 
everyday life, such as will here fol- 
low :— 


* Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor! ” 


Owing toa terrible domestic ca- 
lamity, it became necessary that 
Henry Elliott, an only son, educating 
at Oxford, and destined for the army, 
should suddenly quit the University, 
and seek a livelihvod by his own ex- 
ertions in London. The event which 
occasioned this sudden blight to his 
prospects, was the suicide of his fa- 
ther, Major Elliott; whose addiction 
to gambiing, having for a long time 
seriously embarrassed his affairs, 
and nearly broken the heart of his 
wife, at length led him to commit 
the fatal act above spoken of. His 
widow survived the shock scarce a 
twelvemonth, and her unfortunate 
son was then left alone in the world, 
and almost entirely destitute. The 
trifling sum of ready money which 
remained in his possession after 
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burying his mother was exhausted, 
and the scanty pittance afforded by 
relatives, withdrawn, on the ground 
that he ought now to support him- 
self, when his occasional enquiries 
after a situation at length led to the 
information that there was a vacancy 
for an outer-clerk in the great house 
of Hillary, Hungate, and Company, 
Mincing Lane, in the city. He suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the junior part- 
ner, after submitting to suudry hue 
miliating enquiries of his respecta- 
bility and trust-worthiness; and he 
was forthwith received into the es- 
tablishment, at a salary of L.60 per 
annum. 

It was asad day for poor Elliott 
when he sold off almost all his col- 
lege books, and a few other rem- 
nants of gay and happy days, gone 
by probably for ever, for the pur- 
pose of equipping himself becom- 
ingly for his new and humble funce- 
tions. He wrote an excellent hand; 
and being of a decided mathematical 
turn, the arithmetic of the counting- 
house was easily mastered. What 
dismal drudgery had he henceforth 
daily to undergo! The tyranny of 
the upper clerks reminded him, 
with a pang, of the petty tyranny he 
had both experienced and inflicted 
at the public school, where he had 
been educated. How infinitely more 
galling and intolerable was his pre- 
sent bondage! Two-thirds of the 
day he was kept constantly on foot, 
hurrying from place to place, with 
bills, letters, &c., and on other er- 
rands; and—especially on the fo- 
reign post nights—he was detained 
slaving sometimes till nine or ten 
o’clock at night, copying letters, and 
assisting in making entries and ba- 
lancing accounts, till his pen almost 
dropped from his wearied fingers. 
He was allowed an hour in the 
middle of the day for dinner—and 
even this little interval was often 
broken in upon to such an extent as 
proved seriously prejudicial to his 
health. After all the labours of the 
day, he had to trudge from Mincing 
Lane, along the odious City Road up 
to almost the extremity of Islington, 
where were situated his lodgings, 
i. e., a little back bed-room, on the 
third floor, serving at once for his 
sitting and sleeping room, and for 
the use of which he paid at the rate 
of seven shillings a-week, exclusive 
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of extras. Still he conformed to his 
cheerless lot, calmly and resolutely 
—with a true practical stoicism that 
did him honour. His regular and 
frugal habits enabled him to subsist 
upon his scanty salary with decency, 
if not comfort, and without running 
into debt---that infallible destructive 
of all peace of mind and self-respect! 
His sole enjoyment was an occasion- 
al hour in the evening, spent in 
reading, and retracing some of his 
faded acquisitions in mathematics. 
Though a few of his associates were 
piqued at what they considered his 
sullen and inhospitable disposition, 
yet his obliging manners, his easy 
but melancholy deportment, his 
punctuality and exactitude in all his 
engagements, soon gained him the 
good-will of his brethren in the 
office, and occasionally an indica- 
tion of satisfaction on the part of 
some one of his august employers. 
Thus, at length, Elliott overcame the 
numerous disagremens of his altered 
situation, seeking in constant em- 
ployment to forget both the gloom 
and gaieties of the past. Two or 
three years passed over, Elliutt con- 
tinuing thus steadily in his course; 
and his salary, as a proof of the ap- 
probation of his employers, had beer 
annually increased by L.10 till he 
was placed in comparative affluence 
by the receipt of a salary of L.90. 
His severe exertions, however, in- 
sensibly impaired a constitution, 
never very vigorous, and he bore 
with many a fit of indisposition, 
rather than incur the expense of 
medical attendance. It may be add- 
ed, that Elliott was a man of gentle- 
manly exterior, and engaging de- 
portment—and then let us pass to a 
very different person. 

Mr Hillary, the head of the firm,a 
man of very great wealth, had risen 
from being a mere errand-boy, to his 
present eminence in the mercantile 
world, through a rare combination 
of good fortune with personal merit 
—wmerit, as far as concerns a talent 
for business, joined with prudence 
and enterprise. If ever there came 
a man within the terms of Burke’s 
famous philippic, it was Mr Hillary. 
His ouly object was money-making; 
ne knew nothing, cared for nothing 
1» ,ond it; till the constant contem- 
» ion of his splendid gains, led his 
cocires jute the train of personal 
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aggrandisement. With the instinc- 
tive propensities of a mean and 
coarse mind, he became as tyranni- | 
cal.and insolent in success, as in ad« 
versity he had been supple and 
cringing. No spark of generous or 
wortby feeling had ever been struck 
from the flinty heart of Jacob Hillary, 
of the firm of Hillary, Hungate, and 
Company. He was the idol of acon- 
stant throng of wealth- worshippers ; 
to every body else, he was an object 
either of contempt or terror. He 
had married the widow of a deceased 
partner, by whom he had had seve- 
ral children, of whom one only lived 
beyond infancy; a generous, high- 
spirited, enthusiastic girl, whom her 
purse-proud father had destined, in 
his own weak and vain ambition, to 
become the wearer of a coronet. On 
this dazzling object were Mr Hill- 
ary’s eyes fixed with unwavering 
earnestness; he desired and longed 
to pour the tide of his gold through 
the channel of a peerage. In person, 
Mr Hillary was of the middle size, 
but gross and corpulent. There was 
no intellect in his shining bald head, 
fringed with bristling white hair— 
nor was there any expression in his 
harsh and coarse features but such 
as faithfully adumbrated his charac- 
ter as above described. 

This was the individual, who, in 
stepping one morning rather hastily 
from his carriage, at his counting 
house door in Mincing Lane, fell from 
the carriage step, most severely in- 
juring his right aukle and shoulder. 
The injuries he received upon this 
occasion kept him confined for a 
long period to his bed, and for a still 
longer to an easy-chair in the back 
drawing-room of his spacious man- 
sion near Highbury. As soonas he 
was able to attend to business, he 
issued orders that as Elliott was the 
clerk whose residence was nearest to 
Bullion House, he should attend him 
every morning fer an hour or two 
on matters of business, carrying Mr 
Hillary’s orders to the City, and es- 
pecially bringing him, day by day, in 
asealed envelope, Ais banker's book! 
A harassing post this proved for 
poor Elliott. Severe discipline had 
trained his temper to bear more than 
most men; and on these occasions 
it was tried to the uttermost. Mr 
Hillary’s active and energetic mind, 
kept thus in comparative and com- 
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pulsive seclusion from the only con- 
cerns he cared for, or that could 
occupy it—always excepting the one 
great matter already alluded to—his 
imperious and irritable temper be- 
came almost intolerable. Elliott 
would certainly have thrown up his 
employment under Mr Hillary in 
disgust and despair, had it not been 
for one circumstance—the presence 
of Miss Hillary—whose sweet ap- 
pealing looks day after day melted 
away the resolution with which 
Elliott every morning came before 
her choleric and overbearing father, 
although they could not mitigate that 
father’s evil temper, or prevent its 
manifestations. He insisted on her 
spending the greater part of every 
day in his presence, nor would al- 
low her te quit it even at the periods 
when Elliott made his appearance. 
The first casual and hasty glance 
that he directed towards her, satis- 
fied him that he had, in earlier and 
happy days, been many times in ge- 
neral society with her—her partner 
even in the dance. Now, however, 
he dared not venture to exhibit the 
slightest indication of recognition ; 
and she, if struck by similar recol- 
lections, thought fit to conceal them, 
and behave precisely as though she 
then saw and heard of Mr Elliott for 
the first time in her life. He could 
not, of course, find fault with her 
for this; but he felt it deeply and 
bitterly. He little knew how much 
he wronged her! She instantly re- 
collected him—and it was only the 
dread of her father that restrained 
her from a friendly greeting. Hav- 
ing once adopted such a line of con- 
duct, it became necessary to adhere 
to it—and she did. But could she 
prevent her /eart going out in sym- 
pathy towards the poor, friendless, 
unoffending clerk whom her father 
treated more like a mere menial, 
than a respectable and confidential 
servant—him whom she knew to be 


** Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate? ” 


Every day that she saw him, her 
woman’s heart throbbed with pity 
towards him; and pity is indeed 
akin to love. How favourably for 
him did his temper and demeanour 
contrast with those of her father !— 
And she saw him placed daily in a 
situation calculated to exhibit his 


real character—his disposition, whe- 
ther for good or evil. The fact was, 
that he had become an object of 
deep interest—even of love—to her, 
long before the thought had ever 
occurred to him that she viewed 
him, from day to day, with feelings 
different from those with which she 
would look at the servant that stood 
at her father’s side. board, at dinner. 
His mind was kept constantly occu- 
pied by his impetuous employer, and 
his hundred questions about every 
thing that had or had not happened 
every day in the City. Thus for 
nearly three months had these un- 
conscious lovers been brought daily 
for an hour or two into each other's 
presence. He had little idea of the 
exquisite pain occasioned Miss 
Hillary by her father’s harsh and 
unfeeling treatment of him, nor of 
the many timid attempts she made, 
in his absence, to prevent the re- 
currence of such treatment; and as 
for the great man, Mr Hillary, it 
never crossed his mind as being pos- 
sible that two young hearts could 
by any means, when in different 
stations of society, one rich, the 
other poor, be warmed into a feeling 
of regard, and even love for one 
another. 

One afternoon Elliott was obliged 
to come a second time that day from 
the City, bearing important despatch- 
es from Mincing Lane to Mr Hillary, 
who was sitting in his invalid chair, 
flanked on one hand by his daughter, 
and on the other by a little table, on 
which stood wine and fruit. Poor 
Elliott looked, a3 well he might, ex- 
hausted with his long and rapid wa!k 
through the fervid sunshine. 

* Well, sir—what now?” said her 
father quickly and peremptorily, at 
the same time eagerly stretching 
forth his haud to recéive a letter 
which Elliott presented to him. 

“ Humph! Sit down there, sir, for 
a few minutes!” Elliott obeyed. 
Miss Hillary, who had been reading, 
touched with Elliott’s pale and wea- 
ried look, whispered tu her father— 
* Papa—Mr Elliott looks dreadfully 
tired—may I offer him a glass of 
wine ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Mr Hillary, 
hastily, without removing his eyes 
from the letter he had that instant 
opened. Miss Hillary instantly pour- 
ed out a glass of wine; andas Elliott 
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approached to take it from the table, 
with a respectful bow, his eye en- 
countered hers, which was instantly 
withdrawn—but not before it had 
cast a glance upon him, that electri- 
fied him; that fell suddenly like a 
spark of fire amid the combustible 
feelings of a most susceptible but 
subdued heart. It fixed the fate of 
their lives. The train so long laid 
had been at length unexpectedly 
ignited, and the confounded clerk 
returned, or rather staggered to- 
wards his chair, fancying that every- 
thiog in the room was whirling 
around him. It was well for both of 
them that Mr Hillary was at that 
eventful moment absorbingly enga- 
ged with a letter announcing the 
sudden arrival of three ships with 
large cargoes of an article of which 
he had been attempting a mono- 
poly, and in doing so had sunk 
a very large sum of ready money. 
In vain did the conscious and confu- 
sed girl — confused as Elliott — re- 
move her chair to the window, with 
her back turned towards him, and 
attempt to proceed with the book 
she had been reading. Her head 
seemed in a whirlpool. 

“ Get me my desk, Mary, imme- 
diately,” said her father, suddenly. 

“No, indeed, papa, you didn’t,” 
replied Miss Hillary, as suddenly, 
for her father’s voice had recalled 
her from a strange reverie. 

“ My desk, Mary—my desk, dy’e 
hear?” repeated her father, in a 
peremptory manner, still conning 
over the letter which told him, in 
effect, that he would retura to bed 
that night four or five thousand 
pounds poorer than he rose from it 
—ignorant that within the last few 
moments, in his very presence, had 
happened that which was to put an 
end for ever to all his dreams of a 
coronet glittering upon his daugh- 
ter’s brow! 

Miss Hillary obeyed her father’s 
second orders, carefully looking in 
every direction but that in which she 
would have encountered Elliott ; and 
whispering a word or two into her 
father’s ear, quitted the room. EI- 
liott’s heart was beating quickly when 
the barsh tones of Mr Hillary, who 
had worked himself into a very vio- 
lent humour, fell upon his ear, 
directing him to return immediately 
to the City, and say he had no answer 
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to send till the morning, when he 
was to be in attendance at an early 
hour. 

Scarce knowing whether he steod 
on his head or his heels, Elliott hur- 
riedly bowed, and withdrew. Borne 
along on the current of his tumul- 
tuous emotions, he seemed to fly 
down the swarming City Road; and 
when he reached the dull dingy little 
back counting-house where he was 
to be occupied till a Jate hour of the 
night, he found himself not in the 
fittest humour in the world for his 
task. Could he possibly be mistaken 
in interpreting Miss Hillary’s look ? 
Was it not corroborated by her sub- 
sequent conduct? And—by the way 
—now that he came to glance back- 
wards into the two or three months 
during which he had been almost 
daily in her presence,—divers lit- 
tle incidents started up into his 
recollection, all tending the same 
way. “ Heigh-ho!” exclaimed 
Elliott, laying down his yet unused 
pen, after a long and bewildering 
reverie—“ I wonder what Miss Hil- 
lary is thinking about! Surely I 
have had a kind of day-dream! It 
can’t have really happened! And 
yet—how could there have been a 
mistake ? Heaven knows I had taken 
nothing to excite or disorder me—ex- 
cept, perhaps, my long walk! Here’s 
acoup de soleil, by the way, with a 
witness! But only to think of it— 
Miss Hillary—daughter of Jacob 
Hillary, Esq.—in love with—an un- 
der-clerk ot ber father—pho! it will 
never do! I'll think of it to-morrow 
morning.” Thus communed Elliott 
with himself, by turns writing, pau- 
sing, and soliloquizing, till the late- 
ness of the hour compelled him to 
apply to his task in good earnest. 
He did not quit his desk till it had 
struck ten; from which period till 
that at which he tumbled into his lit- 
tle bed, he fancied that scarcely five 
minutes had elapsed. He made his ap- 
pearance at Bullion House the next 
morning with a sad fluttering about 
the heart, but it soon subsided, for 
Miss Hillary was not present to pro- 
long his agitation. He had not been 
seated for many minutes, however, 
before he observed her in a distant 
part of the gardens, apparently tend- 
ing some flowers. As his eye followed 
the movements of her graceful figure, 
he could not avoid a faint sigh of ree 
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gret at his own absurdity in raising 
such a superstructure of splendid 
possibilities upon so slight a founda- 
tion. His attention was at that in- 
stant arrested by Mr Hillary’s mul- 
tifarious commands for the City : and, 
in short, Miss Hillary’s absence from 
town for about a week, added to a 
great increase of business at the 
counting-house, owing to an exten- 
sive failure of a foreign correspon- 
dent, gradually restored Elliott to his 
senses, and banished the intrusive 
image of his lovely tormentor. Her 
unequivocal exhibition of feeling, 
however — unequivocal at least fo 
him—on the occasion of the next 
meeting, instantly revived all his 
former excitement, and plunged him 
afresh into the soft tumult of doubts, 
hopes, and fears, from which he had 
so lately emerged. Every day that 
he returned to Mr Hillary brought 
him fresh evidence of the extent to 
which he had encroached upon Miss 
Hillary's affections: and strange, in- 
deed, must be that heart which, feel- 
ing itself alone and despised in the 
world, can suddenly find itself the 
object of a most enthusiastic and 
disinterested attachment without 
kindling into a flame of grateful af- 
fection. Was there any thing won- 
derful or improbable in the conduct 
attributed to Miss Hillary? No. A 
girl of frank and generous feeling, 
she saw in one, whom undeserved 
misfortune had placed in a very pain- 
ful and trying position, the constant 
exhibition of high qualities; a pa- 
tient and dignified submission to her 
father’s cruel and oppressive treat- 
ment,—a submission on her account ; 
she beheld his high feeling conquer- 
ing misfortune; she saw in his eye 
—his every look—his whole demean- 
our, susceptibilities of an exalted des- 
cription :—and beyond all this—last, 
though not least, as Elliott acted the 
gentleman, so he looked it—and a 
handsome gentleman, too!—So it 
came to pass, then, that these two 
hearts became acquainted with each 
other, despite the obstacles of cir- 
cumstance and situation. A kind of 
telegraphing courtship was carried 
on between them daily, which must 
have been observed by Mr Hillary, 
but for the engrossing interest with 
which he regarded the communica- 
tions of which Elliott was always the 
bearer. Mr Hillary began, however, 


at length, to recover the use of his 
limbs, and rapidly to gain general 
strength. He consequently announ- 
ced one morning to Eiliott, that he 
should not require him to call after 
the morrow. At this time the lovers 
had never interchanged a syllable 
together, either verbal or written, 
that could savour of love ; and yet 
each was as confident of the state of 
the other's feelings, as though a hun- 
dred closely written, and closer- 
crossed letters had been passing be-« 
tween them. On the dreaded mor- 
row he was pale and somewhat con- 
fused, nor was she far otherwise— 
but she had a sufficient reason in 
the indisposition of her mother, who 
had for many months been a beds 
ridden invalid. As for Elliott, he 
was safe. He might have appeared 
at death’s door without attracting 
the notice, or exciting the enquiries 
of his callous employer. As he rose 
to leave the room, Elliott bowed to 
Mr Hillary—but his last glance was 
directed towards Miss Hillary—who, 
however, at that moment was, or 
appeared to be, too busily occupied 
with pouring out her excellent fa- 
ther’s coffee, to pay any attention to 
her ee | lover, who consequent- 
ly retired from her presence not a 
little piqued and alarmed. 

They had no opportunity of seeing 
one another till nearly a month after 
the occasion just alluded to; when 
they met under circumstances very 
favourable for the expression of such 
feelings as either of them dared to 
acknowledge—and the opportunity 
was not thrown away. Mr Hillary 
had quitted town for the north, on 
urgent business, which was expect- 
ed to detain him for nearly a fort- 
night ; and Elliott failed not, on the 
following Sunday, to be at the post 
he had censtantly occupied for some 
months—namely, a seat in the gal- 
lery of the church attended by Mr 
Hillary and his family, commanding 
a distant view of the great central 
pew—matted, hassocked, and vel- 
vet-cushioned, with a rich array of 
splendid implements of devotion, in 
theshape of Bibles and prayer- books, 
great and small, with gilt edges, and 
in blue and red morocco, being the 
favoured spot occupied by the great 
merchant—where he was pleased by 
his presence to aesure the admiring 
vicar of his respect for him and the 
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established church. Miss Hillary had 
long since been aware of the pre- 
sence of her timid and distant lover 
on these occasions; they had sever- 
al times nearly jostled against one 
another in going out of church, the 
consequence of which was general 
ly a civil though silent recognition 
of him. And this might be done 
with impunity, seeing how her 
wealthy father was occupied with 
nodding to every body, genteel 
enough to be so publicly recognised, 
and shaking hands with the select 
few who enjoyed his personal ac- 
quaintance. With what a different 
air and with what a different feeling 
did the great merchant and his 
humble clerk pass on these occa- 
sions down the aisle!—But to return. 
On the Sunday above alluded to, 
Elliott beheld Miss Hillary enter the 
church alone, and become the soli- 
tary tenant of the family pew. Sad 
truants from his prayer-book, his 
eyes never quitted the fair and soli- 
tary occupant of Mr Hillary’s pew ; 
but she chose, in some wayward hu- 
mour, to sit that morning with her 
back turned towards the part of the 
church where she knew Elliott to 
be, and never once looked up in that 
direction. They met, however, af- 
ter the service, near the door, as 
usual; she dropped her black veil 
just in time to prevent his observing 
a certain sudden flush that forced 
itself upon her features; returned 
his modest bow; a few words of 
course were interchanged ; it threat- 
ened—or Elliott chose to represent 
that it threatened to rain (which he 
heartily wished it would, as she had 
come on foot, and unattended): and 
so, in short, it came to pass that 
this very discreet couple were to be 
seen absolutely walking arm in arm 
towards Bullion House, at the slow- 
est possible pace, and by the most 
circuitous route that could suggest 
itself to the flurried mind of Elliott. 
An instinctive sense of propriety, 
or rather prudence, led him to quit 
her arm just before arriving at that 
turn of the road which brought them 
full in sight of her father’s house. 
There they parted—each satisfied as 
to the nature of the other’s feelings, 
though nothing had then passed be- 
tween them of an explicit or decisive 
character, It is not necessary for me 
to dwell on this part of their history. 
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Where there is a will, it is said, there 
is a way; and the young and ven- 
turous couple found, before long, an 
opportunity of declaring to each 
other their mutual feelings. Their 
meetings and correspondence were 
contrived and carried on with the 
utmost difficulty. Great caution and 
secrecy were necessary to conceal 
the affair from Mr Hillary, and those 
whose interest it was to give him 
early information on every matter 
that in any way concerned him. Miss 
Hillary buoyed herself up with the 
hopeof securing, in due time, her mo- 
ther, and obtaining her intercessions 
with her stern and callous-hearted 
father. Some three months, or there- 
abouts, after the Sunday just men- 
tioned, Mr Hillary returned from 
the City, and made his appearance at 
dinner, in an unusually gay and 
lively humour. Miss Hillary was at 
a loss to conjecture the occasion of 
such an exhibition ; but imagined it 
must be some great speculation of 
his which had proved unexpectedly 
successful. He occasionally directed 
towards her a kind of grim leer, as 
though longing to communicate tid- 
dings which he expected to be as 
gratifying to her, as they were to 
himself. They dined alone; and as 
she was retiring rather earlier than 
usual, in order to attend upon her 
mother, who had that day been more 
than ordinarily indisposed, he mo- 
tioned her to resume her seat. 

“ Well, Molly.”—for that was the 
elegant version of her Christian 
name which he generally adopted 
when in a good humour—“ Well, 
Molly,” pouring out a glass of wine, 
as the servants made their final exit, 
‘‘T have heard something, to-day, in 
the City—a-hem! in which you are 
particularly concerned—very much 
so—and—so—a-hem! am 1:” He 
tossed off half of his glass, and smack- 
ed his lips, as though he unusually 
relished the flavour. 

‘““Indeed, papa!” exclaimed the 
young lady, with an air of anxious 
vivacity, not attempting to convey 
to her lips the brimming wine glass 
her father had filled for her, lest the 
trembling of her hand should be ob- 
served by him—*“ Oh, you are jok- 
ing! what can I have to do with the 
City, papa?” 

**Do? Aha, my girl! ‘ What can 
you haye to do in the city’” good 
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humouredly attempting to imitate her 
tone—“ Indeed? Don’t try to play 
mock-modest with me! You know 
as well.as I do what I’m going to 
say!” he added, looking at her 
archly, as he fancied, but so as to 
blanch her cheek and agitate her 
whole frame with an irresistible tre- 
mor. 
observed her emotion. ‘ There— 
now that’s just the way all you young 
misses behave on these occasions ! 
I suppose it’s considered mighty 
pretty! As if it wasn’t all a matter of 
course for a young woman to hear 
about a young husband !” 

“ Papa—how you do love ajoke !” 
replied Miss Hillary, with a sickly 
smile, making a desperate effort to 
carry her wine-glass to her lips, in 
which she succeeded, swallowing 
every drop that was in it, while her 
father electrified her by proceeding 
—‘It’s no use mincing matters—the 
thing is gone too far.” 

“Gone too far!” echoed Miss 
Hillary, mechanically. 

“ Yes—gone too far, I say, and I 
stick to it. A bargain’s a bargain all 
the world over, whatever it’s about— 
and a bargain I've struck to-day. 
You’re my daughter— my only 
daughter, d’ye see—and I’ve been a 
good while on the look-out for a pro- 
per person to marry you to—and, 
egad! to-day I’ve got him—my fu- 
ture son-in-law, d’ye hear, and one 
that will clap a coronet on my 
Molly’s pretty head—and on the day 
he does so, I do two things; I give 
you a plum—and myself cut Min- 
cing Lane, and sink the shop for the 
rest of my days. There’s nuts for 
you to crack! Aha, Molly—what, 
d’ye say to all this? An’t it news ?” 

“ Say! why I—I—I”—stammered 
the young lady, her face nearly as 
white as the handkerchief on which 
her eyes were violently fixed, and 
with which her fingers were hur- 
riedly playing. 

“ Why—Molly ! What’s the matter? 
What the a-hem !—are you gone 
so pale for? Gad—I see how it is 
—l’ve been too abrupt, as your poor 
mother has it! But the thing zs as I 
said, that’s flat, come what wi!l,— 
say it how one will, take it how you 
will! So make up your mind, Molly, 
like a good girl as you are—come, 
kiss me! I never loved you so much 
as now I'm going to lose you!” 
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She made no attempt to rise from 
her chair, so he got up from his own, 
and approached her. 

* Adad—but what's the matter 
here? Your little hands are as cold 


Why, Molly! what 
—what nonsense.” He chucked her 
under the chin. “ You’re trying to 
frighten me, Molly—I know you 
are! Ah-ha!’’ He grew more and 
more alarmed at her deadly paleness 
and apparent insensibility to what 
he was saying. “ Well, now”’—— 
he paused, and looked anxiously at 
her. ‘ Who would have thought,” 
he added suddenly, “ that it would 
have taken the girl a-back so? Come, 
come !””—slapping her smartly on her 
back,— a joke’s a joke, and I’ve 
had mine, but it’s been carried too 
far, I’m afraid’’—— 

“ Dear—dearest papa,” gasped his 
daughter, suddenly raising her eyes, 
and fixing them with a stead- 
fast brightening look upon _his, 
at the same time catching hold of 
his hands convulsively—* So it is— 
a joke! a—joke—it is—it is”—and 
gradually sinking back in her chair, 
to her father’s unspeakable alarm, she 
swooned. Holding her in his arms, 
he roared stoutly for assistance, and 
in a twinkling a posse of servants, 
male and female, obeying the sum- 
mons, rushed pell-mell into the 
dining-room; the ordinary’ hubbub 
attendant on a fainting-fit ensued ; 
cold water sprinkled—eau-de- Co- 
logne—volatile salts, &c. &c. Then 
the young lady, scarce restored to 
her senses, was supported, or rather 
carried, by her maid to her own 
apartment, and Mr Hillary was 
left to himself for the remainder of 
the evening, flustered and confound- 
ed beyond all expression. The re« 
sult of his troubled ruminations was, 
that the sudden communication of 
such prodigious good fortune had 
upset his daughter with joy; and 
that he must return to the charge in 
a day or two, and break it to her 
more easily. The real fact was, that 


as a corpse's. 


he had that day assured the Right - 


Honourable Lord Viscount Scamp 
of his daughter’s heart, hand, and 
fortune ; and that exemplary persoy- 
age had agreed to dine at Bullion 
House on the ensuing Sunday, for 
the purpose of being introduced to 
his future Viscountess, whose noble 
fortune was to place his financial 
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matters upon an entirely new basis 
—at least for some time to come, 
and enable him to show his honest 
face once more in divers amiable 
coteries at C——’s and elsewhere, 
Old Hillary’s dazzled eyes could see 
nothing but his Lordship’s coronet ; 
and he had no more doubt about his 
right thus to dispose of his daughter's 
heart, than he had about his right to 
draw upon Messrs Cash, Credit & 
Co., his bankers, without first con- 
sulting them to ascertain whether 
they would honour his drafts. 

Migs Hillary did not make her ap- 
pearance the next morning at her 
father’s breakfast table, her maid 
being sent to say, that her young 
lady had a violent headache, and so 
forth; the consequence of which 
was, that the old gentleman departed 
for the City in a terrible temper, as 
every member of his establishment 
could have testified if they had been 
asked. Miss Hillary had spent an 
hour or two of the preceding mid- 
night in writing to Elliott a long and 
somewhat incoherent account of 
what had happened. She gave but 
a poor account of herself to her fa- 
ther at dinner that day. He was 
morosely silent. She pale, absent, 
disconcerted. 

“ What the devil is the matter 
with you, Mary?” enquired Mr 
Hillary, with stern abruptness, as 
soon as the servants had with- 
drawn,—“ What were all those tan- 
trums of yours about last night, 
eh?” 

“ Indeed, papa,” replied his 
trembling daughter, “I hardly know 
—but really—you must remember, 
you said such very odd things, and 
so suddenly, and you looked so 
angry.”—— 

“ Tut, girl, pho! Fiddle faddle! ” 
exclaimed her father, gulping down 
aglass of wine with great energy. 
“T could almost—a-hem !—really it 
looked as if you had taken a little 
too much, eh? What harm was 
there in me telling you that you were 
going soon to be married? What's 
a girl born and bred up for but to be 
married? Eh, Mary?” continued 
her father, determined, this time, to 
go to work with greater skill and 
tact than on the preceding evening. 
_“ T want an answer, Mary! ” 

“ Why, papa, it was a very odd 
' thing now, was not it?” said his 
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daughter, with an affectionate smile, 
drawing nearer to her father, her 
kneestrembling, however, the while; 
“and I know you did it only to try 
whether I was a silly vain girl! 

Why should I want to be married,. 
papa, when you and my poor mamma 
are so kind to me?” 

“ Humph!” grunted her father, 
gulping down a great glass of cla- 
ret. “And d’ye think we're to live 
forever? I must see you establish. 
ed before long, for my health, hem! 
hem! is none of the strongest” (he 
had scarcely ever known what an 
hour’s illness was in his life, except 
his late accident, from which he had 
completely recovered); “and as for 
your poor mother, you know”—a 
long pause ensued here. “ Now, 
suppose,” continued the wily tacti- 
cian, “suppose, Molly,” looking at 
her very anxiously—“ suppose I 
wasn’t in a joke last night, after 
all?” 

“ Well, papa” —— 

“ Well, papa!” echoed her father, 
sneeringly and snappishly, unable to 
conceal his ill humour; “ but it isn’t 
‘well, papa; 1 can’t understand all 
this nonsense. Mary, you must not 
give youself airs. Did you ever hear 
—a-hem!” He suddenly stopped 
short, sipped his wine, and paused, 
evidently intending to make some 
important communication; and striv- 
ing, at the same time, to assume an 
unconcerned air—* Did you ever 
hear of the right honourable the 
Lord Viscount Scamp, Molly ?” 

** Yes ; I’ve seen things about him, 
now and then, in the newspapers. 
Isn’t he a great gambler, papa?” 
enquired Miss Hillary, locking at 
her father calmly. 

‘“ No—it’s a lie,” replied her fa- 
ther furiously, whirling about the 
ponderous seals of his watch. ‘‘ Has 
any one been putting this into your 
head ?” # 

“No one, indeed, papa, only the 
newspapers’ ——. 

‘“* And are you such an idiot as to 
believe newspapers ? Didn’t they say, 
a year or two ago, that my house 
was in for L.20,000 when Gumarabic 
and Co. broke? And wasn’t thata 
great lie? I didn’t lose a fiftieth of 
the sum! No,” he added, after a 
long pause, “ Lord Scamp is no such 
thing. He’sa vastly agreeable young 
man, and takes an uncommon in- 
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terest in City matters, and that’s say- 
ing no small things for a nobleman 
of his high rank. Why, it’s said he 
may one day be a duke!” 

“Indeed, papa! And do youknow 
him?” 

“« Y—y—es!—Know him? Of 
course! Do youthink I come and 
talk up at Highbury about every 
body I know? Know Lord Scamp? 
He’s an ornament to the peerage.” 

“ How long have you known him, 
papa? ”—— 

“How long, puss ?—Why this— 
a good while! However, he dines 
here on Sunday ”—— 

“ Dines here on Sunday !—Lord 
Scamp dines here next Sunday? 
Oh, papa! this is another joke of 
yours!” 

“ Curse me, then, if I can see it! 
—What the deuce is there so odd in 
my asking a nobleman to dinner, if 
I think proper? Why, if it comes 
to that, I can buy up a dozen of 
them any day, if I choose;” and he 
thrust his hands deeply into his 
breeches’ pockets. 

“Yes, dear papa, I know you 
could—if they were worth buying,” 
replied Miss Hillary, with a faint 
smile. “ Give me a great merchant 
before a hundred good-for-nothing 
lords!” and she rose, put her hands 
about his neck, and kissed him 
fondly. 

“ Well—I—I—don’t think you're 
so vastly far off the mark there, at 
any rate, Polly,” said her father, 
with a subdued air of exultation ; 
“ but at the same time, you know, 
there may be lords as good as any 
merchant in the city of London— 
hem! and, after all, a lord’s a supe- 
rior article, too, in respect of birth 
and breeding.” 

“ Yes, papa, they’re all well 
enough, I dare say, in their own 
circles: but in their hearts, depend 
upon it, they only despise us poor 
citizens.” 

“ Us poor citizens—I like that!” 
drawled her father, pouring out his 
wine slowly with a magnificent air, 
and drinking it off in silence. “ You 
shall see, however, on Sunday, Poll ! 
whether you’re correct ”>—— 

“What! am /to dine with you?” 
enquired Miss Hillary, with irrepres- 
sible alarm. 

* You to dine with us? Of course 
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Why the devil should 


you will! 
not you?” 

“ My poor mamma’’—. 

“ Oh—a-hem! [ mean—nonsense 
—you can go to her after dinner. 
Certainly, you mustattend to her!” 

“ Very well, papa—lI will obey 
you—whatever you like,’ replied 
Miss Hillary, a sudden tremor run- 
ning from head to foot. 

“That’s a dear good girl—that’s 
my own Poll! And, hearken,”’ he 
added, with a mixture of good-hu- 
mour and anxiety, “ make yourself 
look handsome—never mind the cost 
—money’s no object, you know! 
So tell that pert minx, your maid 
Joliffe, that I expect she'll turn you 
out first rate that day—if it’s only to 
save the credit of us—poor—mer- 
chants!” 

“ Gracious, papa—but why are 
you really so anxious about my 
dressing so well?” 

Her father, who had sat swallow- 
ing glass after glass with unusual 
rapidity, at the same time unconsci- 
ously mixing his wines, put his 
finger to the side of his nose, and 
winked in a very knowing manner. 
His daughter saw her advantage in 
an instant; and with the ready tact 
of her sex, resolved at once to find 
out all that was in her father’s heart 
concerning her. She smiled as 
cheerfully as she could, and affected 
to enter readily into all his feelings. 
She poured him out one or two 
glasses more of his favourite wine, 
and chattered as fast as himself, till 
she at length succeeded in extract- 
ing from him an acknowledgement 
that he had distinctly promised her 
to Lord Scamp, whose visit, on the 
ensuing Sunday, would be paid to 
her as to his future wife. Soon 
after this, she rung for candles ; and 
kissing her father, who had fairly 
fallen asleep, she withdrew to her 
own room, and there spent the next 
hour or two in confidential converse 
with her maid Joliffe. 

Sunday came, and, true enough, 
with it Lord Scamp—a handsome, 
heartless coxcomb, whose cool, easy 
assurance, and business-like atten- 
tions to Mies Hillary, excited in her 
a disgust she could scarcely conceal. 
In vain was her father’s eager and 
anxious eye fixed upon her; she 
maintained an air of uniform indiffe- 
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rence ; listened almost in silence— 
the silence of contempt—to all the 
lisping twaddle uttered by her 
would-be lover, and so well acted, 
in short, the part she had determin- 
ed upon, that his Lordship, as he 
drove home, felt somewhat discon- 
certed at being thus foiled for—as he 
imagined—the first time in his life ; 
and her father, after obsequiously 
attending his Lordship to his cab, 
summoned his trembling daughter 
back from her mother’s apartment 
into the drawing-room, and assailed 
her witha fury she had never known 
him exhibit—at least towards any 
member of his family. From that 
day might be dated the commence- 
ment of a kind of domestic reign of 
terror, at the hitherto quiet and 
happy Bullion House. The one 
great aim of her father concerning 
his daughter and his fortune had 
been—or rather seemed on the point 
of being—frustrated by that daugh- 
ter. But he was not lightly to be 
turned from his purpose. He 
redoubled his civilities to Lord 
Scamp, who kept up his visits with 
a systematic punctuality, despite the 
contemptuous and disgustful air with 
which the young lady constantly re- 
ceived him. The right honourable 
roue was playing, indeed, for too 
deep a stake—an accomplished and 
elegant girl, with a hundred thousand 
pounds down, and nearly double that 
sum, he understood, at her father’s 
death—to admit of his throwing up 
the game, while the possibility of a 
chance remained. Half the poor 
giri’s fortune was already transfer- 
red, in Lord Scamp’s mind, to the 
pockets of half a dozen harpies at 
the turf and the table; so he was, as 
before observed, very punctual in 
his engagements at Bullion House, 
with patient politeness continuing 
to pay the most flattering attentions 
to Miss Hillary—and her father. The 
latter was kept in a state of constant 
fever. Conscious of the transpa- 
rent contempt exhibited by his 
daughter towards her noble suitor, 
he could at length hardly look his 
Lordship in the face, as, day after day, 
he obsequiously assured him that 
“ there wasn’t any thing in it”—and 
that for all his daughter’s nonsense, 
he already “ felt himself a lord’s fa- 
ther-in-law!’? Miss Hillary’s life 
was becoming intolerable, subjected 
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as she was to such systematic perse- 
cution, from which, at length, the 
sick chamber of her mother scarce 
afforded her a momentary sanctuary. 
A thousand times she formed the 
desperate determination to confess 
all to her father, and risk the fearful 
consequences: forsuch she dreaded 
they would be, knowing well her 
father’s disposition, and the terrible 
frustration of his favourite schemes 
which was taking place. Such con- 
stant anxiety and agitation, added to 
coufinement in her mother’s bed- 
chamber, sensibly affected her 
health; and at the suggestion of 
Elliott, with whom she contrived to 
keep up a frequent correspondence, 
she had at length determined upon 
opening the fearful communication 
to her father, and so being at all 
events delivered from the intolerable 
presence and attentions of Lord 
Scamp. 

By what means it came to pass, 
neither she nor Elliott were ever able 
to discover; but on the morning of 
the day she had fixed for her despe- 
rate dénouement, Mr Hillary, during 
the temporary absence of his daugh- 
ter, returned from the City about 
two o'clock, most unexpectedly, his 
manner disturbed, and his counte- 
nance pale and distorted. Accom- 
panied by his solicitor, he made his 
way at once to his daughter’s apart- 
ment, with his own hand seized her 
desk and carried it down to the 
drawing-room, and forced it open. 
Frantic with fury, he was listening 
to one of Elliott’s fondest letters to 
his daughter being read by his soli- 
citor as she unconsciously entered 
the drawing-room, in walking attire. 
It would be in vain to attempt de- 
scribing the scene that immediately 
ensued. Old Hillary’s lips moved, 
but his utterance was choked by the 
tremendous rage which possessed 
him, and forced him almost to the 
verge of madness. Trembling from 
head to foot, and his straining eyes 
apparently starting from their sock- 
ets, he pointed in silence to a little 
heap of opened letters lying on the 
table, on which stood also her desk. 
She perceived that all was discover- 
ed,—and with a smothered scream 
fell senseless upon the floor. There, 
as far as her father was concerned, 
she might have continued; but his 
companion sprang to the bell, lifted 
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her inanimate form from the floor, 
and gave her to the entering ser- 
vants, who instantly bore her to her 
own room. Mr Jeffreys the solicitor, 
a highly respectable man, to whom 
Mc Hillary had hurried the instant 
that he recovered from the first 
shock occasioned by discovering his 
daughter’s secret—vehemently ex- 
postulated with his client on hear- 
ing the violent and vindictive mea- 
sures he threatened to adopt towards 
hisdaughter and Elliott ; for the tone 
of the correspondence which then 
lay before him had satisfied him of 
the fatal extent to which his daugh- 
ter’s affections were engaged. 

Now her treatment of Lord Scamp 
was accounted for! Her dreadful 
agitation on first hearing his inten- 
tions concerning that young noble- 
man and herself was explained! So 
here was his fundest hope blighted 
—the sole ambition of his life de- 
feated,—and by one of his own—his 
inferior servants—an outer clerk on 
his establishment at Mincing Lane! 
Confounded by a retrospect into the 
last few months, ‘‘ Where have been 
my eyes—my common sense?” he 
groaned—* the devil himself has 
done it all, and made me assist in 
it! Oh, I see! Iremember! Those 
cursed days when he came up from 
the City to me—and when—I must 
always huve fer with me! There 
the mischief was begun—ob, it’s 
clear as the daylight! Z’ve done it! 
Pve done it all! Aud now—by ——! 
Til undo it all!” Mr Jeffreys at 
length succeeded in subduing the ex- 
citement of his client, and bringing 
him to converse calmly onthe painful 
and embarrassing discovery that had 
been made. Innumerable were the 
conjectures as to the means by which 
this secret acquaintance and corre- 
spondence had been carried on. 
Every servant in the house was ex- 
amined—but in vain. Even Joliffe, 
his daughter's maid, came at length, 
however strongly suspected, still un- 
discovered, out of the fierce and 
searching scrutiny. Poor Mrs Hil- 
lary’s precarious situation even did 
not exempt her from the long and 
angry enquiries of her exasperated 
husband. She had really, however, 
been entirely unacquainted with the 
affair. 

The next morning, Elliott was sum- 
moned from the City to Bullion House, 


whither he repaired pocortingiy 
about twelve o'clock, little imagining 
the occasion of his summons; for 
Miss Hillary had not communicated 
to him the intention she had formed 
of breaking the matter to her father, 
nor had she had any opportunity of 
telling him of the alarming discovery 
that had taken place. He perceived, 
nevertheless, certain symptoms of 
disturbance in the ominous looks 
of the porter who opened the hall- 
door and the servant who conducted 
him to the drawing-room, where he 
found Mr Hillary and another gen- 
tleman—Mr Jeftreys—seated toge- 
ther at a table covered with papers 
—both of them obviously agitated. 

‘* So, sir,’ commenced Mr Hillary, 
fixing his furious eye upon Elliott 
as he entered, “ your villany’s found 
out—deep as you are!” 

“ Villany, sir?’ echoed Elliott 
indignantly, but turning very pale. 
“ Yes, sir—villany ! villany ! 


_d——ble villany! ay—it’s all found 


out! Ah—ah—you cursed scoun- 
drel!” exclaimed Mr Hillary, with 
quivering lips and shaking his fist at 
Elliott. 

“ For God's sake, Mr Hillary, be 
calm!” whispered Mr Jeffreys, and 
then addressed Elliott with a quiet 
severity—‘* Of course, Mr Eiliott, 
you are aware of the occasion of this 
dreadful agitation on the part of Mr 
Hillary ?’ Elliott bowed, with a 
stern inquisitive air, but did not open 
his lips. 

“You beggarly brute—you filthy 
d——d upstart—you—you’’—stam- 
mered Mr Hillary, with uncontrol- 
able fury, “‘ your father was a scoun- 
drel before you, sir—he cut his throat, 
sir” 

Elliott’s face whitened in an instant, 
his expanding eye settled upon Mr 
Hillary, and his chest heaved with 
mighty emotion. It was happy for 
the old man that Elliott at length 
recollected in him the father of Mary 
Hillary. He turned his eye for an 
instant towards Mr Jeffrey, who was 
looking at him with an imploring, 
compassionate expression; Elliott 
saw and felt that he was thunder- 
struck at the barbarity of his client. 
Elliott’s eye remained fixed upon 
Mr Jeffrey for nearly a minute, and 
then filled with tears. Mr Jeffrey 
muttered a few words earnestly in 
the ear of Mr Hillary, who seemed 
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also a little staggered at the extent 
of his last sally. 

* Will you take a seat, Mr El- 
liott?” said Mr Jeffreys, mildly. 
Elliott bowed, but remained stand- 
ing, his hat grasped by his Jeft hand 
with convulsive force. “ You will 
make allowance, sir,” continued Mr 
Jeffreys, “ for the dreadful agitation 
of Mr Hillary, and reflect that your 
own conduct has occasioned it.” 

“So you dare to think of marry- 
ing my daughter, eh?” thundered 
Mr Hillary, as if about to rise from 
his chair. “ By ——, but I'll spoil 
your sport though—lI'll be even with 
you!” gasped the old man, and sunk 
back panting in his seat. 

** You cannot really be in earnest, 
sir,” resumed Mr Jeffreys, in the 
same calm and severe tone and man- 
ner in which he had spoken from the 
first-—“ in thinking yourself entitled 
to form an attachment and alliance 
to Miss Hillary?” 

‘“* Why am I asked these questions, 
sir, and in this most extraordinary 
manner ¢” enquired Elliott firmly, 
“ Have L ever said one single sylla- 
ble?” 

‘© Oh, spare your denials, Mr El- 
liott,” said Jeffreys, pointing with a 
bitter smile to the letters lying open 
on the table at which he sat, “ these 
letters of yours express your feel« 
ings and intentions pretty plainly. 
Believe me, sir, every thing is 
known!” 

“ Well, sir, and waat then?” en- 
quired Elliott, haughtily; “ those 
letters, I presume, are mine, address- 
ed to Miss Hillary?” Jeffreys bow- 
ed. ‘ Well then, sir, I now avow 
the feelings those letters express. I 
have formed, however unworthy 
myself, a fervent attachment to Miss 
Hillary, and I will die before I dis- 
avow it.” 

“ There! hear him! hark to the 
fellow! I shall go mad—I shall!” 
almost roared Mr Hillary, springin 
out of his chair, and walking to an 
fro, between it and that occupied by 
Mr Jeffreys, with hurried steps and 
vehement gesticulations. “ He owns 
it! He does! The——™” and he ut- 
tered a perfect volley of execrations. 
Elliott submitted to them in silence. 
Mr Jeffreys again whispered — 
tically into the ear of bis client, w 
resumed his seat, but with his eyes 
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fixed on Elliott, and muttering ve. 
hemently to himself. 

“ You see, sir, the wretchedness 
that your most unwarrantable — 
your artful—nay, your wicked and 
presumptuous couduct has brought 
upon this family—I earnestly hope 
that it is not too late for you to lis- 
ten to reason—to abandon your in- 
sane projects.” He paused, and 
Elliott bowed. “ It is ia vain,” con- 
tinued Mr Jeffreys, pointing to the 
letters, “ to conceal our fears that 
your attentions must have proved 
acceptable to Miss Hillary—but we 
give you credit for more honour, 
more good sense, than will admit of 
your carrying further this most un- 
fortunate affair, of your persisting in” 
such a wild—I must speak plainly— 
such an audacious attachment, one 
that is utterly unsuitable to your 
means, your prospects, your station, 
your birth, your education” —— 

“ You will be pleased, sir, to drop 
the two last words,” interrupted El- 
liott, sternly. 

* Why, you fellow! why, you’re 
my clerk! I pay you wages!—You're 
a hired servant of mine!” exclaim- 
ed Hillary, with infinite contempt. 

* Well, sir,” continued Jeffreys, 
“ this affair is too important to allow 
of our quarrelling about words. 
Common sense must tell you that 
under no possible view of the case 
can you be a suitable match for 
Miss Hillary; and, therefore, com- 
mon honesty enjoins the course you 
ought to pursue. However, sir,” 
he added, in a sharper tone, evi- 
dently piqued at the composure and 
firmness maintained by Elliott, ‘‘ the 
long and short of it is, that this af- 
fair will not be allowed to go further, 
sir. Mr Hillary is resolved to pre- 
vent it—come what will.” 

“ Ay, so help me God!” ejacu- 
lated Mr Hillary, casting a ferocious 
glance at Elliott. 

“ Well, sir,” said Elliott, with a 
sigh, “‘ what would you have me do? 
—Pray, proceed, sir.” 

“Immediately renounce all preten- 
sions,” replied Mr Jeffreys, eagerly, 
“to Miss Hillary—return her letters 
—pledge yourself to discontinue 
your attempts to gain her affections, 
and I am authorized to offer a foreign 
situation connected with the house 
you at present serve, and to guaran- 
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tee you a fixed income of L.500 a- 


“ Ay!—Hark’ee, Elliott, I'll do all 
this, so help me God!” suddenly 
interrupted Mr Hillary, casting a 
look of imploring agony at Elliott, 
who bowed respectiully, but made 
no reply. 

“ Suppose, sir,” continued Mr Jef- 
freys, with an anxious and disap- 
pointed air,—“‘suppose, sir, fora mo- 
ment, that Miss Hillary were to en- 
tertain equally ardent feelings to- 
wards you, with those which, in these 
letters, you have expressed to her— 
can you, as a man of honour—of 
delicacy—of spirit—persevere with 
your addresses where the inevitable 
consequence of success on your 
part must be her degradation from 
the sphere in which she has hitherto 
moved—her condemnation to strait- 
ened circumstances—perhaps to ab- 
solute want—for life!—For believe 
me, sir, if you suppose that Mr Hil- 
lary’s fortune is to supply you both 
with the means of defying him—to 
support you in a life, on her part of 
frightful ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence, and on your’s of presumption 
and selfishness—you will find your- 
self awfully mistaken!” 

“ He’s speaking the truth—by 
~ he is!” eaid Mr Hillary, 
striving to assume a calin mianner. 
“If you do come together after all 
this, d——-n me if I don’t leave 
every penny I have in the world, to 
an hospital—or to a jail—in which 
one of you may perhaps end your 
days, after all!” 

* Perhaps, Mr Elliott,’ resumed 
Jeffreys, “ lam to infer from your 
silence that you doubt—that you 
disbelieve these threats. If so, I as- 
sure you, you are grievously and 
fatally mistaken; you do not, be- 
lieve me, know Mr Hillary as I 
know him, and have known him this 
twenty years and upwards. I so- 
lemnly and truly assure you that he 
will as certainly do what he says, 
and for ever forsake you both, as you 
are standing now before us!”—He 
paused. “ Again, sir, you may ima- 
gine that Miss Hillary has property 
of her own—at her own disposal. 
Do not so sadly deceive yourself on 
that score! Miss Hillary has, at this 
moment, exactly L.600 at her own 
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“ Ay—only L.600—that’s the ut- 
termost penny” —— 

* And how long is that to last ?— 
come, sir—allow me to ask you what 
you have to say to all this?” en- 
quired Mr Jeffreys, folding his arms, 
and leaning back in his chair, with 
an air of mingled chagrin and ex- 
haustion. Elliott drew a long breath. 

“T have but little to say, Mr 
Jeffreys, in answer to what you 
have been stating,” he commenced, 
with a melancholy but determined 
air. ‘“ However you may suspect 
me, and misconstrue, and misre- 
present my character and motives, 
I never in my life meditated a dis- 
honourable action.”—He paused, 
thinking Mr Hillary was about to 
interrupt him, but he was mistaken. 
Mr Hillary was silently devouring 
every word that fell from Elliott, as 
also was Mr Jeffreys. “Iam here 
as a hired servant, indeed,” resumed 
Eiliott, with a sigh,—* and I am the 
son of one who—who—was an un- 
fortunate’—his eyes filled, and his 
voice faltered. For some seconds 
there was a dead silence. The per- 
spiration stood on every feature of 
Mr Hillary’s agitated countenance. 
‘But of course, all this is as nothing 
here.” He gathered courage, and 
proceeded with a calm and resolute 
air. “I know how hateful I must 
now appear to you. Ido deserve 
bitter reproof—and surely I have 
had it, for my presumption in aspir- 
ing to the hand and heart of Miss 
Hillary. I tried long to resist the 
passion that devoured me, but in 
vain. Miss Hillary knew my desti- 
tute situation; she had many oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining my character 
—she conceived a noble affection 
for me—I returned her love; I was 
obliged to do it secretly—and as far 
as that goes, I submit to any cen- 
sure—I feel—I know that I have 
done wrong!—If Miss Hillary choose 
to withdraw her affection from me, 
I will submit, though my heart 
break. If, on the contrary, she con- 
tinue to love me,” his eye brighten- 
ed—* I am not cowardly or base 
enough to undervalue her love.” — 
Here Mr Hillary struggled with Mr 
Jeffreys, who, however, succeeded 
in restraining his client.—“ If Miss 
Hillary condescends to become my 
wife” —— 
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“Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” 
groaned Mr Hillary, clasping his 
hands upon his forehead—“ open the 
windows, Mr Jeffreys—or I shall be 
smothered—I am dying—I shall go 
mad”—— 

*T will retire, sir,” said Eiliott, ad- 
dressing Mr Jeffreys, who was open- 
ing the nearest window. 

“No, but you shan’t though”— 
gasped Mr Hillary—“ you shall stop 
here” —he panted for breath— 
“* Hark’ee, sir—dy’e hear, Etliott— 
listen”—he could not recover his 
breath. Mr Jeffreys implored him 
to take time—to be cool—* Yes— 
now I’m cool enough—l’ ve—taken 
time—to consider—I have! Harke’e, 
sir—if you dare to think—of having 
—my daughter—and if she—is such 
a cursed fool—as to think of having 
--you”—he stopped for a few se- 
conds for want of breath—* why— 
look’ee, sir—so help me God—you 
may both—both of you—and your 
children—if you have any — die 
in the streets—like dogs— I’ve 
done with you—both of you— 
not a farthing—not a morsel of 
bread— —— me if I do!”—Here 
he breathed like a hard-run horse. 
“ Now, sir—like a thief as you are! 
—go on courting—my daughter— 
marry her! ruin her! go, and be- 
lieve that all I’m saying is—a lie !— 
go, and hope—that, by and by, I'll 
forgive you—and al] that—try it, sir ! 
Marry, and see whether I give in!— 
Til teach you—to rob an old man— 
of his child !—The instant you leave 
this house, sir—this gentleman— 
makes my will—he does!—and when 
I'm dead—you may both of you— 
go to Doctors’ Commons—borrow 
a shilling, if you can—and see if 
your names—or your children’s— 
are in it, ha, ha, ha!” he concluded 
with a bitter and ghastly laugh, 
snapping his shaking fingers at El- 
liott—* Get away, sir—marry, after 
this, if you dare ! ’”——_ 

Elliott almost reeled out of the 
room, and did not fully recollect 
himself till the groom of his aristo- 
cratic competitor, Lord Scamp, 
whose cab was dashing up to the 
gates of Bullion House, shouted to 
him to get out of the way, or be 


driven over ! 


Elliott returned to his desk, at 
Mincing-Lane, too much agitated and 
confused, however, to be able to at- 





tend to business. He therefore ob- 
tained a reluctant permission to 
absent himself till the morrow. 
Even the interval thus afforded, how- 
ever, he was quite incapable of 
spending in the reflection required 
by the very serious situation in which 
he had been so suddenly placed. He 
could not bring his mind to’ bear 
distinctly upon any point of his 
interview with Mr Hillary and Mr 
Jeffreys ; and at length, lost and be- 
wildered in a maze of indefinite con- 
jecture—of painful hopes and fears, 
he retired early to bed. There, 
after tossing about for several hours, 
he at length dropped asleep—and 
awoke at an early hour consider- 
ably refreshed and calmed. Well, 
then, what was to be done? 

He felt a conviction that Mr Hil- 
lary would be an uncompromising— 
an inexorable opponent of their mar- 
riage, however long they might 
postpone it with the hope of wear- 
ing out or softening away his repug- 
nance to it; and that if they mar- 
ried in defiance of him, he would 
fulfil every threat he had uttered. 
Of these two points he felt as cer- 
tain as of his existence. 

He felt satisfied that Miss Hillary’s 
attachment to him was ardent and 
unalterable ; and that nothing short 
of main force would prevent her 
from adopting any suggestion he 
might offer. As for himself, he was 
passionately—and his heart loudly 
told him disinterestedly attached to 
her; he could, therefore—as far as 
he himself was concerned—cheer- 
fully bid adieu to all hopes of enjoy- 
ing a shilling of her father’s wealth, 
and be joyfully content to labour for 
their daily bread. But—a fearful 
array of contingencies here present- 
ed themselves before him. Suppose 
they married, they would certainly 
have L.600 to commence with; but 
suppose his health failed him—or 
from any other cause he should be- 
come unable to support himself, a 
wife, and—it might be—a large fa- 
mily; how soon would 'L.600 disap- 
pear? And what would be then 
before them ?—His heart shrunk 
from exposing the generous and con- 
fiding creature whose love he had 
gained, to such terrible dangers. 
He could—he woxld—write to her, 
and entreat her to forget him—to 
obey the reasonable wishes of her 
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father. He felt that Mr Hillary had 
great and grievous cause for com- 
plaint against him; could make every 
allowance for his feelings, and for- 
give their coarse and extravagant 
manifestation—and yet, when he re- 
flected upon some expressions he had 
let fall—upon the intense and wither- 
ing scorn and contempt with which 
he had been treated—the more he 
looked at Tuts view of the case, the 
more he felt the spirit of a man 
swelling within him. He never trod 
so firmly, nor carried himself so 
erectly, as he did on his way down 
to the city that morning. 

But then again—what misery was 
poor Miss Hillary enduring! What 
cruel and incessant persecution was 
being inflicted upon her; but sae, 
too, had a high and bold spirit—he 
kindled as he pursued his meditations 
—he felt that the consciousness of 
kindred qualities endeared her to 
him tenfold more even than before. 

Thus he communed with himself, 
but at length he determined on wri- 
ting the letter he had proposed, and 
did so that night. 

He was not dismissed, as he had 
expected, from the service of Mr 
Hillary, who retained him, at the 
suggestion of Mr Jeffreys — that 
shrewd person feeling that he could 
then keep Elliott’s movements more 
distinctly under his own eye, and 
have more frequent opportunities of 
negotiating with him on behalf of Mr 
Hillary. Elliott’s position in the 
establishment was such as never 
brought him into personal contact 
with Mr Hillary ; and apparently no 
one but himself and Mr Hillary were 
acquainted with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
As before hinted, Mr Jeffreys was 
incessant in his efforts, both per- 
sonally and by letter, to induce El- 
liott to break off the disastrous con- 
nexion; and, from an occasional note 
which Miss Hillary contrived—de- 
spite all the espionage to which she 
was subjected—to smuggle to him, 
he learnt, with poignant sorrow, that 
his apprehensions of the treatment 
she would receive at the hands of 
her father, were but too well found- 
ed. She repelled with an affection- 
ate and indignant energy, his offers 
and proposals to break off the affair. 
She told him that her spirit rose with 
the cruelty she suffered, and decla- 


red herself ready, if he thought fit, 
to fly from the scene of trouble, and 
be united to him for ever. Many 
and many a sleepless night did such 
communications as these ensure to 
Elliott. He saw infinite danger in 
attempting a clandestine marriage 
with Miss Hillary, even should she 
be a readily-consenting party. His 
upright and manly disposition re- 
volted from a measure so underhand, 
so unworthy; and yet, what other 
course lay open to them? His own 
position at the counting-house was 
becoming very trying and painful. 
It soon became apparent that, on 
some account or another, he was an 
object of almost loathing disregard 
to the august personage at the head 
of the establishment; and the conse- 
quence was, an increasing infliction 
of petty annoyances and hardships by 
those connected with him in daily 
business. He was required to do 
more than he had ever before been 
called upon to do, and felt himself 
the subject of frequent and offensive 
remark, as well as suspicion. The 
ill-treatment of his superiors, how- 
ever, and the impertinencies of his 
equals and inferiors, he treated 
with the same patient and resolute 
contempt, conducting himself with 
the utmost vigilance and circum- 
spection, and applying to business— 
however unjustly accumulated upon 
him—with an energy, perseverance, 
and good-humour, that only the 
more mortified his unworthy ene- 
mies. Poor Elliott! why did he 
continue in the service of Hillary, 
Hungate and Company? How ut- 
terly chimerical was the hope he 
sometimes entertained of its being 
possible that his exemplary conduct 
could ever make any impression 
upon the hard heart of Mr Hillary! 
Miss Hillary did really, as has 
been just stated, suffer a martyrdom 
at Bullion- House, at the hands of her 
father. Every day caresses and 
curses were alternated, and she felt 
that she was in fact a prisoner—her 
every movement watched, her every 
look scrutinized. Mr Hillary fre- 
quently caused to be conveyed to 
her reports the most false and de- 
grading concerning Elliott; but they 
were such transparent fabrications, 
as of course to defeat the ends pro- 
posed. She found some comfort in 
the society of her mother, who, 
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though fora long time feeling and 
expressing strong disapprobation of 
her daughter’s attachment to Elliott, 
at Jength relented, and even endea- 
voured to influence Mr Hillary on 
their daughter’s behalf. Her kind of- 
fices were, however, suddenly inter- 
rupted by asecond attack of paralysis, 
which deprived her of the power of 
speech and motion. This dreadful 
shock, occurring at such a moment, 
was too much for Miss Hillary, who 
was removed from attending affec- 
tionately at the bedside of her un- 
happy mother, to her own room, 
where she lay for nearly a fortnight 
in a vielent fever. So far from these 
domestic trials tending, however, to 
soften the heart of Mr Hillary, they 
apparently contributed only to hard- 
en it—to aggravate his hatred of 
Elliott — of him who had done so 
much to disturb, to destroy bis do- 
mestic peace, his fondest wishes and 
expectations. 

Lord Scamp continued his inte- 


rested and flattering attentions to Mr | 


Hillary, with whom he was cone 
tinually dining, and at length—a 
“_< of the prodigious ascendency 

e had acquired over Mr Hillary— 
succeeded in borrowing from him a 
very considerable sum of money. 
Hillary soon apprized his Lordship 
of the real nature of the hindrance 
to his marriage with Miss Hillary ; 
and his Lordship of course felt it his 
duty, not to speak of his interest, to 
foster and inflame the fury of his 
wished-for father-in-law, against his 
obscure and presumptuous rival. 
Several schemes were proposed by 
this worthy couple for the purpose 
of putting an end to the pretensions 
and prospects of this “ insolent par- 
venu of the outer counting-house.” 
An accidental circumstance at length 
suggested to them a plot so artful 
and atrocious, that poor Elliott fell 
a victim to it. 

On returning to the counting-house, 
one day, from the little chop-house 
at which he had been swallowing a 
hasty and frugal dinner, he observed 
indications of some unusual occu- 
rence. No one spoke to him; all 
seemed to look at him as with sus- 
_ and alarm. He had hardly 

ung up his hat, and reseated him- 
self at his desk; when a message was 
brought to him from Mr Hillary, who 
required his immediate attendance 
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in his privateroom. Thither, there- 
fore, he repaired, with some surprise 
—and with more surprise beheld all 
the partners assembled, together with 
the head clerk, the solicitor of the 
firm, and one or two strangers. He 
had hardly closed the door after him- 
self, when Mr Hillary pointed to him, 
saying, “ This is your prisoner—take 
him into custody.” 

“ Surrender, sir—you’re our pri- 
soner,” said one of the two strangers, 
both of whom now advanced to him, 
one laying hold of his collar, the 
other fumbling in his pocket, and 
taking out a pair of handcuffs. EI- 
liott —— several paces from 
them on hearing the astounding lan- 
guage of Mr Hillary, and but that 

e was held by the officer who had 
grasped his collar, seemed likely 
to have fallen. He turned deadly 
pale. For a second or two he spoke 
not. 

** Fetch a glass of water,” said Mr 
Fleming, one of the partners, ob- 
serving Elliott’s lips losing their co- 
lour, and moving without uttering 
any sound. But he recovered him- 
self from the momentary shock, 
without the aid of the water, which 
seemed to have been placed in rea- 
diness beforehand, so soon was #t 
produced. Pushing aside the offi- 
cer’s hand that raised the glass to 
his lips, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of this, sir? How dare 
you deprive me of my liberty, sir?” 
—addressing Mr Hillary—“* What 
am I charged with?” 

“Embezzling the money of your 
employers,” interposed the solici- 
tor. As he spake, poor Elliott fixed 
upon him a stare of horror, and 
after standing and gazing in silence 
for several moments, attempted to 
speak, but in vain; and fell in a 
kind of fit into the arms of the 
officers. When he had recovered, he 
was conducted to a hackney coach 
which had been some time in rea- 
diness, and conveyed to the police 
office; where, an hour or two af- 
terwards, Mr Hillary, accompanied 
Fleming, the solicitor, 
and two of Elliott’s fellow-clerks, 
attended to prefer the charge. El- 
liott was immediately brought to the 
bar, where he stood very pale, but 
calm and self-possessed, his eyes 
fixed upon Mr Hillary with a stead- 
fast searching look that nothing 
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could have sustained but his indig- 
nant consciousness of innocence. 
He heard the charge preferred 
against him without uttering a word. 
The firm had had reason for some- 
time, it was said, to suspect that they 
were robbed by some member of 
their establishment; that suspicion 
fell at length upon the prisoner ; that 
he was purposely directed that day 
to go unexpectedly to dinner, having 
been watched during the early part 
of the morning; that his desk was 
immediately opened and searched, 
aud three five-pound notes, previ- 
ously marked (and these produced 
so marked), found in his pocket- 
book, carefully hid under a heap of 
papers; that he had been several 
times lately seen with bank-notes in 
his hand, which he seemed desirous 
of concealing ; that he had been very 
intimate with one of his fellow- 
clerks, who was now in Newgate, 
on a charge similar to the present ; 
that the firm had been robbed to a 
considerable amount; that Elliott 
had only that morning been asked 
by one of the clerks, then present, 
to lend him some money, when the 
prisoner replied that he had not got 
L.5 in the world.—All this, and 
more, Elliott listened to without ut- 
tering a syllable. 

* Well, sir,” said one of the ma- 
gistrates, “what have you to say to 
this very serious charge?” 

“ Say!—Why can you believe it, 
sir?” replied Elliott, with a frank 
air of unaffected incredulity. 

“Do you deny it, sir?” enquired 
the magistrate, coldly. 

“ Yes, Ido! Peremptorily, in- 
dignantly! Itisabsurd! JZ rob my 
employers ? They know better—that 
it is impossible!” 

“Can you prove that this charge 
is false?” said the magistrate with 
a matter-of-fact air. ‘' Can you ex- 
plain, or deny the facts that have been 
just sworn to?” Elliott looked at 
him, as if lost inthought. “ Do you 
hear me, sir?” repeated the magis- 
trate, sternly; “you are not bound 
to say any thing; and I would cau- 
tion you against saying any thin 
to criminate yourself.” Still Elliott 
paused. “ If you are not prepared, 
1 will remand you for a week, before 
committing you to prison.” 

“ Commit me to prison, sir!” re- 
peated Elliott, with at once a per- 
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plexed and indignant air,—“ Why, I 
am as innocent as yourself!” 

“ Then, sir, you will be able easily 
to account for the L.15 found in 
your desk this morning ’——. 

‘** Ah, yes—I had forgotten that— 
I deny the fact. They could not have 
been found in my desk—for I have 
not more than L.4, and a few shil- 
lings, in the world, till my next quar- 
ter’s salary becomes due” —— 

“ But it is sworn here—you heard 
it sworn as well as I did—that the 
money was found there. Here are 
the witnesses—you may ask them 
any questions you think proper— 
but they swore to the fact most dis- 
tinctly’—— 

“ Then, sir,” said Elliott, with a 
start, as if electrified with some sud- 
den thought—‘I see it all! Oh 
God, I now see it all! It was placed 
there on purpose! It is a plot laid 
to ruin me!” He turned round 
abruptly towards Mr Hillary, and 
fixing a piercing look upon him, he 
exclaimed, in a low voice, “ Oh, 
monster!” He was on the eve of 
explaining Mr Hillary’s probable mo- 
tives—but the thought of his daugh- 
ter suddenly sealed his lips. “ Sir,” 
said he, presently, addressing the 
magistrate, ‘‘ I take God to witness 
that I am innocent of this atrocious 
charge. I am the victim of a con- 
spiracy—commit me, sir—commit 
me at once. I put my trust in God 
—the father of the fatherless !.” 

The magistrates seemed struck 
with what he had said, and much 
more with his manner of saying it. 
They leaned back, and conferred to- 
gether for a few minutes. “ Our 
minds are not quite satisfied,” said 
the one who had already spoken, 
‘* as to the propriety of immediately 
committing the prisoner to Newgate. 
Perhaps stronger evidence may be 
brought forward in a few days. 
Prisoner, you are remanded for a 
week.” 

“I hope, sir,” said Mr Hillary, 
“ that he will by that time be able to 
clear his character—nothing I wish 
more. It’s a painful thing to me and 
my partners to have to press such a 
charge as this—but we must protect 
ourselves from the robbery of ser- 
vants!” This was said by the speaker 
to the magistrates; but he did not 
dare to look at the prisoner, whose 


piercing, indignant eye he felt to be 
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fixed upon him, and to follow his 
every motion. 

That day week Elliott was fully 
- committed to Newgate: and on the 
next morning, the following para- 
graph appeared in the newspapers:— 

“«——- Street. Henry Elliott, a 
clerk in the house of Hillary, Hun- 
gate, and Company, Mincing Lane 
(who was brought to this office a 
week ago, charged with embezzling 
the sum of L.15, the money of his 
employers, and suspected of being 
an accomplice of the young man who 
was recently committed to Newgate 
from this office on a similar charge), 
was yesterday fully committed for 
trial. He is, we understand, a young 
man of respectable connexions, and 
excellent education. From his ap- 
pearance and demeanour he would 
have seemed incapable of commit- 
ting the very serious offence with 
which he stands charged. He seem- 
ed horror-struck on the charge being 
first preferred, and asseverated his 
innocence firmly, and in a very im- 
pressive manner, declaring that he 
was the victim of a conspiracy. In 


answer to a question of the magis- 


trate, one of his employers stated, 
that up to the time of preferring 
this charge, the prisoner had borne 
an excellent character in the house.” 

The newspaper containing this 
paragraph found its way, on the 
evening of the day on which it ap- 
peared, into Miss Hillary’s room, 
through her maid, as she was pre- 
paring to undress, and conveyed to 
her the first intimation of poor El- 
liott’s dreadful situation. The mo- 
ment that she had read it, she sprung 
to her feet, pushed aside her maid, 
who attempted to prevent her quit- 
ting her apartment, and with the 
newspaper in her hand, flew wild- 
ly down the stairs, and burst into 
the dining-room, where her father 
was sitting alone, in his easy-chair, 
drawn close tothe fire. “Father!” 
she almost shrieked, springing to 
within a yard or two of where he 
was sitting—* Henry Elliott robbed 
you! Henry Elliott in prison! A 
common thief!” pointing to the 
newspaper, with frantic vehe- 
mence. “Is it so? And you his 
accuser? Oh, no! no! Never!” 
she exclaimed, a wild smile gleam- 
ing on her pallid countenance, 
at the same time sweeping to and 
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fro before her astounded father, with 
swift but stately steps, continuing, 
as she passed and repassed him— 
“ No, sir! no! no! no!—Oh, for 
shame! for shame, father! Shame 
on you! shame! His father dead ! 
His mother dead! No one to feel 
for him! No one to protect him! 
No one to love him—but—me!” 
——and accompanying the last few 
words with a loud and thrilling 
laugh, she fell at full length insen- 
sible upon the floor. 

Her father sate cowering in his 
chair, with his hands partially ele- 
vated—feeling as though an angry 
angel had suddenly flashed upon his 
guilty privacy ; and when his daugh- 
ter fell, he had not the power to quit 
his chair and go to her relief for 
several seconds. A horrible suspi- 
cion crossed his mind, that she had 
lost her reason; and he spent the 
next hour and a half in a perfect 
ecstasy of terror. As soon, how- 
ever, as the apothecary summoned 
to her assistance had assured him 
that there were, happily, no grounds 
for his fears—that she had had a very 
violent fit of hysterics, but was now 
recovered, and fallen asleep—he 
ordered the horses to his carriage, 
and drove off at top speed to the 
chambers of his City solicitor, Mr 
Newington, to instruct him to pre- 
cure Elliott’s instant discharge. 
That, of course, was utterly impos- 
sible ; and Mr Hillary, almost stupi- 
fied with terror, heard Mr Newington 
assure him that the King of England 
himself could not accomplish such 
an object! That Elliott must now 
remain in prison till the day of trial 
—about a month or six weeks hence 
—and then be brought to the bar as 
a felon; that there were but two 
courses to be pursued on that day, 
either not to appear against the pri- 
soner, and forfeit all the recogniz- 
ances, or to appear in open court, 
and state that the charge was with- 
drawn, and that it had been founded 
entirely on a mistake. That even 
then, in either case, Elliott, if really 
innocent (Mr Newington was no 
party whatever to the fraudulent 
concoction of the charge, which was 
confined to Mr Hillary and Lord 
Scamp), would bring an action at 
law against Mr Hillary, and obtain, 
doubtless, very large damages for 
the disgrace, and danger, and injury 
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which Mr Hillary’s unfounded 
charge had occasioned him; or— 
more serious still—he might perhaps 
indict all the parties concerned for a 
conspiracy. 

“ But,” said Mr Hillary, almost 
sick with fright at this alarmin 
statement of the liabilities he ha 
incurred, “ I would not wait for an 
action to be brought against me—I 
would pay him any sum you might 
recommend, and that, too, instantly 
on his quitting the prison walls.” 

“ But, pardon me, Mr Hillary— 
why all this’—— 

“ Oh—something of very great 
importance has just happened at my 
house, which — which — gives me 
quite a different opinion. But I was 
saying I would pay him instant- 
ly’ —— 

“ But if the young man be spirit- 
ed, and conscious of his innocence, 
and choose to set a high value upon 
his character, he will insist on clear- 
ing it in open court, and dare you to 
the proof of your charges before the 
whole world—at least J should doso 
in such a case.” 

* You would, would you, sir?” 


exclaimed Mr Hillary angrily, the 
big drops of perspiration standing 
upon his forehead. 

“ Certainly—certainly—I should, 


indeed ; but let that pass. I really 
don’t see” continued Mr New- 
ington, anxiously. 

“ D——n him, then!” cried Mr 
Hillary desperately, after a pause, 
snapping his fingers, “ let him do 
his worst! He can never find me 
out.” 

“Eh? what?” interrupted New- 
ington briskly, “find you out! What 
can you mean, Mr Hillary ?” 

‘© Why—a—”’ stammered Mr Hil- 
lary, colouring violently, adding 
something that neither he himself 
nor Mr Newington could under- 
stand. The latter had his own sur- 
mises—somewhat vague, it is true— 
as to the meaning of Mr Hillary’s 
words—especially coupling them, as 
he did instantly, with certain ex- 
pressions he had heard poor El- 
liott utter at the police office. He 
was a prudent man, however, and 
seeing no particular necessity for 
pushing his enquiries further, he 
thought it best to let matters remain 
as Mr Hillary chose to represent 
them. 
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Six weeks did poor Elliott lie 
immured in the dungeons of New- 
ate, awaiting his trial—-as a felon. 
hat pen shall describe his mental 
sufferings during that period? Con- 
scious of the most exalted and scru- 
pulous integrity—he who had never 
designedly wronged a human being, 
even in thought—whom dire neces- 
sity only had placed in circumstan- 
ces which exposed him to the devil- 
ish malice of such a man as Hillary 
—who stood alone, and with the ex- 
ception of one fond heart, friendless 
in the world—whose livelihood de- 
pended on his daily labour, and who 
had hitherto supported himself with 
decency, not to say dignity, amidst 
many grievous discouragements and 
hardships—this was the man pining 
amid the guilty gloom of the cells of 
Newgate, and looking forward each 
day with shuddering to the hour 
when he was to be dragged with in- 
dignity to the bar, and perhaps 
found guilty, on perjured evidence, 
of the shocking offence with which 
he was charged! And all this was 
the wicked contrivance of Mr Hil- 
lary—the father of his Mary! And 
was he liable to be transported—to 
quit his country ignominiously and 
tor ever,—to be banished with dis- 
gust and horror from the memory of 
her who had once so passionately 
loved him—as an impostor—a villain 
—a felon! He resolved not to at- 
tempt any communication with Miss 
Hillary, if indeed it were practicable ; 
but to await, with stern resolution, 
the arrival of the hour that was either 
to crush him with unmerited, but 
inevitable infamy and ruin, or ex- 
pose and signaily punish those whose 
malice and wickedness had sought 
to effect his destruction. What steps 
could he take to defend himself? 
Where were his witnesses? Who 
would detect and expose the perjury 
of those who would enter the wit- 
ness-box on behalf of his wealthy 
prosecutors? Poor soul! Heaven 
support thee against thy hour of 
trouble, and then deliver thee! 
Miss Hillary’s fearful excitement, 
on the evening when she discovered 
Elliott’s situation, led to a slow fever, 
which confined her to her bed for 
nearly a fortnight; and when, at the 
end of that period, she again appear- 
ed in her father’s presence, it was 
only to encounter—<despite her wan 
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looks—a repetition of the harsh and 
crue] treatment she had experienced 
ever since the day on which he had 
discovered her reluctance to receive 
the addresses of Lord Scamp. Day 
after day did her father bait her on 
behalf of his Lordship — with alter- 
nate coaxing and cursing: all was 
in vai. —for when Lord Scamp at 
lergth made her a formal offer of 
his precious “hand and heart,” she 
rejected him with a quiet contempt 
which sent him, full of the irritation 
of wounded conceit, to pour his 
sorrows into the inflamed ear of her 
father, 

The name that was written on 
her heart—that was constantly in 
her sleeping and waking thoughts, 
Elliott—she never suffered to escape 
her lips. Her father frequently men- 
tioned it to her, but she listened in 
melancholy, oftener indignant si- 
lence. She felt convinced that there 
was some foul play on the part of her 
father, connected with Elliott's incar- 
cerationin Newgate, and could some- 
times scarcely conceal, when in his 
presence, ashudder of apprehension. 
Aud was it likely—was it possible— 
that such a measure towards the 
ubhappy, persecuted Elliott, could 
have any other effect on the daugh- 
ter, believing him, as she did, to be 
pure and unspotted, than to increase 
and deepen her affection for himn— 
to present his image before her 
mind’s eye, as that of one enduring 
martyrdom on her account, and for 
her sake ? 

At length came on the day ap- 
pointed for Elliott’s trial, and it was 
with no little trepidation that Mr Hil- 
lary, accompanied by Lord Scamp, 
stepped into his carriage, and drove 
down to the Old Bailey, where they 
sat together on the bench till nearly 
seven o'clock, till which time the 
Court was engaged upon the trial of 
a man for forgery. Amid the bustle 
consequent upon the close of this 
long trial, Hillary, after introducing 
his noble friend to one of the alder- 
men, happened to cast his eyes to 
the bar which had been just quitted 
by the death-doomed convict he had 
heard tried, when they fell upon the 
figure of Elliott, who seemed to have 
been placed there for some minutes, 
and was standing with a mournful 
expression of countenance, appa« 
rently lost in thought. Even Mr 
Hillary’s hard heart was almost 
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touched by the altered appearance 
of his victim, who was greatly ema- 
ciated, and seemed scarce able to 
stand erect in his most humiliating 
position. 

Mr Hillary knew the perfect in- 
nocence of Elliott; and his own 
guilty soul thrilled within him, as his 
eye encountered for an instant the 
steadfast, but sorrowful eye of the 
prisoner. In vain did he attempt to 
appear conversing carelessly with 
Lord Scamp, who was himself too 
much agitated to attend to him! 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 
No counsel had been retained for 
the prosecution, nor did any appear 
for the defence. The Court, there- 
fore, had to examine the witnesses ; 
and, suffice it to say, that after about 
half an hour’s trial, in the course of 
which Hiilary was called as a wit- 
ness, and trembled so excessively as 
to call forth some encouraging ex- 
pressions from the Bench, the 
Judge who tried the case decided 
that there was no evidence worth a 
straw against the prisoner, and con- 
sequently directed the Jury to ac- 
quit him, which they did instantly, 
adding their unanimous opinion, 
that the charge against him appeared 
both frivolous and malicious. 

‘© Am I to understand, my Lord, 
that I leave the court freed from all 
taint, from all dishonour?” enqui- 
red Elliott, after the foreman had 
expressed the opinion of the jury. 

“ Certainly — most undoubtedly 
you do,” replied the Judge. 

* And, if I think fit, 1am at liberty 
hereafter to expose and punish those 
who have wickedly conspired to 
place me here ona false charge? ” 

“ Of course, you have your re- 
medy against any one,” replied the 
cautious judge, “ whom you can 
prove to have acted illegally.” 

Elliott darted a glance at Mr Hil- 
lary, which made his blood rush 
tumultuously towards his guilty 
heart, and bowing respectfully to the 
Court, withdrew from the ignomi- 
nious spot which he had been so in- 
famously compelled to occupy. He 
left the prison a little after eight 
o'clock; and wretched indeed were 
his feelings as the turnkey, opening 
the outermost of the iron-bound and 
spiked doors, bade him farewell, 
gruffly adding—‘‘ Hope we mayn’t 
meet again, my hearty !” 

J hope not, indeed!” replied 
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Elliott, with a sigh ; and descending 
the steps, found himself in the 
street. He scarce knew, for a mo- 
ment, whither to direct his steps, 
staggering, overpowered with the 
strange feeling ot suddenly-recover- 
ed liberty. The sad reality, how- 
ever, soon forced itself upon him. 
What was to become of him? He 
felt wearied and faint, and almost 
wished he had begged the favour of 
sleeping, for the night, even in the 
dreary dungeons from which he had 
been but that moment released. 
Thus were his thoughts occupied, as 
he moved slowly towards Fleet 
Street, when a female figure ap- 
proached him, mufiled in a large 
shawl. 

“ Henry—dearest Henry!” mur- 
mured the half-stifled voice of Miss 
Hillary, stretching towards him both 
her hands; “ so, you are free! You 
have escaped from the snare of the 
wicked! Thank God—thank God! 
Oh, what have we passed through, 
since we last met] Why, Henry, 
will you not speak tome? Doyou 
forsake the daughter, for the sin of 
her father?” 

Elliott stood staring at her as if 
stupified. 

“ Miss Hillary!” he murmured, 
incredulously. 

“ Yes—yes! I am Mary Hillary; 
I am your own Mary. But, ob, 
Henry. how altered you are! How 
thin! How pale and ill you look! I 
cannot bear tosee you!” And co- 
vering her face with her hands, she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“ T can hardly—believe—that it is 
Miss Hillary,” muttered Elliott.— 
“ But—your father! — Mr Hillary! 
What will he say if he sees you? 
Are not you ashamed of being seen 
talking to a wretch like me, just slip- 
ped out of Newgate?” 

“ Ashamed? My Henry—do not 
torture me! Iam heart-broken for 
your sake! It is my own flesh and 
blood that lam ashamed of. That it 
could ever be so base” —— 

Elliott suddenly snatched her into 
his arms, and folded her to his breast 
with convulsive energy. 

If the malignant eye of her father 
had seen them at that moment! 

She had obtained information that 
her father was to the Old 
Bailey with Lord Scamp, and soon 
contrived to follow them, unnoticed 
by the domestics. She could not 
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t into the court, as the was 
ean filled ; and had i 
ing about the door for upwards of 
four hours, making eager enquiries 
from those who left the court, as to 
the name of the prisoner who was 
being tried. She vehemently urged 
him to accompany her direct to 
Bullion House, coufront her father, 
and demand reparation for the 
wrongs he had inflicted. “I will 
stand beside you—I will never leave 
you—let him turn us both out of his 
house together! ”—continued the 
excited girl—* I begin to loathe it— 
to feel indifferent about every thing 
it contains—except my poor unoft- 
fending — dying mother! — Come, 
come, Henry, and play the man !”— 
But Elliott’s good sense led him to 
expostulate with her, and he did so 
successfully, representing to her the 
useless peril attending such a pro- 
ceeding. He forced her into the 
coach that was waiting for her—re- 
fused the purse which she had tried 
nearly fifty times to thrust into his 
hand—promised to make a point of 
writing to her the next day in such 
a manner as should be sure of reach- 
ing her, and after mutually affec- 
tionate adieus, he ordered the coach- 
man to drive off as quickly as pos- 
sible towards Highbury. She found 
Bullion House in a tumult on ac- 
count of her absence. 

“ So—your intended victim has 
escaped!” exclaimed Miss Hillary, 
suddenly presenting herself before 
her father, whom Lord Scamp had 
but just left. 

* Ah, Polly—my own Poll—and 
is it you, indeed ?” said her father, 
evidently the worse of wine, ap- 
proaching her unsteadily—* Come, 
kiss me, love !—where—where have 
you been, you little puss—puss— 
puss——’” 

“ To Newgate, sir!” replied his 
daughter in a quick stern tone, and 
retreated a step or two from her ad- 
vancing father. 

“‘ N—n—ew-gate |—New—new— 
gate!” he echoed, as if the word 
had suddenly sobered him. “ Well 
—Mary—and—what of that?” he 
— drawing his breath heavi- 


y- 

“To think that your blood flows 
in these veins of mine!” continued 
Miss Hillary, with extraordinary 
energy, extending her arms towards 


him, “I call you father—and yet” 
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—she shuddered—“ you are a guilty 
man—you have laid a snare for the 
innocent—Tremble, sir! tremble! 
Do you love your daughter ? I tell 
you, father, that if your design had 
succeeded, she would have Jain dead 
in your house within an hour after 
it was told her!—Oh, what—what 
am I saying ?—where have I been ?” 
—She pressed her hand to her fore- 
head; her high excitement had pas- 
sed away. Her father had recover- 
ed from the shock occasioned by her 
abrupt reappearance. He walked 
to the door, and shut it. 

“ Sit down, Mary,” said he, stern- 
ly, pointing to the sofa. She obey- 
ed him in silence. 

‘Now, girl, tell me—are you drunk 
or sober ?— Where have you been? 
What have you been doing ?”’ he en- 
quired with a furious air. She hid 
her face in her hands, and wept. 

“ You are driving me mad, 
father!” she murmured. 

“ Come, come ! — What !—you’re 
playing the coward now, Miss!— 
Where’s all your bold spirit gone? 
—What! can’t you bully me any 
more ?—Snivel on then, and beg my 
forgiveness!—What do you mean, 
Miss,” said he, extending towards 
her his clenched fist—‘ by talking 
about this fellow Elliott being—my 
victim ? Eh!—Tell me, you auda- 
cious hussy ! you ungrateful vixen! 
what dy’e mean ?—Say, what the 
d——1 has come to you?” She made 
no answer, but continued with her 
face concealed in her hands. “ Oh 
-—l’m up to all this! I see what 
you're after! I know you, young 
dare-devil!—You think you can 
bully me into letting you marry this 
brute—this beggar—this swindler ! 
—Ah, ha! you don’t know me 
though! By ——, but I believe 
you and he are in league to take 
my life!” He paused, gasping with 
rage. His daughter remained si- 
lent. ‘ What has turned you so 
against me?” he continued in the 
sane violent tone and manner.— 
“ Haven’t I been a kind father to 
you all my ”—— 

‘“ Oh yes, yes, yes! dear father, I 
know you have!” sobbed Miss Hil- 
lary, rising and throwing herself at 
his feet. 

“Then why are you behaving in 
this strange way to me ?’’ he enquir- 
ed, somewhat softening his tone. 
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“ Mary, isn’t your poor mother up 
stairs dying; and if 1 lose her and 
you too, what’s to become of me?” 
Miss Hillary wept bitterly. “ You’d 
better kill your old father outright 
at once than kill him in this slow 
way! or send him to a mad-house, 
as you surely will! Come, Molly— 
my own little Molly—promise me 
to think no more of this wretched 
fellow! Depend on’t he’ll be re- 
venged on me yet, and do me an in 
jury if he can! Surely the devil him- 
self sent the man across our family 
peace! Idon’t want you to marry 
Lord Scamp since you don’t like 
him—not I! It’s true I have longed 
this many a year to marry you to 
some nobleman—to see you great 
and happy—but—if you can’t fancy 
my Lord Scamp, why—I give him 
up! And if I give Aim up, won’t you 
meet me half way, and make us all 
happy again by giving up this fellow 
so unworthy of you? He comes 
from a d——d bad stock, believe 
me! Remember—his father gambled, 
and—cut his throat,” added Hillary 
in a low tone, instinctively trembling 
as he recollected the effect produced 
upon Elliott by his utterance of 
these words on a former occasion. 
“ Only think, Molly! My daughter, 
with a vast fortune—scraped toge- 
ther during a long life by her fa- 
ther’s hard labour—Molly—the only 
thing her father loves, excepting al- 
ways your poor mother—to fling 
herself into the arms of a common 
thief—a—a gaol- bitd—a felon—a fel- 
low on his way to the gallows’? _— 

“ Father!” said Miss Hillary so- 
lemnly, suddenly looking up into her 
father’s face, ‘‘ You Know that this is 
false ! You know that he is acquitted 
—that he is innocent—you knew it 
from the first—that the charge was 
false!” 

Mr Hillary, who had imagined he 
was succeeding in changing his 
daughter’s determination, was im- 
measureabl y disappointed and shock- 
ed at this evidence of his failure. 
He bit his lips violently and looked 
at her fiercely, his countenance dark- 
ening upon her sensibly. Scarce 
suppressing a horrible execration,— 
turning a deaf ear to all her passion- 
ate entreaties on behalf of Elliott— 
he rose, forcibly detached her arms, 
which were clinging to his knees, 
and rung the bell. 
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s¢ Send Miss Hillary's maid here,” 
said he, hoarsely. The woman with 
a frightened air soon made her ap- 

earance. 

* Attend Miss Hillary to her room 
immediately,” said he sternly, and 
his disconsolate daughter was Jed 
out of his presence to spend a night 
of sleepless agony. 


——“ On bed 
Delirious flung, sleep from her pillow 
flies ; 
All night she tosses, nor the balmy 
power 
In any posture finds ; till the grey morn 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love: and then, perhaps, 
Exhausted nature sinks a while to rest, 
Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 
That o’er the sick imagination rise, 
And in black colours paint the mimic 
scene !” 


Many more such scenes as the one 
above described followed between 
Mr Hillary and his daughter. He 
never left her from the moment he 
entered till he quitted his house on 
his return to the City. Threats, en- 
treaties, promises—magnificent pro- 
mises—all the artillery of persuasion 
or coercion that he knew how to use, 
he brought to bear upon his wearied 
and harassed daughter, but in vain. 
He suddenly took her with him into 
Scotland; and after spending therea 
wretched week or two, returned 
more dispirited than he had left. He 
hurried her to every place of amuse- 
ment he could think of. Now he 
would give party after party, for- 
getful of his poor wife’s situation; 
then let a week or longer elapse in 
dull and morose seclusion. Once 
he was carried by his passion to 
such a pitch of frenzy, that he 
struck her on the side of her head, 
and severely!—nor manifested any 
signs of remorse when he beheld 
her staggering under the blow. But 
why stay to particularize these pain- 
ful scenes? Was this the way to 
put an end to the obstinate infatua- 
tion of his daughter? No—but to 
increase and strengthen it—to add 
fuel to the fire. Her womanly 
pride—her sense of justice—came 


—powerful auxiliaries—to aly 
her love of the injured Elliott. 
She bore his ill-treatment at length 
with a kind of apathy. She had 
long lost all respect for her father, 
conscious as she was that he had 
acted most atrociously towards El- 
liott; and presently after “ some 
natural tears” for her poor mother, 
she became wearied of the mono- 
tonous misery she endured at Bul- 
lion House, and ready to fly from it. 
Passing over an interval of a month 
or two, during which she continued 
to keep up some correspondence 
with Elliott, who never told her the 
extreme misery—the absolute want 
he was suffering, since her father re- 
fused to give him acharacter such as 
would procure his admission to an- 
other situation, and he was therefore 
reduced to the most precarious 
means possible of procuring a liveli- 
hood. Miss Hillary, overhearing 
her father make arrangements for 
taking her on a long visit to the conti- 
nent,—where he might, for all she 
knew, leave her to end her days in 
some convent—fled that night in des- 
peration from Bullion House, and 
sought refuge in the humble resi- 
dence of an old servant of her father’s. 
Here she lived, for a few days, in 
terrified seclusion—but she might 
have spared her alarms, for her father 
received the news of her flight with 
sullen apathy—merely exclaiming, 
‘* well—as she has made her bed she 
must lie upon it.” He made no en- 
quiries after her, nor attempted to 
induce her to return. When at 
length apprized of her residence, he 
did not go near the house. He had 
evidently given up the struggle in 
despair, and felt indifferent to any 
fate that might befall his daughter. 
He heard that the banns of marriage 
between her and Elliott were pub- 
lished in the parish church where 
her new residence was situated—but 
offered no opposition whatever. He 
affixed his signature when required 
to the document necessary to trans- 
fer to her the sum of money—L. 600, 
standing in her name in the funds, 
in sullen silence. ‘ 


(To be continued). 
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ALCIBIADES THE YOUNG MAN. 
Scenes I—ILV. 


*¢ Now for the love of Love, and her soft hours, 
Let's not confound the time with conference harsh : 
There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now: What sport to-night? ’’ 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Tur Greeks—whatever March of Intellect, Penny Magazine, and the 
Diffusion of Useless Knowledge, may think of it—were shrewd fellows in 
their way. They did not light their nuptial chambers with a fetid vapour, 
convey pigs to the shambles at the rate of thirty miles an hour, nor ride 
a-hunting on their tea-kettles—yet something of the arts that refine and 
ennoble luxury was revealed to the countrymen of Phidias and Ictinus. 
Athens had no such orators as Mr Poulett Thomson, Mr Spring Rice, or 
that liberal scion of the “ House of Russell,” who denounces Orange 
associations, BECAUSE they bring into occasional union the different ranks 
of the community—yet Demosthenes and A‘schines were well enough for 
such audiences as ¢iey had to deal with, in times when the utterance of 
a sentiment similar to the noble Lord’s would not have been precisely 
the best means of keeping popularity. The Dionysian festival witnessed 
no such tragedies as the Don Carlos of a certain petit litiérateur (so chris« 
tened by that clever old vagabond, Talleyrand), whose shrimp figure we 
have more than once seen followed by the deep, unfathomable eye of his 
godfather, with a glance not indicative of the highest degree of venera- 
tion—yet the Agamemnon of Aischylus, the King CGZdipus of Sophocles, 
and the Medea of Euripides, were sufficiently powerful laxatives, on the 
cathartic principle of Aristotle, for the turbulent passions of spectators, 
who knew nothing of normal schools, and had net been trained on the 
intellectual system. Then their language—though, as phrenological lec- 
turers have receatly and justly observed, it consists merely of words— 
has so rich a choice and copiousness of these words, gives such “ a 
soul to the objects of sense,” and such a “ body to the abstractions of 
metaphysics,” that we used to flatter ourselves some small notion of things 
too had crept into the unfurnished corners of our grandly-developed peri- 
cranium, in the process of acquiring it. Nay, eo little has the conceit 
been taken out of us, that we should not decline the challenge of the most 
redoubtable bumposopher that ever discoursed to an auditory of 2000, at 
twopence halfpenny a-head, to meet him on his own ground—with a clear 
stage and no favour—minute time—for L.500 a-side, to be made up by 
our respective friends. The fact is—to let Mr George Combe into a 
secret—we go far beyond the mysteries of sinciput and occiput, cerebrum 
and cerebellum ; and have only to proclaim this circumstance in an open- 
ing address, in order to ruin his itinerant speculations for ever and a day. 
Our plan is ANTHROPOLOGY, founded on the doctrines of an illegible Greek 
MS., forming part of the royal library in an “ uninhabited island, not yet 
discovered.” It divides mankind—and womankind—into four classes, the 
encephalic, the thoracic, the abdominal, and the fundamental, according 
to the relative proportions of the bodily regions referred to by these 
names in different individuals. From each, evidence of faculties and 
dispositions may be drawn, especially from the “ last not least.” Let our 
ingenious rival only make the experiment; and if, for one young lady’s 
character slowly and doubtfully evolved by handling heads, there be not 
ten instantaneously manifested by manipulation at the other end of the 
spinal vertebrae, we bind ourselves to take a ticket for his next course of 
lectures, and to—attend them. 

To return to our muttons—the Greeks and their language :—what we 
happen to be envying them at this particular crisis, is their wonderful 
power of analysis and discrimination—their prodigious nicety in marking 
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out and shading off the conterminous provinces of a complex notion. 
Think of thirteen separate and individual names for the progressive “acts” 
of life, from the “ infant, mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” to the 
“ Jast scene of all, that ends this strange eventful history!” Shakspeare 
himself, in the little-known and never-quoted passage here alluded to, 
makes but seven stages of the journey graveward. And we, were we 
writing Greek—which we do in a style almost equal to our English— 
should never have been driven to that hateful periphrasis—young man— 
so redolent of Heine and young Germany, Victor Hugo and young France, 
and other reminiscences dangerous to the equilibrium of our stomach— 
with which we have been forced to disfigure our running title. We have 
a sneaking kindness for “‘ us youth,” were it only for the sake of Falstaff; 
but when Sir John adds, “ young men must live,’ we are fain to answer, 
with the French philanthropist, je x’en vois pas la nécessité. Between 
youth and man, if people must live at all, it should be after the fashion of 
the marmot, “ which absconds all winter, and doth feed upon its own fat.” 
To see them is horrible; to Aear them is as bad as to sit out the first 
appearance of a rhetorical advocate in the General Assembly, or a debate 
in the reformed House of Commons. 

At that age we leave off shaving for a beard, and begin té suspect that 
there is not quite so much amusement in shaving to get rid of one. 

At that age the soft bloom of puberty is hardened—the superficial charm 
of vernal tints has melted away—and the faces of nineteen out of every 
twenty male friends we meet, appear to us to be settling into hopeless 
ugliness. 

At that age we thought ourself the greatest genius on earth—an opinion 
long since abandoned by all except our enemies. 

At that age those whose wise parents have had them finished at a Ger- 
man university, renounce “ all the articles of the Christian faith.” The 
Devil smiles a melancholy smile, and wishes he could be of their way of 
thinking. . 

At that age we planned an epic poem, a history, and a didactic essay 
upon freedom. 

At that age, “ adoring Fredericks,” and “ devoted Carolines,” for the 
first time calculate the price of beef. Frederick perceives that to resign 
“his own and only one.” will not darken the whole vista of his future days. 
Caroline adopts the prudent belief that one man may do nearly as well as 
another to pay the bills and become the father of her children. 

At that age Alcibiades was already the Loverace of Athens, and ac- 
quainted with a trick or two, which Richardson would have imagined if he 
could. In aword, he was between his twentieth and his five-and-twentieth 
year. Tis the sole period of his career at which we absolutely hate him 
—why, the story of Glycerium will explain. 


Grycerium, daughter of Ariston—an orphan-heiress—still unclaimed by 
her nearest bachelor-kinsman—still under the careless guardianship of an 
aged uncle—was one of the few with whom Alcibiades found cunning and 
compulsion equally needful. She was among the fairest virgins of Athens. 
Slander had never breathed upon her fame. At the very moment when 
maids and matrons were emulously courting the son of Clinias, she seemed 
scarcely to know of his existence. Of hers he was but too well aware. 
The chilness of her glance struck no cold into his heart. His eye told her 
this fact plainly enough: yet she appeared to require a more distinct inter- 
preter. Often at public festivals he sought to tempt her into conversation ; 
her answers were as calm as if addressed to one of her own sex. Those 
who gain their notions of antiquity at second-hand, will be surprised to 
learn that he made or found many other opportunities of pressing his treae 
cherous suit. A thousand female witnesses would then—had the evil eye 
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been more than a fable—have blasted the object of his preference; but that 
preference—if you could trust her words or her features—was nothing to 


her. 


Let the parties speak for themselves. Alcibiades encounters Glycerium 


returning from the temple of Ceres. 


Scene I. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Alc. You keep, then, to your point, 
beautiful Glycerium! All that I tell 
you of your charms, and of my feel- 
ings, is nothing but poetry ? 

Glyc. (Laughing.) Mere, down- 
right poetry. I keep to my point. 

Alc. And though I sware the deep- 
est and the dearest oath thyself 
could dictate ? 

Glyc. I keep to my point. 

Alc. And shall nothing, nothing 
persuade thee of the contrary? To 
a persevering zeal, they teach us, all 
things yield; and is thy heart, en- 
chanting girl, to be the unyielding 
prodigy of nature? Demand of me 
—O, demand what thou wilt! De- 
mand gifts—— 

Glyc. Alcibiades, you speak with 
Glycerium! 

Alc, With Glycerium indeed—the 
proud Glycerium !—Demand sacri- 
fices! Demand proofs and trial! O, 
demand—— 

Glyc. Well, then, I demand time 
for the probation. 

Alc, Time? What time ? 

Glyc. O, not too much of it either. 
Simply a couple of years. 

Ale, (Indignant.) Glycerium, do I 
deserve your mockery ? 

Glyc. (Still more sportively.) Good 
gods above us! who is mocking? If 
thy flame be so vehement, why 
should it not last all the longer? 
There are fiery mountains, if travel- 
lers speak sooth, that have been 
burning on for centuries. But, in- 
deed 

Alc. Well! What indeed ? 

Glyc. Indeed it were a pity that 
our she-companions should go so long 
in —s and our young matrons 
be so long faithful to their husbands. 





Now, Alcibiades, art thou resolved ? 
Shall our bargain stand for the two 
years ? 

Alc. He, sweet Glycerium, loves 
thee not who could love thee for two 
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years—love without possession— 
and yet live. 

Glyc. Not so, not so! So soon as 
I saw life in danger, I might mitigate 
my prudery, and limit the experi- 
ment. 

Alc. Life in danger, saidst thou ? 
O, if that might touch thee, name me 
but an enemy to rush upon—a mon- 
ster to contend with! 

Glyc. As if we were living in the 
days of Alcides, when there were 
Nemean lions and fire-breathing 
hydras!—Good son of Clinias, you 
understand me not, because you will 
not understand me. The danger to 
life, of which I spoke, must be nei- 
ther more nor less than a—— con- 
sumption—the fruits of too pro- 
tracted expectation. 

Alc. You hold fast, then, by this 
jocular demand ? 

Glyc. hold fast by this serious de« 
mand ; and I tender thee free choice 
of entering on thy suitor-service to« 
day—or to-morrow. 

Alc. ( Proudly.) Glycerium, have 
you never heard that conquerors, 
who strain too hard their conditions 
with the conquered, often end by 
gaining less than at first was offered 
them ? 

Glyc. O yes; the case at least may 
be conceived. 

Ale. The case has happened; be- 
lieve me, happened often. 

Glyc. ( Bitterly.) Who questions it ? 
Only it is one shall never happen 
betwixt thee and me. 

Alc. Shall it not ?—Thinkst thou 
it shall not?—A wager on it! This 
case shall come; come speedily! Why 
dost thou hesitate ? Thy hand upon’t! 
The wager holds. . 

Glyc. (With anger.) Shameless! I 
laugh at this juvenile audacity, 
which venal courtesans and vile 
coquettes have trained thee to. 
Dreamst thou, because they have 
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listened to thee, that now nothing 
can withstand thee ? Know that thy 
charms—charms, forsooth!—are in 
my eyes so worthless, so despicable, 
that 

Alc, Hush, my good Glycerium! 
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You are heaping errors upon errors. 
A foe despised is already half-victo- 
rious; since where circumspection 
is awanting——enough, Glycerium, 
we meet again, and that right sud- 
denly ! 





Suppose ten days to have elapsed. Then try the Sortes Shakspeariane, and 
these lines will be sure to come up for poor Glycerium :— 


* Was ever woman in this humour woo’d ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
I'll have her—but I will not keep her long.” 


They may stand as the motto of 


Scene Ii. 


Giycerium’s Bath-room. 


Guycerium (ix the bath). 


Mysis. Might I venture to ask thee, 
my gracious mistress, why for some 
time past thou sighest so at inter- 
vals, and drawest thy breath so pi- 
teously deep ? 

Glyc. (Astonished.) Isigh? Idraw 
my breath so deep? I believe thou 
art raving, Mysis; do I indeed do 
80? 

Mysis. O yes, often, very often! 
Even when thou art wrapt in sleep, 
aod probably in dreams, thou wilt 
utter, ever and anon, strange words, 
then start up with so terrified an air, 
that I tremble with thee, Heaven 
knows how heartily. 

Glyc. To think that I should know 
nothing of all this! 

Mysis. ’Tis true, however; abso- 
lutely true. And besides—if you 
would not take it ill to be told-—— 
(hesitates. ) 

Glyc. Well? 

Mysis. I don’t know—it is possible 
——perhaps I deceive myself—— 
even that matchless, lovely bloom 
upon your cheeks (hesitates 
again. ) 

Glyc. ( Angrily.) Wilt not have done 
with thy stammering ? Out with it 
at once, or not at all. 

Mysis. Thatlovely bloom of health 
has seemed, for these last seven days, 
to be diminishing. 

Glyc. I half believe the idiot is 
daring to make game of me, 


Mysis (a female slave). 


Mysis. O no! Not so indeed. 
Rather have I been guessing on all 
sides what secret trouble could be 
thus disquieting thy bosom—and so 
I found out—— 

Glyc. Indeed! Thou foundest 
somewhat, did’st thou? Ha, ha, ha! 
Well, and it was—— 

Mysis. That I had no occasion to be 
guessing so much about the matter ; 
that it was probably a certain trouble, 
which generally makes its first ap- 
pearance with our fourteenth or fif- 
teenth year, and until our fortieth, 
our fiftieth, or oftentimes our six- 
tieth, departs not—the TROUBLE OF 
LOVE. 

Glyc. Poor Mysis, I fear me the 
trouble of madness has got hold of thee; 
for a guesser, at least, thou art irre- 
trievably ruined. 

Mysis. That may the Powers for 
thy own sake forbid! What, most 
beautiful Glycerium, adorned with 
all the graces of Love’s goddess, 
wouldst thou still be unacquainted 
with Love’s self? Wouldst thou 
still reckon it an honour te remain 
frigid and insensible ? Believe me— 
me who have lived longer in the 
world than thou—in thy place—— 

Glyc. (Laughing.) No doubt, no 
doubt, in my place wouldst thou 
otherwise demean thyself, since I— 
by happy fortune—am not Mysis. 

Mysis, Be what thou wilt! To 
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enjoy life forms the happiness of life ; 

yet one often forfeits this kind of 

happiness for ever, by disdaining it 
_ too long. O Glycerium, it now rests 
| solely with thyself, to become the 
envy of thy sisters, the first of thy 
sex. Despise not the counsel of thy 
faithful slave, and profit by the aus- 
picious opportunity that may per- 
. haps never return. 

Glyc. Is the fool again speaking 
riddles ? What, prithee, is this aus- 
picious opportunity I am not to 
lose ? 

Mysis. Nay, feign not thyself so 
ignorant of what all Athens knows! 
Deny it-not at least to me, that the 
flower of our Attic youth, the fair- 
est, the hopefullest of Greeks 

Glyce Ha, ha, ha! Art.thou there 
at last, madam go-between? I can 
fancy thou speakst of Alcibiades. 

Mysis. To be sure Ido. To whom 
but Alcibiades could these epithets 
belong ? 

Glyc. In thy eyes, perhaps, but 
not in mine! Pity, my poor Mysis, 
thou art not some fifteen years 
younger, and he himself does not 
hear thee! He loves his own praises 
too well not to debase himself, for 
a few moments, out of gratitude. 

Mysis. O no; my wishes could 
never soar so high. 

Glyc. Nor mine sink so low. To 
be serious, Mysis! As you value my 
favour, henceforth not a word of 
this young profligate, who coquets 
it with every courtesan in Athens 
— but assuredly never shall with 
me. Could you believe it, but the 
other day the insolent offered to 
wager with me — — Enough of 
him! Thou shalt be most grievously 
chastised—I will have thee scourged 
with rods till the blood run down 
thy back—if bis name ever again 
escape thy lips. 

Mysis, Well, then, iflam no longer 
to speak of him and for him, let him 
—let him (running off) do it for him- 
self! 

Glyc. (Amazed, and calling after 
her.) How? What's this? What 
saidst thou? Mysis, remain! 

Alcibiades. ( Starting out of a hiding- 
place, where he has heard all, behind 
Glycerium’s back.) She said, beauti- 
ful Glycerium 

Glyc. ( Terrified.) Gods! Dreads 
ful! Who dares? (Zwurning round, 
she sees Alcibiades; springs up in 
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the same moment, and throws on, in 
great disorder, the first garment she 
can lay hold of.) Ha! Infamous!— 
Mysis! Slaves! Myrto! Mysis! 

Alc. Spare thy lungs, beautiful 
Glycerium! Mysis is probably by 
this time too far off to hear thee; 
too far off are all other witnesses, 
whom—even could thy cries bring 
them hither—thy modesty no doubt 
would wish away again. Beside 
thee thou hast none but a young 
man, who to escape the pang of 
perishing for love, has ventured on 
a step, the temerity—the audacious 
ingenuity of which—thou wilt—for 
the sake of that very love—forgive. 
(Approaching. ) 

Gilyc. (Shrinking into a corner.) 
Off, miscreant! Touch me not, or 
—— away from me! or—— 

Alc. Seest thou, dear Glycerium, 
what a silly thing threats are in some 
positions? They expire, yet un- 
spoken, on the lips of the threatener : 
so do but allow me a few words 
to 

Glyc. Accurst be thou, and accurst 
each word of thine, insidious villain! 
—Corrupting slaves—holding no in- 
decency too base, so it but serve 
thy appetites! —I tell thee once 
again, away! and take with thee my 
utter abhorrence for the future, as 
thou hast had my indifference in 
the past. 

Alc. And why, Glycerium—I ad- 
jure thee tell me why has this indif- 
ference pursued me? She, that alone 
has forced me to such bold expe- 
dients—O how was she offended ? 
what dost thou require in the man 
that is to please thee ? 

Glyc. Henceforth I shall require 
that he be as unlike as possible to 
thee, egregious villain! 

Alc. An answer that sounds well 
—and nothing more. Dost thou re- 
quire in him noble ancestry? Say 
whatis nobler than mine ? Dost thou 
require wealth? I have as much as 
any citizen of Athens. Renown ? 
Methinks what I have reaped is, for 
my years, sufficient ; not to mention 
that the seed I’ve sown for time to 
come, bids fairer than my neigh- 
bours’! Dost thou require beauty 
of person? Listen to the judgment 
of thy sisters;—thou wilt hardly 
hear a judgment to my prejudice. _ 

Glyc. I listen only to my own; 
and in accordance with that, sooner 
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shall the vilest, the blackest Moor 
become my chosen lover, than 
thou. Away with a coin, that has 

assed already through a thousand 
Goode, and in each lost more and 
more, till scarce a jot of worth re- 
mains! 

Alc. (With a tone of half-bitter 
feeling.) Excellent! Aconceit,which 
probably—in such a situation, such 
a dress—no maiden ever yet has 
lighted on ! ( Calmly.) O, Glycerium, 
how strong and how glowing my 
love must be to bear, without 
abating, what is so wont to annihi- 
late affection—contemptuous, un- 
merited mockery. No, maiden, as 
fair—far fairer than a goddess-grace 
—thou canst not in earnest mean 
to play Diana with me; or, if thou 
wilt, let me be thy Endymion! *— 
O suffer this arm—which no other 
ever yet repelled—to wind around 
thee. Be thou the elm, and I the 
vine-branch! The only one art thou, 
who has taught me that true love is 
omnipotent; I will teach thee, in 
return, that all the joys of earth are 
less than nothing to the raptures of 
tenderness. (He embraces her. She 
looses herself from him with marks 
of sovereign disgust ; und he lets her 


go. 

Glyc. Off! I tell thee. Joys with 
thee were to me the pains of hell. 
Off! or even these weak hands 
shall try to tear out thy lascivious 
eyes. 

Alc. (Laughing.) An experiment, 
7 faith,in which they shall not lightly 
speed! A robbery, against which I 
must struggle pretty lustily! Too 
dear would be my loss, did I no 
longer see—no longer see this bo- 
som, shining like the marbles of 
Phidias—wax seven times refined 
yields to it, as morning twilight 
to the sun:—this arm, this face, 
—O, not the mere roses of youth, 
but even the flush of anger gives it 
matchless charms. Glycerium! too 


exquisite Glycerium! is thy hate for 
me really, then, so vehement ? 

Glyc. More vehement than words 
can breathe. 

Alc. And not a hope of change ? 

Glyc. The gods will never punish 
me so heavily. For the last time I 
tell thee—Begone ! 

Alc, And for the first time I tell 
thee, that passion makes thee blind. 
Thou wilt have me go, and bethinkst 
thee not of the consequence of going; 
bethinkst thee not, that now—in this 
broad daylight—across this open 
court, o’erlooked by twenty jealous 
eyes—out of this door, which leads 
to nothing but thy bath-room— 
*twould bring upon thee endless and 
immeasurable troubles. 

Glyc. What troubles can it bring, 
when I proclaim aloud the ignomi- 
nious fraud that helped thee here ? 

Alc. Poor maiden, then wouldst 
thou only publish thy own shame! 
—Knowst. thou the world so little, 
as not yet to know its inclination to 
think the worst of every one? Ah! 
often enough has it transformed he- 
roic deeds to crimes. Here too will 
it approve its power; here, where 
iJ] construction borders so close on 
probability. Alcibiades alone with 
Glycerium! Alone with her in the 
bath room! O, by my word, report 
speaks of both of us too favourably 
for any one to believe we would 
squander such precious moments on 
simple conversation. 

Glyc. Slanderer, the reputation of 
my virtue stands as firmly as that of 
thy audacity. 

Alc. Doubly bad for thee, if the 
latter rank so high!—Then must it 
have devoured thy innocence more 
quickly than the wolf the lamb. Im- 
peach me just as bitterly as you 
please ; they will reckon it for cer- 
tain that you hide—the head charge 
of the impeachment. Load me with 
invectives, and they will put down 
the effect of thy purity to the account 








* “ Tales of love, 

How the pale Pheebe, hunting in a grove 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she convey'd him softly in a sleep, 

His temples crown’d with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 

To kiss her sweetest.” —Faithful Shepherdess. 
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of—disappointed expectations. The 
thousands of thy sisters, who would 
not have let me depart from them so 
much disgraced, will assuredly not 
give thee credit for a virtue of which 
they feel themselves incapable. Thou 
wilt only have lost Mr, without 
escaping a scandal—hitherto uncer- 
tain, now confirmed. And lastly —— 
but why am I speaking to the winds ? 
It is thy pleasure I should go; Lobey 
thee and depart. (As if going.) 

Glyc. (Ponders half a minute, with 
eyes cast upwards ; then with passion- 
ate anziety.) Alcibiades! 

Alc. Well? Dost thou recollect 
thyself? Am I permitted to remain ? 

Glyc. Not that, not that! But yet 
—by this way, which leads along a 
covered passage, past my chamber, 
through a private door—by this I 
would have thee go. 

Alc. (Considers for a couple of seconds 
—this having taken him by surprise.) 
Impossible! Pardon me, beautiful 
Glycerium, if for once I have my 
own way, since thou so often hast 
had thine. A covered passage! Past 
thy chamber! through a private 
door! O no, that is the path of only 
a favoured, happy lover! Tbe scorn- 
ed, despised, rejected, would profane 
it. Far shorter ways has he to choose, 
and chooses—that by which he came. 
Farewell. (As if going.) 

Glyc. (Anziously.) Alcibiades ! 

Alc, Well? Your pleasure ? 

Glyc. Ha! miscreant, too well 
thou knowest that now I must bid 
thee stay.—Excellent! Is this thine 
art of conquering maidens? Is it in 
this thy charms’ allmightiness con- 
sists? Does it become a man—not 
yet dead to all sense of shame— 
when he encounters modesty, to 
have resort to force ? 

Alc. And who here talks of force ? 
Look on me, Glycerium: these arms 
are strong and muscular ; they have 
wrestled victoriously with men; but 
not yet have I essayed to throw 
them round thee—or, if I did, that 
feeble off! was sufficient to undo 
them.—Nay, more! Behold, lam not 
so unarmed, as thou perchance sup- 
posest (showing a dagger, hitherto con- 
cealed beneath his mantle.) Out of fore- 
sight I brought it hither; and thou 
wouldst not have been the first of 
thy sex to sink down—at sight of 
such an argument—from the cruel- 





est of beauties to the most comply- 
ing. -But what a libidinous Satyr 
might deem glorious, is loathsome to 
the son of Clinias. Surprise and 
stratagem he counts legitimate ; but 
Sorce——fye upon’t! Away with thee, 
worthless weapon. Bodies thou 
mightst subdue; but souls thou 
couldst never change, souls thou 
couldst never bless! Away with 
thee! (Casts it disdainfully into a core 
ner.) 

Glyc. Excellent again! Vapour 
away with thy magnanimity before a 
maid, whose good name thou so in- 
famously plottest to destroy—whom, 
not content with the vilest artifice, 
thou threatenest now with ill report 
from others, and slander from thy- 
self. Villain, is that not worse than 
to subdue with daggers ? 

Alc. Do I hear aright? I threat- 
ened thee with slander? When did 
I that ? 

Glyc. Saidst thou not two seconds 
ago, they would believe thee more 
readily than me ? 

Alc. How falsely you interpret all 
about me, because you handle all 
with prejudice! My silence—I said, 
or meant to say—they would credit 
sooner than ‘iy words. No, Glyce- 
rium, it shall not be for thy sake 
Alcibiades will begin to study the 
most abandoned of all vices—talse- 
hood. Freely will he confess the 
truth—ay, even of this interview— 
to every one that asks him. But that 
he should go out into the open mar- 
ket-place, assemble the citizens of 
Athens, and recount to them how 
scornfu!ly thou hast entreated ‘him ; 
to demand that, would really be too 
much. 

Glyc. And who demands it? Ge- 
nerosity in thee were a penance for me. 
I ask only justice : justice towards a 
girl—whom—thou thyself hast com- 
pelled—to become thy enemy. 

Alc. (Hastily interrupting her.) I 
have compelled thee to it? Com- 
pelled thee? Good gods! I compel 
a maiden to be my enemy, for whom 
I would a thousand times have sacri- 
ficed my life—and sacrifice it now! 
O how, Glycerium, how have I done 
this ? 

Glyc. You think, then, that the 
daring style in which you first soli- 
cited my favour; your contumelious 
wager; your corrupting of a wretch- 
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ed slave—who shall dearly pay for 
it— your manly stratagem; your 
threats; should not the least offend 
me ? 

Alc. Pardon me, Glycerium, if of 
all these accusations I try to meet 
the first alone. All the other steps 
are the steps of unrequited love—a love 
that now has nothing left to lose! 
O acknowledge that a case like this 
excuses any thing. But I wooed thee 
daringly? Daringly, Glycerium ! Look 
around thee, and name me the 
maiden { have wooed with so much 
constancy and truth. Was I not 
blind toa thousand becks—with eyes 
for none but thee? At every festival 
did I not press as near thee as I 
could? Were not my first proposals 
as modest as words could make 
them ? If perchance I did not cringe 
so low as others—did not so humbly 
kiss the dust from off your sandals ; 
if I seemed amazed when you re- 
quired in sport so lengthened a pro- 
bation; O bethink thee that 1 am 
ALcIBIADES—that Nature, when she 
formed me, blent fire largely in the 
compound. It warms, but it con- 
sumes ;—to conceal it is impossible, 


Glyc. The more reasonably may 
one shun its neighbourhood. 

Alc. Aud yet in the whole universe 
is nothing nobler than this youthful 


fire! All that lives draws life from 
this! Yet loathes it contempt and 
mockery more than its kindred ele- 
ment loathes water. Hadst thou 
declined my love in favour of an- 
other earlier passion, I could have 
suffered, and been stil]. But mock- 
ery! such bitter mockery !—Yes, 
Glycerium, what I have since done, 
I do not yet repent of; but if it ap- 
pears tothee so infamous, come thep, 
revenge thyself! but not with the 
revenge of hate. (He takes up the dag- 
ger.) See, against thee I would not 
use this steel; perbaps you may 
scruple less to turn it against me; 
and I—I too will rather endure its 
point than thy angry glances. It 
kills with more tolerable pain. (He 
offers it to her. She lets it fall.) 

Glyc. Dissembler! How prompt to 
profier things, of which you see be« 
fore hand that they cannot be accept- 
ed! And how obdurate in others, 
which your own heart should dic- 
tate! But | thy very words shall 
snare thee. it be true that Gly- 
cerium is dear to thee—that the hope 
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of her regard is precious—obdcy her 
now. She descends to implore, where 
she has a right to command. 

Alc. And what ? 

Glyc. Again, as if you knew not! 
That you will go; go instantly ; go 
by that door. 

Alc, How much dost thou demand 
of me, and how low dost thou rate 
my common sense! Shall I sacrifice 
what cost me so much trouble, 
bribery, danger, and uneasiness! 
Shall 1 give up an opportunity, that 
never will return! And for what? 
That thy whole wrath may fall upon 
a miserable slave— more compas- 
sionate than thou to my torments; 
that thy scorn, thy coldness, thy re- 
proaches, may henceforth doubly 
persecute me? 

Glyc. That need not be. 
forgive and forget. 

Alc, Forget 2? So cannot I —Glyce- 
rium, Glycerium, what seekst thou 
of me? And yet——come, then, I 
will give thee proofs, whether my 
love be genuine or not; I will sa 
crifice for thee what for no father, 
no brother I could sacrifice; will 
steal away like a detected thief; 
if thou wilt first promise me two 
things. 

Glyc. Promise thee two things? 
And what? 

Alc. Nothing against thine honour. 

Glyc. First say then, what ? 

Alc. And give such promise that 
I can be certain of thy keeping it ? 

Glyc. That thou mayst be as soon 
as I tender thee my lightest word. 
Falsehood these lips have never 
uttered; deception I have never 
known; and that dissimulation is a 
stranger to me—that—methought— 
thy own experience might have 
taught thee. 

Ale, (To himself.) Good! She 
begins already to say more than is 
quite necessary. ( Aloud.) You pro- 
mise then ? 

Glyc. I never promised what I 
knew not of. First, therefore, let 
me hear. 

Alc, Thou promisest that I may 
depart with at least the hope of one 
day returning under happier aus- 
pices—that to my passion, stead- 
fastly enduring, every favourable 
prospect be not eternally denied— 
that prepossessions shall not always 
disappoint my wishes. Dost thou 
promise this? No—no? 


I can 
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Glyc. (With forced calmness.) 
And thy second condition? 

Alc. First of all accordance of the 
first, Glycerium! 

Glyc. (Still with forced indiffer- 
ence.) And thy second condition? 

Alc, First of all accordance of my 
first! So must I say again, enchant- 
ing girl. 

Glyc. (With a somewhat jeering 
smile.) I thought the experienced 
Alcibiades knew female hearts too 
well not to be able to interpret 
silence. 

Alc. O grant it, ye gods, that I 
might interpret it according to my 
wishes! May I, dearest maiden, may 
I? 

Glyc. Aud can I tell then what 
thou art to be hereafter, when I know 
not yet whether even to-day thy 
scarce-given promise will be kept. 

Alc. (Eagerly approaching her.) 
Glycerium! Loveliest Glycerium ! 

Gyle. (With a grave, but not an 
angry tone.) No retracting, Alci- 
biades. Thy second condition ? 

Ale. ( To himself.) Just two minutes 
too soon. (Aloud.) My second con- 
dition is a trifle for thee to grant; 
it is one—single—kiss. 

Glyc. (Smiling half in mockery.) 
No, young man; to him to whom I 
would not give even a forced mark 
of favour, far less shall it be volun- 
tarily given. 

Alc, Is this the maiden who per- 
mits me to hope? 

Glyc. To hope, but nothing more. 
(Moving off.) Come, Alcibiades, 
come! I will show thee the way 
thou must take. 

Ale. ( Throwing himself before her, 
and seizing her hand, which she seems 
to wish to withdraw, and—leaves ) 
First thy kiss! Should it be only the 
kiss of pardon. 

Glyc. (Laughing.) Hadst thou not 
better add a third condition—that I 
should give it thee ? 

Ale. O, no! Behold my modera- 
tion; even fo dare to take itisa 
happiness. (He hisses her.) Gly= 
cerium! Glycerium! 

Glyc. Will you not yet let me go? 

Alc. Just—just these few words 
more. Art thou really the maiden 
without guile, the maiden who 
never yet dissembled, as but now 
thou boastedst of thyself? O 
then—— 

Glyc. (Attentively, and nearly re- 
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leasing herself.) Well! and what 
then? 

Alc. Wind thyself about as thou 
wilt, little snake, I let thee not go. 
Then, would I say, have I ensnared 
thee more in thy words than thou 
me inmine. There was fire in that 
kiss — there was the fire of love. 
Maiden without guile, where gottest 
thou this, except—except at least 
thy former abhorrence be over ? 

Glyc. Excellent! Was I not sure 


of it? At the slightest favourable— 


the fruits of nothing but forbear« 
ance—— 

Alc. (Putting his hand softly on 
her mouth.) No, Glycerium, I know 
what you would say, and know that 
you deceive yourself. Alcibiades 
holds to his promise—goes hence, 
though it should cost him his life 
as surely as it costs him his peace— 
goes (with slow enunciation) as soon 
as you insist upon it. ( With insinu- 


ating tone.) But what if you insist 
not? If you were to be as kind as 
you are charming ? 

Glyc. (Feigning to look angry.) 
Now really 

Alc. I must kiss away—kiss away 


objections, which the fairest of all 
earthly lips would offer to my hap- 
piness. Faster, faster must I hold 
this charming girl, who would be 
Aglaia, did she not so perversely 
flee the arrows of brother Love. 
Nay, nay! Turn thyself not from me! 
Hide not from me this bosom’s 
throbbing, which, were that pos- 
sible, would make it yet more beau« 
tiful! (Kneeling.) See here, the 
youth that kneels before thee, that 
claeps thy knee in supplication, sup- 
pose him no longer Alcibiades, 
no longer the Athenian hundreds 
of thy sex would fly to greet, no 
longer him whom Fame has loudly 
voiced the favourite of proud As- 
pasia—away with his riches and re- 
nown! Behold in him nothing but— 
a youth so full of the most ardent 
fire!—a youth adjuring thee no 
longer to deny thyself and him life’s 
sweetest joy! O maiden, forget thy 
former enmity! Let the past be past 
for ever! For, by the throne of Love, 
so as I am now, such shall I be 
unchangingly, if thou be but the 
same ! 

Glyc. (Half bending over him.) 
Rise, rise, thou flatterer ! 

Alc. Is it a friend that bids me? 
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Glyc. If it be, I fear me a deceived has my heart so beat before—for 
one. Who can trust thee, incon- none shall it so beat again. 
stant? Who can believe thee, Glyc. Ah! if thou wert but honest, 
wheedling tongue ? darling boy! 

Alc. Glycerium can! For none 





We saw, from the seventh word she spoke to him, how the affair must 
end. ’Tis with virgins as with argand lamps—to deliberate is to be lost. 
The lamp that twinkles is about to—stink; the maid that parleys is about 
to fall from an angel to a—woman; from an ethereal meteoric creature, 
native to crystalline spheres—disporting with the young-eyed cherubim— 
flitting in the glory of its rainbow hues across the vaulted empyrean—to 
a thing still beauteous, still inestimable, but of the earth—and earthy. 
Dear, degraded, delicious beings! You may call them butterflies if you 
please, my Lord Byron, but their generation is precisely the reverse. 

Glycerium should have screamed, kicked, scratched—not spoken. 
There was the fatal step; fatal as Clarissa Harlowe’s when she left the 
house of her father. Zhen, as with Clarissa, it became a mere calculation 
of sooner or later. And when our Greek maiden dropped the dagger, you 
perceived—did you not ?—that she was no Lucretia in her soul. — 

By the by, how do you like Meissner’s painting with our varnish P In 
comparison with Richardson’s we think its tone subdued, especially since 
poor benighted pagans—running over with original sin—are the dramatis 
persone. As for throwing too opaque a veil over these particular scenes, 
we should as soon dream of putting a philabeg on Venus, or hanging cur- 
tains in the Titian gallery. 

A few such pictures were essential to our moral—and that is enough— 
—more than enough—to say for them. Thomson, naughty man, yet un- 
banished from drawing-room tables, paints Musidora without any moral 
at all. But in Spring—too early for river-baths in hazel-copses—his ama- 
tory ethics rise almost to the purity of ours :— 


** Flush’d by the spirit of the genial year, 

Now from the virgin’s cheek a fresher bloom 
Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round; 
Her lips blush deeper sweets ; she breathes of youth ; 
The shining moisture swells into her eyes 

In brighter flow; her wishing bosom heaves 
With palpitations wild ; kind tumults seize 

Her veins, and all her yielding soul! is Jove. 
From the keen gaze her lover turns away, 

Full of the dear eestatic power, and sick 

With sighing languishment. Ah, then, ye fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts ; 

Dare not the infeetious sigh ; the pleading look, ' 
Down-cast and low, in meek submission drest, 
But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth, 

Gain on your purpos’d will. or in the bower, 
Where woodbines flaunt, and roses shed a couch, 
While Evening draws her crimson curtains round, 
Trust your soft minutes with betraying Man!” 


Ah poor Glycerium! Had you but studied elocution under Sheridan 
Knowles—and so been well drilled in the Seasons! 





But we must go on with our romance. According as you reckon by 
vulgar estimation—by the “ Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses ” 
of Virgil—or by widow’s allowance in the indulgent latitude of English 
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law—you will find it necessary to date the next scene. And it will bring 


upon the stage the she-companion, TIMANDRA. 
suffice it for the present, that she was trained in the school 
honour to her instructress, and was the most lasting love of Alcibiades. 
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More of her hereafter: | 
cf Aspasia, did | 
ee 





Scene III. ° 


The Gardens of AUCIBIADES. 


AvcriprapEs, ANTIocHUS, TIMANDRA. 


Alc. Welcome, my dears! Still so 
few of you? 

Ant. The rest are waiting in the 
arbour. I gave Timandra my com- 
pany in her walk. 

Tim. Is this the fashion, Alci- 
biades ?—Invite us to your premis- 
es—and then be the Jast to show 
yourself !—Three minutes later, and 
Antiochus would have come to a 
declaration in full form. 

Alc. Small credit to thee, if thou 
needest so much time to draw on a 
young fellow to one folly the more. 
But a truce with this jesting ; I have 
serious matter in hand !—Rejoice, 
rejoice with me to-day, one and all 
of you. Expresses are already off 
to all I know or ever knew; to all, 
who once a-year at least greet me as 
a friend; to all of thy sisters, Timan- 
dra, that ever nodded to me; to all 
that is young or beautiful in Athens. 
My tables are breaking down with 
delicacies, and my well-stocked cel- 
Jars must be empty to-morrow. 

Ant. And wherefore is all this ? 

Zim. Has Pharnabazus, peradven- 
ture, adopted thee ? or hast thou a 
foreboding of death to-morrow, and 
so wishest to be thine own heir to- 
day ? 

Alc. Banter away, banterer! Ishall 
have the laugh with me in the end. 

Ant. Or is there news of a vic- 

tory ? 
Alc. No! I tell you, no! And yet 
more than such news for me. This 
much, Timandra, I will say to thee: 
the stripling—as you now and’ then 
salute me—I shall suffer no more; 
from this day forth you must call 
me FaTHer. 

Tim. and Ant. (Both astonished.) 
Father ! 

Alec. Father! I am just come from 
Glycerium, who has born mea son. 


Tim. (With emotion.) Well—let 
Glycerium then congratulate herself, 
that she has an enduring memorial 
of her weakness, and that she has 
groaned, not quite for nothing, in 
the midwife’s hands.— What induces 
thee to hail even me with these tid- 
ings ? 

Alc. Can I be joyful, without 
wishing my friends to share my 
joy? 

Tim. And can you be mad enough 
to think, that an advantage to my 
rival can give me pleasure ? 

Alc. It must! it must! Timandra 
is not so childish as to be jealous 
of a girl she has long since sup- 

lanted in my heart. She must re- 
joice to anticipate a moment, when 
I may embrace fer too as a mother. 
O Timandra, a strange—a wondrous ~ 
thing—is the paternal feeling! Long, 
long ago—thou knowest it—did my 
passion for Glycerium cool; the 
very announcement of her pregnan- 
cy scarce moved me. But when 
she sent to me to-day to say—she 
had born a son!—O then, Timan- 
dra, no sooner had the messenger 
reached me, than I[ flew after him 
along the streets ; my head uncover- 
ed, my hair undressed ; fast as if an 
alarm to battle had sounded. And 
when I entered the room; when I 
saw my boy; when I took him up 
—held him aloft—pressed him to my 
bosom and my lips—dear girl, our 
tongue is a wretched instrument; it 
can as little express the smallest part 
of our emotions as a dwarf can bend 
the bow of a giant. 

Tim. Thou hast seen him then 
already—the son of Glycerium ? 

Alc. My son, my son you mean, 
Timandra. 

Tim. (Mocking.) Permit me—in 
the choice between possibility and 
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certainty—to keep always to the 
latter. 

Alc. Excellent! As if I could not 
see the drift of your question! You 
would make me doubtful where, 
after all, [ confess there can be only 
probability. But grant me to be 
mentally intoxicated ;—who prefers 
not a blest intoxication to a sad 
sobriety ? And besides, I have tokens 
enough to bring me as near as pos- 
sible to certainty. ; 

Tim. (As before.) Really! you 
have tokens ? Ay, and what might 
they be? 

Ale. The boy has already just this 
aquiline nose—once 60 dangerous to 
thee. 

Tim. Babbler! 

Alc. Has this eye, this mouth; 
cried not; winced not once when I 
drew this steel across his face. 

Tim. What demonstrative, indu- 
bitable proofs! 

Alc. Add to this the oath of Gly- 
cerium, the oath of a maiden—or 
rather, I should say, of a woman—I 
never yet found guilty of the least 
deception ; whose eyes look so in 
nocent, whose mouth is so artless. 

vn. Ha, ha, ha! Still better, rarer 
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evidence! Canst thou not—just by 
way of superfluity—bring forward a 
dream? since, then, thy paternal 
claims (with a derisive curtsy) would 
be clearer than noon-day. 

Alc. (Sportively threatening her.) 
Timandra! Timandra! — How 
much a jealous nymph forgets ! 

Tim. And pray, what am I for- 
getting ? 

Alc. Thy interest. Art thou not 
destroying all dependence on the 
word and faith of thysex? Art thou 
not putting into my hand a dagger 
to stab thee with so soon as it shall 
please me ?—Blush for thy mistake! 
and in requital of thy thoughtless. 
ness, be thou at this day’s board the 
first to send the beaker round to the 
health of Glycerium and her babe! 

Zim. I,indeed! Truly then, I fear 
me, thou wilt have to tarry for this 
toast a while too long. 

Alc. Not quite so long as you im- 
agine! For then shalt thou first re« 
ceive the kiss of forgiveness. 

Tim. ( Laughing.) Only see! How 
sly! Well, let us join the company. 
Slave, do you follow us, and harkye 
—bring us the beaker presently. 


Roll on ye sickly moons! shake not from your “ horrid hair,’’—for hair 
ye have none to shake—but pour down, with your pale beams and wizard 
influence, the mingled curse of pestilence and war. 

It comes! the sun of Pericles is setting, and clouds, in their dark vo- 
lumes, gather round the dying splendour. 

The Peloponnesian war has broken out. The wolves of Lacedemon 


have ravaged the domain of Pallas. 
desolated fields, Toe PracurE! 


And, worse than Spartan reavers and 


Why did the pen of Thucydides describe it in words that cannot perish ? 





Why did Lucretius, Boccacio, Defve, reflect in fainter light those burn« 
ing characters? Why did Wilson call forth a voice of wailing from the 
mausions of death? But for these prophetic larcenists—these plagiarists by 
anticipation—you should have supped your fill of horrors at our cost. As 
it is, our unborn conceptions must expire without causing one parturient 
throe of pleasing agony. Originality to us is like the air we breathe—like 
freedom of the press to Whig Attorney-Generals—the high-minded hus- 
bands of nice, plump, smart, rosy, smirking, dapper, bran-new little Peer- 
esses—in tt we live, without it we die! Even when we stoop to translation— 
the grace—the nerve—the unspeakable charm—are all our own. 

At last that grim invader reached the circle of Alcibiades himself. 
Thrasyllus, one of his earliest, faithfullest, dearest friends—one, like An- 
tiochus, of his own creations—sickened and died. Two minutes before he 
drew his last breath, he grasped once more the hand of Alcibiades, who 
was sitting by his bed: 

** Thou hast been the author of all my happiness up to this moment. I 
am an eternal witness against such as lay it to thy charge that thou canst 
in nothing persevere. What I haye, I thank thy friendship for. Even that 
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death does not find me on a lair of straw, that kind eyes are weeping round 
me, kind hands alleviating my pain—for this I have to thankthee. Ah! if 
to such countless benefits thou wouldst add one more ! 


Thrasyllus a favour. To the dying pile. Were it but twenty words. 
Thrasyllus I pledge myself before- Alc. Why, even these? 

hand, What dost thou require of Thras. Because I then might be cer- 
me? tain that my name would survive me. 


Alc. 1 never refused the living Thras. A funeral cration at my | 
| 


Alcibiades promised. Thrasyllus expended his last strength on a grate- 
ful pressure of the hand; turned his face to the wall, and expired. 

All Athens assembled round the dead man’s pile. Never yet had Alci- 
biades spoken at length in public. Wonders were looked for. 

Now mark us, Mr Walter Savage Landor! In your two volumes H 


} 


Pericles and Aspasia, which we hope to review with our first leisure in a\ 
manner worthy of you and us, you boast—and a curious boast it is—to 
have avoided “ every expression and every thought attributed to Pericles 
by the ancients.” What you boast—and have not always done—for your 
Pericles, is here effected—in this instance more excusably—for our Alci- 
biades. With any one of your really imaginary speeches you are at liberty 
to compare the following 


FUNERAL ORATION. 


“In a vast multitude ye have met together, O Athenians. If this be on 
account of my departed friend, I thank you: if on my account, I pity you; 
since, in that event, ye have forgotten, that true grief says little, and that 
he himself whose lips, already white, imposed this task upon me, requested 
only a few words. He sought my friendship, because he felt himself 
worthy of it. He obtained it, because I read nobility in his aspect. He 
kept it, because his soul answered to his countenance. The first look of 
his that ever pained me, was the look of death. He gave me every thing; 
something I gave him; and he was grateful to me, as if I had given him 
all. An oversight of Nature allowed him to be born in the dust; she 
offered amends for this neglect, when she made him known to me; and he 
so bore himself, that thenceforth no one saw traces of that dust about him. 
I am unable to decide whether you or I have lost more by his decease; I, 
in that I knew him thoroughly ; you, in that ye had net yet thoroughly 
known him. All that he had yet done was merely in the way of prepara- 
tion. But believe me on my word: it would not have stopped at prepa- 
ration. Mourn! mourn over his early death for your own sakes! The 
hail-storm, which dashes in pieces the sprouting seed, and that which 
beats down the standing grain—both inflict upon the husbandman an equal 
injury. Or wish ye for an overwhelming attestation of his worth? Since 
my tenth year, since my father fell, I have wept upon no bier. My tears 
are flowing now. Yet even these, methinks, must force me to silence. 
The eye of a man may shed tears; but, shed in the sight of others, they 
disgrave it. Lament with me, whoe’er has lost a friend; lament, whoe’er 
has none to lose. And let him despise me as a braggart, him who in all 
Athens can still vaunt of possessing a Thrasyllus! Peace be with his 
ashes! And may the latest wanderer that shall ever linger by his tomb, 
exclaim no more than this: He was BELOVED oF ALCIBIADES.” 





And now to work round again to our Glycerium! One glimpse moré 
of her destiny—and then you shall have a month to digest it. 

On the very evening of Thrasyllus’s funeral, Alcibiades was surrounded 
by companions. The goblet and the song went round. A scholium that 
touched upon the frail tenure of life and its enjoyments occasioned a mo- 
mentary pause of sad reflection, 
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“ Twelve days ago,” said Anytus, 
“nag was still one of us. *Tis pos- 
sible that twelve days hence, our 
circle may be farther thinned.” All 
echoed, with a sigh, “ Very pos- 
sible.” 

Anyt, Son of Clinias, thou sur- 
passest us in every thing: in health 
too thou wilt surpass us; and we 
are all, we trust, as dear to thee as 
Thrasyllus was. Should Ais lot be 
ours, thou wilt do us the same 
honour ? 

All. O yes! O yes! thou wilt! 

Alc. (Laughing.) Have ye lost 
your senses? Or has death an- 
nounced a visit to one and all of 
you, that ye are so greedy for fune- 
ral orations? Such a petition over 
the cup of joy! 

Anyt. Do thou grant it the more 
readily! A melancholy office it is 
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—but still an office of friendship. 
We desist not till thou shalt promise 
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us. 

All. We desist not! We desist 
not! Thy promise! 

Alc. Rather will I promise you 
another and a better service. I 
am an abler physician than Hip- 
pocrates. Ye shall live. You 
know that the largest of my pro- 
perties, from lying on the other 
side of Athens, has escaped the 
Spartan inroads. For days—perhaps 
for months—let us hasten thither. 
There let us accumulate all that 
can make life delicious, care un- 
known, and danger forgotten. Our 
slaves, our girls, our very parasites 
shall follow us. Fear kills more 
than pestilence. It shall stay behind 
—with death and sickness—in the 
city. 





Landor sends Aspasia as far as a Thessalian farm. 
keep Alcibiades amid his Attic fields. 


without some murmurs. 


We are content to 
He did not get even this length 


“Does it become a patriot,” cried Nicias, “to deprive the state, at such 
a moment, of so many valuable citizens ? ” 


“ Truly that would not! 


But to preserve them for her—to take care that 


some admirers shall be left for the future exploits of a Nicias!” 
The enviers of Alcibiades spread themselves among the people, striving 


to exasperate their anger. 


“Any other we should not have left unpunished for such wantonness, 


But, after all, zt is Alcibiades!” 


He has been ruralizing for eight-and-twenty days. 





Scene IV. 


The Banquet-room of a house in the country. 


Atcipiapes. ANTIOcHUS. ANYTUS. 


Giaucias. TimanpRA. Me .issa. 


Others of both sexes, 


Mz. And though Timandra should 
look ten times as jealous—I will 
hand thee the cup, Alcibiades ! 

Tim. (Mocking'y.) How well they 
know me, who twit me with jea- 
lousy! especially jealousy of Alci- 
biades. By Juno, I should have 
enough to do. Had he no other love 
affair on hand, the rogue would flirt 
with his own shadow, 

Alc. Good! The cup here, Melissa, 
for a forfeit! Trust me, I'll mark 
the part of it your lips shall touch! 


Courage, my girl! down with it— 
and then throw in one of the roses 
from thy bosom! 

Mel. Already in want of flowers ? * 

Alc. Not yet exactly. But soon 
perhaps. 

Ant. A strange confession! That 
you should proclaim yourself a cra- 
ven! Timandra, pay off Melissa for 
her malice! | 

Tim. I only wish that I had more 
to pay. (Seizing the cup.) Call fora 
match to this, Antiochus. 








e 


* Azan antidote to drunkeness, 
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Ant. We understand each other— 
cup for cup, and kiss for kiss ! 

Tim. Cup for cup, and kisses for 
kisses | 

Alc. Ha, ha! No jealousy—and 
yet so knowing in its tricks ! 

A Slave. ( To Alcibiades.) An ex- 
press from Athens! 

Ale. Put him off! 

All. Away with him! away with 
him! 

Slave. He affirms his news to be 
of the last importance. 

Alc. For that very reason let me 
hear no more of it to-day !—to-mor- 
row, at the soonest ! 

All. To-morrow! to-morrow ! 

( Slave goes out, but speedily returns.) 

Slave. He entreats, in the most ur- 
gent manner, you will honour his 
letters with a single glance. 

Alc. His letters! how many has he 
of ’em? 

Slave. Three. 

Alc. Ho, ho! Three letters—and a 
single glance get through them! This 
must be a rare fellow. 

Glauc. I should have thought, for 
the sake of his rarity 

Alc. Thou’rt right! ( Zo the Slave.) 
Let him come in, if he insists upon it. 

Messenger. ( Entering.) Your par- 
don, sir, tor breaking up your enter- 
tainment. 

Alc, That thou most assuredly 
shalt not. Thy letters, friend. 
( Takes them, and tears open the first— 
running over it with a hasty glance.) 
Poor girl!—Is it possible?—She 
makes my heart bleed. 

Tim. Who? 

Alc, One who will not make thine 
—Glycerium. She is at the point 
of death; wishes once more to see 
me, and to commend to me her son 
—and mine. 

Mel. Thou wilt not, surely —— 

Alc. I will keep our covenant. Can 
I prolong her life? Is he she would 
commend to me, not sufficiently 
commended to me already, by the 
voice of nature? (He opens the sea 
cond letter, and seems moved.) Xan- 
thias—Cario—whichever of you can 
be spared, away with you—away to 
Phormio, my physician; he must 
instantly hasten to Dinomache; if he 
distrusts his own skill, let him call 
in Hippocrates—let him do every 
thing—double the attention he would 
show myself, were I his patient. 
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Ant. Dinomache—tby mother—is 
she ill? 

Alc. Not dangerously; yet a son 
must be anxious where a stranger 
might remain indifferent. (To the 
Messenger.) Thou wast right; thy 
news is weighty, yet not enough 
to sever the bands of friendehip. 
Athens shall not again behold me 
till—(while speaking he has opened the 
third letter ; at once changes colour, and 
stops )—Great gods ! 

Anyt. What ails thee ? 

Alc. (In a tone of agony.) Thata 
mortal should dream he has a will! 

Ant, How meanst thou ? 

Alc. So, then, severed it is—our 
joyous circle! I must away from 
this retreat to pestilential Athens— 
away before I wished it! (He dashes 
the wine cup, that stands full before him, 
on the floor, and starts up.) Run out 
on earth, and be a welcome libation 
to the Furies; I drink thee not. 
Slaves, saddle my horses as nimbly 
as ye can; and the swiftest for me! 
Within five minutes I must mount. 

Anyt. What has happened, then, 
so sudden—so momentous ? 

Alc. HE too is sick. 

Anyt, Who, pray ? 

Alc. That you should need to ask! 
He—the only man that could draw 
me to Athens—whose danger dissi- 
pates my fumes of drunken joy.— 
Pericles ! 

All. (Shocked, with the exception of 
Anytus.) Pericles! He ill! 

Anyt. ( Coldly.) As if Pericles were 
immortal, or exalted above accident 
and sickness! ’Tis bad, no doubt, 
for Athens, should he die; but yet 
I cannot comprehend why you, Al- 
cibiades—you, whom the tidings of 
your mother’s illness left composed, 
at the first hint of this 

Alc, (Hastily interrupting him.) O, 
ten mothers, although I loved them 
ten times as much, weigh not a sin- 
gle Pericles. Whom should I love 
like him, my second father? Not 
father by the chance of blood !—O 
no! by choice and worth—by cul- 
ture and instruction! (To one of the 
slaves.) Quick, there, with the 
horses! Never, never was my pre- 
sence more needful in Athens. 

Anyt. (With a cunning look.) Ha, 
ha!—Now I understand. No doubt, 
if Pericles should die, many good 
reasons of state might make your 
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being on the spot, and profiting by 
the opportunity 

Alc. ( With a disdainful air.) Speak 
not aloud what thou shouldst not 





can form no standard for humanity. 
( To one of the slaves, coming in.) Are 
the horses ready ? 

Slave. Yes, sir. 


even image in thy brain. Nothing Alc, Adieu, then, my friends! fi- 
but thy frivolity and insignificance nish your repast in joy! Be masters 
could induce me to forgive sucha in my house! I will fly to the sick- 
suspicion. To measure another by bed of my father, as if I rode the 
oneself is always foolish—never so wings of thought. (ushes out.) 
foolish as for thee, whose petty soul 





The sick-bed of Pericles !—’tis a tempting subject; but we leave it to 
the pencil of Landor. Our eyes must revert to the scene just closed. 

Glycerium at the point of death! Maid—mistress—mother—deserted— 
plague-struck—breathing her last sigh! and all within so brief an interval! 
Young beauty, lay the lesson to thy heart! For thy sake our homily was 
written—we will match it with any first, second, third, and to conclude that 
ever was delivered. 

Nothing, we think, could surpass it in unction and impressiveness, except 
—an annular eclipse. With ‘hat we would beg to decline comparison. 
Heaven forbid, that the issue of mortal pen or mouth should seek to stand 
against the writing of God’s finger on the skies ! 

We rejoice, with a chastened joy, to have beheld that great phenomenon. 
What a deep, expectant hush—what a soul-felt chill, came over the crea- 
tion! How mutely, yet how audibly, did that darkened firmament—did 
Nature, with that solemn brow, proclaim a present Deity! Here and there 
a planetary witness peeped sparkling through the grey obscure. 

Then did the startled Tatar, on his boundless wastes, gaze wildly at the 
justling luminaries, and fancy a sign of fated woes—then did the proud 
sceptic, rich in all knowledge but the best, admire the prescient energies 
of human intellect—then did the Christian philosopher, with glad humility, 
adore the steadfast order of government divine—and then, too, did certain 
be-gowned and be-banded individuals anathematize as the servants of Satan 
all who should prefer, for once in a century, the text of the Maker to the 
annotation of his creatures! Now, for our part, seeing that the eclipse 
could scarcely be postponed—having been appointed for a particular hour 
six thousand years ago—we think the better course, in all places, would 
have been to postpone the sermon. But if there were assemblages of rea- 
sonable beings who made a different choice, much good may it have done 
them !—that’s all. 
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ISAAC CHEEK; THE “ MAN OF WAX.” 


Cuarter I, 


“ Bricut was the sun, and clear 
that morning,” when Isaac Cheek 
for the first time stood in the parlour 
of Mr Cox. In one hand he held a 
letter of introduction—in the other, 
a white hat, or, as we incline to be- 
lieve, originally a black one, become 
white with reverend old age. Isaac 
stood in a most advantageous pos- 
ture, his legs being adroitly disposed 
to hide an ignominious patch in 
trowsers evidently made for the 
wearer ere he had attained his full 
growth. His coat was not so much 
buttoned, as hauled, up to the chin, 
with no relief of linen, no manipu- 
lated flax to turn forth “ its silver 
lining” on the beholder. 

“Mr Cox will be with you di- 
rectly,” said Sarah. . “ Sir” was at 
the tip of her tongue, but a sudden 
glance at the visitor from head to 
heel made her withhold the super- 
fluity. 

Mr Cox entered the room, and 
seeing a biped standing reverently 
on the carpet, benevolently coughed 
to give the poor man courage, and 
then held forth his hand to receive 
the missive. Isaac, essaying a smile, 
trod as though he walked upon 
Jamb’s wool, and then timidly placed 
the letter in the hand of Cox, who, 
as he took it, twitched his face as 
though he had received a stinging- 
nettle. He opened the paper with 
the tips of his fingers,—and, his nose 
slightly curled as if he feared the 
plague from the contents, declined 
his rigid lids upon the writing. He 
read aloud :— 

‘* My dear Cox,—The bearer of this 
is really a very clever fellow. Don’t 
judge him by his husk, which you 
will at once perceive to be not very 
promising. If you can employ him 
in any way, do; for I can assure 
you, though outwardly a shabby 
dog, he is, take him altogether, a 
thorough going chap—in truth, a 
man of wax. Yours truly. 

“ Joun Rosinson.” 

As Cox delivered these contents— 
and he trolled them over the tongue 
very sonorously—Isaac Cheek, with 
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the air of conscious worth, passed 
his hand around his hat, in an os- 
tentatious but vain attempt to 
smooth the beaver—and when Cox 
repeated,—which with fine sensibi- 
lity he thrice did—* a shabby dog,” 
Isaac pulled up the collar of his coat 
to repel the insinuation. 

“ And pray, sir, what can you 
do?” 

Isaac had not dined for the last 
three days; he was therefore fully 
justified in saying—“ Any thing, sir.” 
—No—never since the invention of 
speech, did man put more bowels 
into an answer. 

“ Umph !—ha!—weil—just now, 
I happen to want a—a secretary,” 
observed Cox, dropping himself into 
an easy chair. 

Isaac smiled from ear to ear ; and, 
forgetting the patch, drew himself 
erect, and placed his hand upon his 
breast. 

“ Were you ever in Persia?” ask- 
ed Cox. 

Isaac paused to recollect whether 
he ever had been at Ispahan. ‘* Not 
yet,” he at length modestly replied. 

“ Do you know any thing of che- 
mistry ?”’ 

Again Isaac smiled a terrible gash 
in his face; and hoping that the 
gesture might be translated to his 
advantage, was silent. i 

“ Very well: and, of course, you 
keep accounts?” Ivaac smiled for 
the third time. “And you can 
transact foreign correspondence ? ” 
Isaac smiled, but very weakly. 
“ German, French, Italian, a trifle of 
Dutch, and if you have a seasoning 
of Russian, why—why, all the bet- 
ter.’ Isaac bowed in acquiescence 
to that opinion. “ For the truth is,” 
said Cox, negligently, “I have a 
great deal to do with many crowned 
heads. Indeed, pretty nearly all of 
them have, in their time, passed 
through my bands!” 

Isaac felt himself dilate, sublimed 
with respect. 

“ As for salary, Mr ——; by the 
way, what is your name ?” 

“ Cheek, sir—Cheek,” and Isaac 
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again coaxed his coat closer to his 
chin. 

“A very old name. Well, Mr 
Cheek, as I have said, we perfectly 
understand the matter of salary and 
—as the office is a place of highest 
trust, if you can produce any vouch- 
érs for your moral conduct—do you 
know any clergymen?—I think I 
may say the secretaryship is yours.” 

Cheek this time bowed so sud- 
denly and so profoundly, that the 
door—to which he had gradually 
receded—open at his back, struck 
by the act of homage, closed with a 
loud report. “ For my moral cha- 
racter, I flatter myself that—yes, 
sir, I think I can promise”—and 
here Cheek nodded his head on one 
side, widened his nostrils, and struck 
one heel against the other, with an 
air of the most perfect satisfaction. 

* No doubt—no doubt,” said the 
liberal Cox, apparently fully con- 
vinced by the selt-assurance of Isaac. 
What you have said is quite suffi- 
cient—consider yourself in office. 
Biess me! what a head is mine! I 
had almost forgotten—would you 
run with this—I’ll direct it—’tis for 
Miss Buckleby, and it is most par- 
ticular that she should immediately 
have it, for in her own words, ‘ life 
and death depend on it.’ Ha! Mr 
Cheek,” continued Cox, “ you can- 
not well comprehend the value in 
this little bottle, Half the wisdom 
of the east is concentrated within 
it. Talk of the elixir!” 

A knock at the dvor prevented the 
probability of any such discourse ; 
and the appearance of a grave young 
man in Oriental costume, called 
Cox up from his seat, The stranger 
rolled his black eye at Cheek, and 
seemed to summon to himself new 
dignity. Approaching Cox, he sa- 
Juted him, more Persicorum, and then 
slowly turaing up the room, squat- 
ted cross-legged upen the hearth- 
rug. 

z You don’t speak the Persian ? ” 
asked Cox doubtingly of Cheek, 
who, though not quite assured of 
his ignorauce, falteringly answered 
—* No.” 

“ That’s a pity. A most interest- 
ing person, and one of my patients.” 
Cox winked one eye, pointed his 
thumb over his left shoulder at the 
fitter, and added, in a tone of con- 
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tidence—‘ The sixty-ninth son of the 
Shah Abbas.” 

“© And all with beards like that ?” 
asked Cheek, admiringly. 

“Ha! there’s a long history at- 
tached to that beard: I assure you, 
it wasn’t always what you now see 
it- His original want of beard was 
his misfortune. All his brothers 
beat him by two spans and a half; 
and the Shah, acutely affected by the 
circumstance, ordered him to be 
bow-strung. He was brought from 
Shiraz uuder the guns of three Eng- 
lish frigates. WhenI return him to 
the Shab, I can’t say what his gra- 
titude may send me.” 

“ Why, it’s like a muff,” said Isaac, 
his eye immovably fixed on the chin 
of the Persian; who at the moment 
smiled, doubtless at some sweet. 
poetic fancy of the divine Saadi pass- 
ing through his brain. “ Very like 
a muff,” iterated Isaac, confirming 
himself in the simile; and again the 
Persian smiled. 

“ Now, if you will run, Mr Cheek, 
for, as I told you, this is on life and 
death—if you will immediately run.” 

Isaac bowed, took the parcel, and 
quitted the room—but Isaac did not 
run. We doubt not nature had some 
dignity in her eye for Cheek, when 
she sent him earthwards. He was 
none of your lank strips of humanity, 
made merely to measure ground— 
things, whose “ nerves, and arteries, 
and veins,” are compressed in their 
bodies like a skein of thread in paper. 
No—Isaac was certainly ordained 
for a mace or a corkscrew; a mayor 
or a butler. His belly was caski- 
form; his arms and legs round 
as bottles, and by the eare with 
which he used them, apparently as 
fragile. One foot ever seemed to 
wait a concerted signal from the 
other ere it followed it. He walked 
as though he was of the opinion of 
the heathen philosopher, that the 
whole world was like unto an egg. 
And this majesty of movement Isaac 
had indirectly cultivated at the table, 
in the few green seasons of his life 
when the luxury was open to him; 
truth to say, he had been a devourer 
from the bib: there ran a legend 
that in his babyhood he had killed 
three wet-nurses. His face more than 
hinted the weakness. It was not a 
face of flesh, but a face of jam. And 
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yet Isaac was recommended as *‘a 
man of wax!” 

Isaac, impressed with the warning 
of Cox, that life and death were in 
the errand, pursued his way in the 
most philosophical spirit, showing 
by his face and features, that life 
and death were equally indifferent 
to him. At length, however, he arri- 
ved at —— square; and having sola- 
ced himself for ten minutes at one of 
the corners with the syren air of a 
ballad singer, whistled her strain, and 
proceeded onward to seek the wish- 
ed-for name or number. The door 
Was opened, and a woman eagerly 
exclaimed—* Thank the Lord! I 
knew your knock.” 

‘I bring a mixture for ”—— 

“ Heaven be praised,—yes !—come 
along, sir—you must give it to the 
dear creature yourself!” And Isaac 
was seized by the wrist, fairly lifted 
up two pair of stairs, and drawn into 
a bed-room, by the woman, who 
shouted in all but hysterical triumph, 
* here—here he is!” ; 

Cheek was bewildered by the 
scene before him. In the lap of Miss 
Buckleby, the governess, lay a little 
girl of about six years old, clothed 
in holiday white and red shoes, 
screaming like a cat, and writhing 
like an eel; whilst an old woman, 
looking in its blue face, exclaimed 
with touching hypocrisy, “ bless its 
pretty eyes,” and another earnestly 
solicited the honour of “ holding it.” 

“Ha!” cried an old gentleman 
with powdered hair, and face as 
smooth and shining as though made 
of Dresden china —‘“ ha! Miss 
Buckleby, I told you it would be so 
—these filthy custards ”—— 

“My dear, dear sir,” exclaimed 
Miss Buckleby, in an affecting tone of 
remonstrance and a look enough to 
melt any heart not harder than seal- 
ing-wax—* My dear, dear sir”. 

* Well—I—what I mean to say is, 
*tis easy enough to get another wife, 
but another child”—and here the 
speaker paused, as if struck by some 
well-remembered difficulty. 

“A slight attack of indigestion, 
sir,’ said Miss Buckleby, looking 
seraphically at Cheek, and pursing 
her mouth as though she were play- 
ing the flageolet-—* but as the doctor 
has not come himself, if you will 
administer ”—— 

_ “Do, sir—pray, lose no time,” 
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urged the elderly but unwrinkled 
gentleman. 

Cheek turned his hand into his 
coat-pocket calmly as any automa- 
ton, drew forth the more than 
‘¢ elixir” delivered to him by Mr 
Cox, robbed it of its envelope, and a 
cup being presented to him, filled it 
from the bottle, and, taking a profes- 
sional, but unmanly advantage of the 
sufferer, poured the sovereign ano- 
dyne down its little throat. The 
effect of the medicine may be readily 
guessed from the women, a second 
after, crying with one loud yuice—~+ 
‘* pretty creature |” 

The whole group—if we except 
the great operator, Cheek himself, 
who stood serene in power—were in 
a high state of grateful animation, 
Miss Buckleby smiled, and looked 
at the elderly gentleman, who gently 
pressed his hands together, aud 
smiled at Miss Buckleby. At this 
moment of thanksgiving, a genteel 
young man was shown into the 
apartment, and apologizing for the 
inevitable absence of his principal, 
produced a phial, uncorked it, aud 
blandly asked “for a spoon.” At 
the words, the mouths of everybody 
present—save the mouth of the little 
girl—was opened as though at the 
summons of a magician. 

* A spoon — what! — another 
draught—the child hasn’t strength 
to bear it,’ exclaimed the father. 

“ Another draught!” echoed the 
young gentleman, knitting his brows, 
compressing his lips, and swinging 
round as upon a pivot in front of | 
Cheek, no more affected by the mute 
challenge than the goat of Escula- 
pius—* Another draught! I beg 
your pardon, sir—I was not aware 
that another practitioner—I’m sure, 
I1”—and the speaker, with excited 
finger and thumb, endeavoured to 
re-cork the supplanted phial! . 

“ What!” cried the father—“ is 
not this gentleman an assistant of ” 
—he could say no more, so decided 
was the negative look and gesture 
of the new viaiter. “ Then, sir, who 
are you?” and he spoke to Isaac. 

“ My name is Cheek,” cried Isaac ; 
and had it been Coriolanus he could 
not have named his name with greater 
dignity, 

** Cheek! And who do you come 
from ?” 

“ From Mr Cox,” 
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“ Cox!” shrieked Miss Buckleby, 
and down she fell, 
—‘ as though that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her!” 

* And who sent for you?” 

“I suppose Miss Buckleby—for 
I was told that ‘life and death’ were 
on the errand.” 

“ Kind creature!” exclaimed the 
father—“all her anxiety for my dear 
child—nay, Miss Buckleby,” and he 
pressed her hand, and looked into 
the reviving face of the maiden— 
** but why send for another doctor 
—was not Mr Franklin enough— 
why should the child take ”—— 

‘* Ben-Hily, Ben-Holy, Ben-Haly, 
Ben-Hallat’s Persian Dye?” asked 
the young practitioner. 

“ Dye!” screamed the parent; 
* Dye!” and the doctor pointed out 
the Orientalism raised in the bottle. 

“TI perceive, a little mistake,” said 
Cheek, with the nerve of a rhinoce- 
ros; “I am the new secretary to 
Mr Cox—and all our three footmen 
being employed, and the butler laid 
up with the gout, and hearing that 
Miss Buckleby had sent a life and 
death command, I volunteered to 
bring the—the elixir.” © 

“ Elixir! and do you know its 
qualities, sir ?”’ 

“ No, sir,” replied Cheek, evident- 
ly proud of his ignorance. 

“ Do you know the effect of such 
poison on the human stomach ?” 

* Poison!” groaned the father— 
* Poison,” shrieked Miss Buckleby ; 
* Poison,’ sobbed the female ser- 
vants; ‘ Poison,’ snorted Cheek, 
beginning to be moved. 

“ Oh, sir,” and Miss Buckleby fell 
at the feet of the old gentleman— 
‘tis I who am the wretch—'tis I 
who should suffer—mine, mine is the 
crime.” 


“ What crime?” and seeing Miss 
Buckleby on her knees, the old man 
was softened, and repeated in gentler 
tones, “ what crime, Louisa ?” 

“ Red hair, sir—red hair!” and 
she wrung her hands with a thrilling 
sense of her ignominy. 
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* Wretch!” he could speak no 
more, but recoiled horror-struck 
from the delinquent. Struggling for 
expression, he at length, in the Jaco- 
nism of extreme woe, appealed to the 
doctor—* An emetic, sir?” 

“ A constable,” was the reply, and 
the speaker pointed out Cheek as 
the proper subject for a police ope- 
ration. 

* But my child—my child—poison 
—poison !” exclaimed the parent. 

* Don’t be alarmed, sir,”’ said the 
doctor, “ the elixir is perfectly inno- 
cuous. See, sir,” and the gentleman 
applied the Persian dye to his lips. 

* Ave there no deadly compounds,” 
asked the old gentleman; “ no mor- 
tal drugs—no mischievous ingre- 
dients.” 

* Innocent as milk,” was the an- 
swer; “so, Mr Cheek, this time you 
have escaped a jury. Oh, I assure 
you,” and the speaker again sought 
to calm the paternal fears—“ harm- 
less as water. It is merely composed 
of—of—yes,” and again and again 
applying it to his tongue, he enume- 
rated the compounds of the incom- 
parable Persian dye. 

Cheek was suffered to depart ; and 
though he had been the unknowing 
physician—the unconscious cause of 
cure, for the dye had proved effi- 
cient as antimonian wine—still, as 
he had not healed on the strength of 
a diploma, he quitted the house, not 
only unthanked, but threatened and 
reviled. Such is the gratitude of 
man. Nor was he for many a day 
forgotten in the visions of Miss 
Buckleby, whose all but successful 
attack on the widower was foiled by 
the untoward publication of her red 
hair. And then the mischance of 
things! That Cheek should have ar- 
rived with the dye at the very mo- 
ment Mr Franklin was expected to 
the little girl! 

But Isaac was not all desolate; 
he had caught some words of conso- 
lation; and thus, with steady band 
and a serene face, he again knocked 
at the coor of Mr Cox. The door 
was opened. 


Cuaprter II, 


“Are you any judge of the fine 
arts?” asked Cox of Cheek, as the 
secretary, with an improved air of 
self-confidence, seated himself before 


his master. In truth, so leisurely had 
he sunk upon the cushion—so little 
had he respected the presence of his 
employer, that Cox felt it necessary 
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to repeat the question. “ Mr Cheek, 
are you any judge of the fine arts?” 

‘Which of ’em?”’ asked Cheek, 
and this time never smiled. 

‘* A most exquisite collection,” 
proceeded Cox—‘ every statesman 
and celebrated pickpocket of more 
than a century ; and then the set of 
murderers is, I am assured, unique. 
You have no friends with money, 
Isaac ?”’ asked Cox, familiarly. 

“ Why?” said Cheek, in a tone 
implying a probability of so excel- 
lent an advantage. “ Why?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” and Cox smiled 
benignantly, ‘‘ there is now a fortune 
to be made. You have only to stoop 
for gold, and pick it up.” 

“I don’t mind stooping,” said 
Isaac, with proper worldly philoso- 
phy. ‘I don’t mind stooping,” he 
repeated more determinedly. 

** With your talents and your ad- 
dress—your perfect knowledge of 
mankind—your fine animal spirits” 
—Cheek swelled like a pouter pi- 
geon—‘“‘ your invincible energy of 
character—you—you want but a 
hundred pounds!” (Alas! that such 
merits should want so little to be 
perfect!) 

“Only a hundred pounds!” said 
Cheek, as if he ole of as many 
grains of sand—* only a hundred 
pounds!” 

“ And then you might join me in 
the venture. I have only heard of 
it since you quitted me. Yes,”— 
and Cox spoke as though he com- 
muned with himself—‘“ yes, it is 
wonderfully cheap.” At length Cox 
descended from the clouds, and 
deigned to enter into particulars. 
An admirable collection of wax-work 
had been seized for rent—a kind and 
active friend had given him notice 
of the fortunate chance—the whole 


lot was to be had for something ap- 


proaching nothing—and if some 
acute, enterprising person like Cheek 
would but join himn—— 

*‘ And have they got all the mur- 
derers?” asked Isaac. 

‘* All of any reputation,” was the 
answer; “and of course,” added 
Cox, with a fine provident wisdom, 
“as others come up we can add 
them to the stock.” ; 

“ Well then, Mr Cox, I think the 
sooner you and I are taken the bet- 


ter. 
“Mr Cheek!” and Cox pushed 
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his chair back, as though it went on 
arailway. ‘‘Mr Cheek!” 

In few words Isaac related the ac- 
cident which had applied the dye, 
not to the fiery tresses of Miss 
Buckleby, but to the interesting 
intestines of her infant charge; 
maliciously adding, that the child 
was not expected to last out the 
night. 

‘* Why, Mr Cheek, can such stu- 
idity—give hair dye to achild—the 
ersian dye to”—— - 

‘‘ How did I know what it was? 
You talked of your patients—said 
the mixture was on ‘ life and death’ 
—I was dragged into the room—the 
child lay screaming—what could I 
do ?” - 

* But did it swallow a tun, it 
couldn’t kill it,” vociferated Cox. 

‘¢That’s what I said,” cried Cheek. 
“ But if the child goes off, who is to 
satisfy a coroner's jury ? To be sure 
I could in my defence publieh the 
recipe!” 

“You never would be such a 
scoundrel |” 

‘* Life is sweet, Mr Cox,” said 
Isaac, and he smacked his lips, and 
his eyes twinkled mischief. 

“The recipe! publish the recipe 
—make known the compounds of 
the inimitable dye!” and Cox spoke 
and looked as though he touched 
upon a crime hitherto not registered 
in the calendar of mortal guilt.— 
‘‘But”—and the features of Cox 
were scarlet with satisfaction as he 
triumphantly crowed forth— before 
you publish the recipe, you must 
know it.” 
~ Isaac spoke not, but set at Cox 
like a pointer; the jaw of the pro- 
prietor of the Persian dye fell as he 
gazed on the terribly eloquent eye 
of Cheek, who, with no more pus- 
sion in his voice than is struck out 
by marrow-bone and cleaver, dis- 
sonantly enumerated all the com- 
pounds uttered by the doctor. The 
face of Cox changed to all colours 
like the face of a mandril—and his 
hair rose upon his head like the hair 
of a spitting cat. 

Imagine the sweating drudge of 
half a century, the living mummy of 
a laboratory, at length glorified by 
the long-sought secret; see him 
towering among his crucibles, his 
retorts, his bellows, challenging a 
place with the gods, to whom 
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“so potent art” hath raised him; 

mark him swelling with the con- 

sciousness of immortal strength, the 

sole repository of superhuman wis. 

dum—and then imagive a subtle spy 

creeping from a corner, a curious 

dwarf who bath watched the last 
process, hath plucked out the heart 
ot the mystery, and lying perdu at 
the yolden moment, hath, at a single 

pint of time, possessed himself of 
the slow-coming glory of an age: 

fe looked the alchymist Cox—so 
lovked the prying Cheek ! 

“ And is—is the child so very 
bad?” at length asked Cox, trying 
to compose his face into a corpse- 
like serenity. 

‘* [I should think anybody would 
give a hundred pounds for my dis- 
covery,” said Cheek. 

“ While there’s life there’s hope,” 
cried the self-comforting Cox. 

“Let the worst come, by selling 
the recipe I shall be able to fee 
counsel,” observed Cheek. 

“’Twould be a stain for ever on 
the Persian dye,’ groaned Cox. 
* Don’t you think, Mr Cheek, that 
—if it would not be very inconve- 
nient—a little journey out of town 
—say to Liverpool—packets start 
every week to America—and in case 
of the worst ”?——_ 

“ What! quit my country ? Leave 
England!” and all the patriot rush. 
ed into the countenance of Cheek. 
“ How could I live, sir? No; Fil 
wait and face a jury, even if 1 should 
be hatiged.” 

~ Cox looked up, and sudden hope 
seemed lighted in his features. The 
-current of his thoughts appeared in 
an instant changed, and clasping his 
right knee with his hands, and gaz- 
ing with a look of patronage on 
Cheek, he observed, “ Well, after 
all, perhaps it would be best.” 

“ That | should be hanged ! ” 

“Now 1 think again, ’twould be 
the making of the dye. Consider 
the advertisement.” 

“Even transportation might give 
_ ita Jift,” urged Cheek, satirically. 

“A wifle like a public whipping 
could do it no harm,” said Cox; aud 
Cheek moved uneasily in his chair. 
* But, really, Mr Cheek, if you thik 
the child Gannot récover, I must itm- 
mediately prepare for the increasing 
demand.” . 3 4 

“ You may save yourself that trou- 
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ble,” replied Cheek, sullenly, “ the 
child is well as I am; but for the 
recipe” —— 

“1 see it, Cheek; you are the very 
man I need; Robinson anticipated 
all my wants when he sent you. 
Let us understand each other. AsI 
asked before, have you any taste for 
the fine arts ?” 

“T like four meals a-day,” replied 
Cheek, “ and have a taste for any 
thing that will get ’em.” 

* Solomon’s wisdom goes to no- 
thing better,” said the sensual Cox, 
* Well, about this collection, that ac- 
cident makes a bargain.” Cox was 
not so tedious as to state that he was 
the landlord of the shed where the 
collection was not exhibited. ‘ You 
shall be nominally the sole proprie- 
tor.” 

“ Nominally ?” grunted Cheek. 

“You have some conscience, I 
hope, Mr Cheek?” asked Cox, but 
Isaac replied not. “ What I mean 
is, that the exhibition shall be under 
your name, and that the profits be 
equally divided between us, the 
half of the purchase-money being 
first deducted from your share.” 
Cheek sat pondering silently; and 
his face became purple with thought. 
“ Consider the advantage of the 
offer; aud again, think of the stand- 
ing it will give you in society. The 
sole proprietor of the original wax- 
work! You shall bave possession 
of all the figures, with, as they say in 
Parliamentary Committees, ‘ power 
to’add to their number.’ Well, Mr 
Cheek ?” and Cox waited for the 
ultimatum. 

“ There’s my hand,” said Cheek, 
presenting that piece of anatumy as 
though it were costly as the palm of 
Midas. “ There’s my hand.” 

“And between men of honour 
quite enough,” cried Cox. 

** I don’t care much for parch- 
ment,” observed Cheek; “ and yet 
it’s a necessary evil.” 

* True, but I can see we want no 
deed—we shall agree like brothers.” 

** And with brothers, says the 
Italian,” and Cheek spoke with the 
air of a schoolmaster—“ two wit- 
nesses and a notary ”’ 

‘** Proverbs, Mr Cheek, proverbs 
‘are the second-hand wisdom vf fouls 
and kraves.” ; 

“ Mr Cox!” and Cheek'rdse ke 
bear on its hind legs, to enquire the 
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erie ad class to which he might 
elong. 

Fortunately for their infant con- 
tract, a knock at the door called off 
the attention of the parties. The 
Persian gentleman with the beard, 
not perceiving the whereabout of 
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Cheek, said in good Petticoat-Jane 
English, 
“ Mister Cox, here’s Michael 
Hangelo in the passage.” 
_ “ Show him in,” said Cox. But 
it is only due to Michael Angelo that 
he should enter with a new Chapter. 


Caaprer IIt. 


Cheek, who had somewhere heard 
the name, but knew not the precise 
species of creature to which it was 
attached, cast his eyes curiously to- 
wards the door for Michael Angelo. 
He saw nobody, but was startled by 
a sound proceeding as at first he 
thought from under the carpet. He 
looked down, and saw upon the floor 
something nearly three feet high; a 
figure that seemed as if originally 
formed of full dimensions, but crush- 
ed within a mould to its present 
dwarf deformity. There was that 
flesh and bone about him, that if 
“jong drawn out,” would have 
lengthened into a symmetrical life- 
guardsman. In a word, he was a 
man shut in like an opera-glass. 
He was habited in a faded grass 
green coat, with buttons up to the 
shoulders—buttons robbed of their 
gold in the struggle through life; 
a blue velvet waistcoat, its glory 
somewhat obscured ; drab breeches 
and epeckled worsted stockings; in 
one hand he held a copper-mounted 
cane—with the other, he waved a 
hat, not unlike a decapitated sugar- 
loaf, bowing as though he bent be- 
fore the assembled human race. 

“ Well, sir, I hope we have ar- 
ranged this matter, so as to spare 
your professional feelings.’ Thus 
spoke Cox; and Michael Angelo, 
with the intense gratitude of a man 
of genius, pressed his hat to his bo- 
som, slid his legs backwards and 
forwards, and bowed. “ I should 
have been sorry to see the figures 
put up to public auction.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Michael Angelo, 
and his small voice rang as though 
it came through a glass tube— 
**’twould have been an everlasting 
blot upon the age. What! Newton 
going by the hammer! Ravaillac 
knocked down! Jack Shepherd bid 


for! To have had that glorious con-- 


stellation of art scattered to the four 
winds of heaven! Napoleon, per- 


haps, bought by the Court of Peters- 
burg—Voltaire gone to the Pope— 
Joan of Arc possessed by the Grand 
Turk, and, though I say it, all my 
beautiful murderers purchased by 
the managers of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden!” The tears came 
into the eyes of the speaker at the 
bare thought of such desecration. 

‘** This gentleman,” and Cox intro- 
duced Cheek, who standing up, and 
placing his hat before the patch, re- 
ceived the homage of Michael—* this 
gentleman, with a rare feeling to- 
wards the arts, has consented to 
purchase the whole collection.” 

«In the name of every artist in 
Europe—in the name of the mighty 
dead, sir, permit me, a humble la- 
bourer in the immortal fields of 
grace and beauty, to thank you for 
a devotion of which, 1 am sorry to 
say, the present time affords so tew 
examples. No, sir; we are a mo- 
ney-scraping generation, and, as I 
often say to Josephine, my wife, sir, 
are deat and blind to the emanations 
of the soft and lovely. Mr Cheek, 
what now, flattery apart;” and Mi- 
chael took out a horn snuff- box, aud 
tapping the lid, continued his ques- 
tion—“ what now do you really 
think of my twins?” 

“Ihave not the pleasure, sir, of 
knowing any of your family,” re« 


_plied Cheek. 


“Ha! ha! I should have told 
you,” said Cox, “ that this gentle- 
man, Mr Michael Angelo Pops, is the 
artist to the collection.” 

Cheek bowed, and Pops, full of 
himself, continued,—* I am not vain, 
Mr Cheek; no, I trust I am as free 
from that vice as any R. A. of the 
lot; by the way, sir, it’s sometimes 
lucky to be a stone-mason, isn’t it; 
but can the whole Academy match 
my twins? And yet they rob me, 
rob me, every year.” 

« Rob you!” cried Cheek, ‘and 
have you no redress?” 
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“No, sir, no; they change the ma- 
terial; I work in wax—and they 
commit the felony in stone. Did 
you ever see my Pitt? Well, sir, I 
don’t like to mention names ; but if 
I hav’n’t been shamefully copied; 
however, I am used to these things; 
that makes the third prime minister 
stolen from me. Well, it can’t be 
helped; but if I'd stuck to bronze, 
and never fallen upon wax,’—and 
Pops took half a handful of rappee 
to drive away reflection ; still he re- 
turned to his injuries, exclaiming, 
with the look of a Diogenes—‘ Ha, 
sir! genius is nothing—wisdom is 
nothing—worth is nothing in this 
world, it’s the material makes the 
man! A Phidias in wax isn’t worth 
a—but, no, I won’t mention names 
—in free-stone. Ha! ivs a great 
curse, Mr Cheek, to be born with a 
sense of the beautiful; I who might 
have made a fortune as a tallow- 
chandler may starve upon wax.” 

“ Well, Mr Pops, let us hope for 
better justice as the world grows 
wiser under the direction of Mr 
Cheek.” 

** | can see, sir, a man who knows 
life ; now, the late proprietor, a very 
Worthy person, was too much for 
abstract principles to give fair play 
to the show.” 

‘What do you mean by abstract 
principles?” asked Cheek with the 
humility of a scholar. 

** Why, sir, he was for giving a 
crowd of folks out of Greek history, 
and didn’t pay sufficient attention 
to our own Newgate Calendar. 
He’d spare no money to get up a 
Cesar, toga and all, and yet grudge 
the expense of a journey to King- 
ston to get the face of the first house- 
breaker of his day—that’s what I 
call abstract principles, sir. The 
present wax-seeing people, sir, re- 
quire excitement; their bowels are 
ouly to be come at through blood. 
Bless your heart, sir, my figure of 
Mrs Brownrigg brings showers of 
shillings (to be sure she wears her 
original nightcap), while the Venus 
de Medicis takes never a farthing. 
No, sir, no; no man who shows 
wax- work should indulge in abstract 
principles.” 

“ There’s nothing stirring of late, 
is there, Mr Pops? No ‘new child 
with two heade—no piebald girl ?” 
asked Cox, 
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“ No, sir, no; Nature has been 
laguy dull and monotonous of 
ate; there was a talk of a birth in 
high life of a little boy with horns 
like an elk; but I’m afraid, sir, 
’tisn’t true. When will Mr Cheek 
take possession ?” 

“ Immediately,” replied Cox.— 
“ Immediately,” responded Cheek. 

“I need not say, Mr Pops, that 
we shall—I mean, that Mr Cheek 
will be most happy to retain your 
eminent services as artist to the ex- 
hibition,” observed Cox; and Mi- 
chael Angelo made a bow, which re- 
duced his height to something be- 
low that of a buttock of beef. 

‘** Shall I have the honour of ac- 
companying Mr Cheek? Lhave only 
to callin Parker’s Lane to order sup- 
per of Josephine—poor thing, she’s 
not very well—by the way, Aaron,” 
and the artist turned round upon the 
Persian with the beard—on the six- 
ty-ninth son of the Shah Abbas, who 
happened to unceremoniously open 
the door; “ by the way, Aaron, that 
bit of rhubarb I bought of you on 
Thursday in Shoreditch, turned out 
none of the best.” 

“ Rhubarb!” eaid Cheek, looking 
knowingly at Cox, who raised his 
shoulders, sighed, smiled, and said, 
* Ha! Mr Cheek, the exile is some- 
times reduced to melancholy shifts!” 
Leaving Cheek to ponder on this 
sorrowful truth, Cox turned up the 
room, and Michael Angelo proceed- 
ed to escort the new proprietor to 
Parker’s Lane. 

‘* You'll not take a coach ?” asked 
Pops, promising himself that]uxury. 
Cheek, thrusting his two hands iuto 
his pockets, replied with peculiar 
decision, “ No!” 

It was about five o’clock on a sul- 
try afternoon in July, when Cheek 
arrived at the mansion of Pops in 
Parker’s Lane. There were outward 
signs of the epicurean habits of the 
dwellers within. The door-way, 
strewn with pea-shells, tempted a 
frail sow from her proper path, the 
road, to dispute possession of the 
prize with about twenty children, 
who swarmed about the step, thick 
as bees at the mouth of a hive. Pops, 
who fairly disappeared among the 
crowd of bantlings, led the way, di- 
recting Cheek by his voice. “ Never 
mind Betsy, she’s gentle as a rabe 
bit,” said Pops, as Cheek deferen- 
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tially drew back from the mountain 
of living pork ee the door ; 
at length in the passage, he was about 
to mount the stairs, when a brindled 
bull-bitch, whose appearance gave 
the naturalist a hope that the breed 
was not likely to be extinct, lying at 
the bottom, raised her head as Cheek 
raised his foot—rattled a growl, ex 
hibited two rows of teeth in splen- 
did preservatic ), and her eye, kind- 
livg like a live coal, threatened sud- 
den mischief. ‘Never mind her,” 
said Pops, ‘‘ she won't bite,”—but 
Cheek, with a lack of faith in femi- 
bine forbearance, refused toadvance. 
Pops leapt from the stair, and va- 
liantly holding the animal by her two 
ears, enabled the pusillanimous 
Cheek to ascend. The weather was 
extremely hot, and as Cheek mount- 
ed from story to story, the staircase 
provokingly reminded him of a cork- 
ecrew, and that, by an association of 
ideas, suggested ale. “ Another if 
you please,” said Pops bashfully, 
as Cheek paused at the fourth floor: 
*‘ only another,” cried Pops, in a tone 
of encouragement. Cheek turned 
to renew the labour, when he was 
fixed upon the first stair by the voice, 
as he considered, of a man with a 
confirmed cold, exclaiming— 


“Go my best love ; unbend you at the 
banquet ; 

Indulge in joy and laugh your cares away ; 

While in the bowers of great Semiramis 

I dress your bed with all the sweets of 
nature, 

And cover it as the altar of our loves; 

Where I will lay me down and softly 
mourn, 

But never close my eyes till you return.” 


Cheek cast an enquiring look up- 
on Pops, and was about to speak, 
when another voice, with anew em- 
phasis—but with a trifling impedi- 
ment in its delivery, repeated— 

“ Wh-e-re I w-will l-l-ay m-e down and 
so-oftly mo-ourn, 

B-b-ut nevy-er clo-o-se my e-eyes ti-ill you 
re-turn.” 


Again Cheek looked, when Pops 
observed with a smile—“one of Jo 
sephine’s pupils— Miss Boss—a 
charming girl”—and jumping at the 
latch of the door, made into theroom, 
followed by Cheek, who, unseen, 
was fortunate enough to hear a re- 
petition of the two lines, under the 
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correcting auspices of Mrs Pops. 
Both ladies, their backs turned to 
him, and the pupil following the ac- 
tion of the preceptress, who, with 
the edge of her right hand, conti- 
nued to cuta perpendicular line, and 
faithfully in the same place, ex- 


claimed syllable for syllable— 


MRS POPS. 
“ Wh-e-re I w-will 1-leay m-e down, 
and so-vftly mo-ourn.”’ 
MISS BOSS. 
“Where I will lay me down, and 
softly mourn.” 
MRS POPS. 
‘* B-b-ut nev-er clo-o-se my e-eyes ti-ill 
you re-turn.” 
MISS BOSS. 
“ But never close my eyes till you re- 
turn !” 


At the word “return,” Mrs Pops, 
with handkerchief in right hand, 
made the “ cut six,” and with the vi- 
gour of a dragoon, at the same instant 
swinging round to “exit,” with a 
dignity that caused three tea-cups 
on the mantel-piece to tremble, and 
brought down sundry bits of broken 
ceiling. In this peculiar action— 
and it was the distinguishing grace 
of all the pupils of Mrs Pops—she 
was rigidly followed by Miss Buss, 
who, unhappily too near Mr Cheek, 
raised her hand, as grasping her ker- 
chief, on the word “return,” and 
twisting to the door, brought her fist 
into fine energy upon the nose of the 
unseen guest. Had Cribb played the 
tragedy, the hit could not have been 
more effectual! Cheek fell against 
the door, with the weight of a stun- 
ned bull, Miss Boss clasped her 
hands, and made so low a curtsy, 
that she nearly sat upon the floor— 
Mrs Pops shrieked, and wokea child 
in the cradle, who answered the ma- 
ternal note, and two boys, who at 
first shouted a laugh, added to the 
cry of pain and terror, their ears 
having been boxed by the mother for 
their unseemly merriment! To vary 
the tumult—a bantam hen, sitting 
in a triangular deal spittoon in the 
corner, quitted her eggs, and flying 
on the back of a chair, essayed her 
voice; the cry was taken up by her 
jate companions in the street, and 
Parker’s Lane rang like the poultry 
yard of the Ark. 

“My G-god, P-pops!” were the 
first words, and they were spoken 
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by Josephine. Miss Boss, the delin- 
quent, said nothing; but still stood 
with clasped hands surveying the 
blood-dropping nose of Cheek. She 
had not even sufficient presence of 
mind to offer him her handkerchief, 
but suffered it to be twitched from 
her by her preceptress, who liber- 
ally presented it for the use of the 
sufferer. Cheek took it in silence, 
and removed from the door: Miss 
Boss immediately spied her oppor- 
tunity, and slipping behind her vic- 
tim, lifted the latch, and having 
flourished her hands about in mute 
horror to Mrs Pops, ran down the 
stairs like any sylph, but was imme- 
diately followed by one of the boys, 
despatched by the instructress. 

‘| am so sorry,” said the host, as 
he looked up to Cheek, swollen like 
a bladder—— 

“It won’t be very black,” said Jo- 
sephine, as she descried the colour 
gathering about Cheek’s right 
eye. ——~ 

“ The best remedy in the world,” 
exclaimed Pops, and jumping on a 
chair, he withdrew a piece of raw 
beef from the cage of a jay suspend- 
ed from a nail; and insisted upon its 
immediate application to the bruise. 

“I hope you’re better, sir? ” said 
Mrs Pops, her stutter becoming ag- 
gravated with her sympathy. 

“ What! is she gone ¢” cried Pops, 
lookiug wrathfully round like a balk- 
ed despot for Miss Boss. 

“She had an appointment, my 
dear—she had to meet’—~and Jose- 

hine bowed and whispereo—“ she 
pad to meet them in the Park, at the 


Theological Gardens.” 

“She will be so sorry,” said Pops, 
comfortingly to Isaac. 

“A charming girl,” cried Jose- 
phine—*“ she is about to appear in 


Statira—I was giving her the last 
lesson. I’m sure she’ll be happy to 
present the gentleman witha ticket. 
Do you know, Pops, the people at 
the ‘Lane’ won’t let her play un- 
less she takes three pounds worth of 
tickets—and poor thing! she has no 
connexion for pit or boxes. But as 
I said, I'm sure, if this gentleman 
willaccept,’—__ 

* Josephine, my love,” cried Pops, 
with the air of a man’who has too 
long deferred a sacred. duty—* Jo- 
“~sephine, my love, Mr Cheek,—the 
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gentleman who has purchased ‘the 
property.’ ” 

Mrs Pops made a low curtsy to 
the new proprietor, and still nursing 
her infant—for, like Lady Macbeth, 
Mrs Pops at the time knew what it 
was “ to give suck,”’—she proceeded 
to congratulate, amidst the cries of 
her baby, played upon like a bag- 
pipe by the right arm of its pacify~ 
ing mother. 

“ I shall be home at nine to 
supper,” said Pops ; “ let it be what~« 
ever you please.” Josephine gave 
an anxious look, and timidly asked 
— Lamb chops and grass, Mi- 
chael ?” 

** Whatever you please,’ was 
the liberal answer; and Pops was 
making for the door, when his 
wife called him back with sudden 
energy. He returned to his help- 
mate, who commenced an admira- 
ble piece of pantomime, unfortu- 
nately lost upon the dull perceptions 
of Cheek. Had he beenopen to the 
passionately eloquent appeals of ac- 
tion, he would have understood Mrs 
Pops to say—“ Pops, have you no 
money ?—you perceive that Miss 
Boss is gone off; and although this 
is the third lesson she owes us, al« 
though this is the third time I have 
gone through Statira with her, she 
has not”-—— 

In the midst of the motions, the 
little boy despatched after Miss Boss 
returned : sidling close to his mo- 
ther, he gave her eighteen-pence, 
and whispered, in a tone audible to 
Cheek,—‘‘ Now, she says she only 
owes you for two.” Mrs Pops took 
the money with the dignity of a 
queen ; and, looking graciously down 
upon Pops, said—“ Very well, love— 
at nine.” 

“A treasure of a woman that, sir,” 
said Pops as he descended the stair- 
case—“ha! sir, such a brain—a 
great creature, sir—a great crea« 
ture.” 

Cheek, who was as literal as a 
note-of-hand, merely replied, “ Very 
stout, indeed.” 

* True, sir—true;” and Michael 
heaved a deep sigh. “ Ha! sir—but 
for her figure she’d bring me forty 
pounds a-week.” 

“ That's a pity,” said Cheek. 
** How so?” : 

“ I¢ can’t be disguised, sir; for 
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present-taste, Mrs Pops ”—(if there 
be faith ia weights and balance she 
was fifteen stone )—‘ Mrs Pops is a 
little too heavy for her line.” 

“ The tight rope or slack-wire ?” 
asked the dull and innocent Cheek. 

“ Mr Cheek, I perceive, sir, that 
you are not theatrical ?” said Pops, 
funningly. 

“ No, sir, I am_ not,” replied 
Cheek, as though defending himeelf 
from an infamous aspersion. “ Is 
Mrs Pops?” 

“ Some day, sir,” said Pops, with 
an encouraging manner, “ some day, 
sir, I'll show you the spice-box and 
lemon-squeezers presented to her by 
the turners of Tunbridge Wells. Ha! 
sir, her Juliet was a thing to keep a 
man awake of nights, They talk of the 
Juliets and the Belvideras of the pre- 
sent time, put ’em altogether they 
wouldn't make half of Josephine.” 
Cheek, at this, looked like a prose- 
lyte. No, sir, there is so much 
nature about her!” Cheek looked 
more and more convinced. ‘ And 

then, sir, she is so devoted to her 
art. She bas such an intense love 
for the profession, that though -ba- 
nished from the stage herself—and, 
by-the-by, I have seen women of as 

rand a scale, but without her soul, 
sir—still, she has won me to consent 
to her giving lessons.” 

“ To furnish ready-made actress- 
es?” observed Cheek, with rare 
acuteness. 

“ To bring ’em out, sir,—to teach 
them nature—to show them the es- 
tablished way of developing the. 
passions: in fact, to put young la- 
dies up to all sorts of stage business. 
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You should hear her give a lesson in 
elocution,—in”—(for Cheek looked 
puzzled)—“ in the proper mode of 
delivering prose soit verse.” 

‘“* But,” said Cheek, her stutter 
still beating in his ears, “ but, hasn’t 
she an impediment that ”—— 

“ None, sir—none that has ever 
been observed. Her pupils have all 
done wonders. Some Sunday, Mr 
Cheek, I'll walk with you in the 
Park, and point out their carriages 
to you.” 

“ Bless me! she must find it very 
profitable,” remarked Cheek, with an 
eye to business. 

“ She might, sir, if she was not so 
particular; but the fact is, if Jose- 
phine has any fault, it is that of ex- 
cessive prudery. ‘ Talent, my love,’ 
she always says to her young ladies, . 
‘talent, my love, may do a great 
deal upon the stage,—but, with Lon- 
don managers, there is nothing—no- 
thing like private character.’ Now, 
sir, you saw Miss Boss?” . 

Cheek’s lips became rigid as a 
horse-shoe at the question, and pass- 
ing his knuckles tenderly across his 
nose, he replied—*“ Saw her, and 
felt her.” ; 

Pops, magnanimously waiving the 
injuries of his neighbour, continued, 
with no allusion to Isaae’s nose— 
“ An excellent person, sir; a good, 
virtuous, discreet girl; and, as my 
wife informs me, an admirable 
breeches figure.” 

“ Breeches?’ exclaimed Cheek ; 
but further enquiry on his part was 
prevented by Michael Angele, who 
suddenly stopt in front of a house, 
saying—* This is the place, sir.” 


Cuapter IV, 


The artist, with a dignified wa- 
ving of the hand, laconically, but 
proudly observed—‘ Here we are, 
sir.” ; 

A great moral lesson is taught by 
wax-work. Pops evidently spoke as 
if assured of such influence. Cer- 
tain ‘we are, there is no show so 
worthy the twelve-pence of a'philo- 
sopher. Orators and pickpockets— 
philanthropists aud cut-throats = 
swindlers and \state arithmeticians 
here shoulder one another, ‘and al- 
most seem to plead a common right 
to their respective callings. Here isa 


king eternally opening Parliament— 
there.a minister looking perpetually 
wise—there a celebrated orator, al- 
ways about to rival Demosthenes, 
but never doing so—there a council 
of potentates and warriors, met to 
discuss peace, with no likelihood of 
concluding the deliberation—and 
patriots always about ‘to sacrifice 
themselves for the good of their 
country, without moving a finger for 
that purpose. A show of wax-work 
is a fine exhibition of human ‘inten- 
tions. And yet, however cunningly 
fashioned, the figures appear to be 
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the handiwork of death, anticipa- 
ting or commemorating the image 
set up. 

“‘ And what figure is that? Bless 
me it’s alive!” asked and exclaimed 
Cheek, as a young creature of about 
sixteen turned full upon him. 

“ Eleanor, my dear, you may go 
home; there'll be nothing more to- 
night,” said Pops to the girl, taking 
no note of the words of Isaac. The 
girl—a meek, intelligent, young 
thing—smiled sweetly upon the 
dwarf, bent to Cheek, tied her bon- 
net-strings, and glided silently as a 
shadow away. 

‘* Your daughter?” asked Cheek. 

“Dear, no! Poor thing—poor 
thing! You saw where she was 
standing ? She knows nothing of 
the matter, and never shall!” 

‘** What matter ?” 

“ Why, sir, it’s a long story; and 
it isn’t as pleasing as a fairy tale. 
Well, sir, you see that figure?” 

“That in the frieze jacket and 
leather-cap?’’ said Cheek. 

“Thesame. Well, sir, you must 
know that poor Eleanor—she’s been, 
I may say, as good as my own child 
these eleven years” —— 

* What, does she live with your 
family ?” 

“ She’s quiet and contented, and 
wants little—gives no trouble—takes 
up no room;—and then so trust- 
worthy—she takes the money here, 
sir, and is true, sir—true as arithme- 
tic. Josephine and she quarrel a 
little sometimes—that is, Josephine 
quarrels, for Eleanor says nothing.” 

* But who is she—where did she 
come from?” asked Cheek, with, 
for him, extraordinary interest. 

“ Why, sir, if you'll promise to be 
secret, I'll tell you. Eleanor is’— 

“ Good evening,” Mr Pops, said a 
languid voice, issuing from a dark 
pale gentleman, until the previous 
moment absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of one of the figures. “ Good 
evening, Mr Pops,” and the speaker 
relapsed into profound meditation. 

“Do you know who that is?” 
asked Pops of Isaac in a whisper, 
standing upon his toes to waft the 
query softly upwards. Cheek looked 
towards the visitor, then down upon 
Pops, and shook his head. “ A great 
man—comes here very often—in- 
deed, he’s on our free-list.” 
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“ An editor, perhaps ?” guessed 
Cheek. 

‘* Not in the least,” replied Pops. 
“T'll introduce you to him—I will, 
upon my life,” asseverated the art- 
ist, big with the honour he was about 
to bestow. Michael softly approach- 
ed the great man, followed by 
Cheek. “ Hem!—hem! an extra- 
ordinary person, that,” said Pops, 
diffidently opening the conversation, 
and pointing to the figure of Mrs 
Brownrigg (in her original night- 
cap), the figure that had stolen the 
heart, and eyes, and thoughts of the 
gentleman on the free-list; who 
made no reply. Pops ventured to 
speculate that it was impossible to 
make any thing of her. 

“ A most difficult subject to 
handle. But yet, I think, with pro- 
per treatment,” said the visitor, “ I 
think” ——. 

“ Well, for my part, I should 
think such a person past doing any 
thing for,” said Cheek, with virtuous 
disgust of the coal-hole murder- 
ess. 

** There would be a difficulty,— 
but, yes, she might be managed.” 

‘* Impossible!”” exclaimed Cheek, 
with energetic horror. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you are not aware 
of my treatment of such charac- 
ters?” asked the gentleman with 
ill-disguised pride. ‘ Perhaps—I 
say perhaps, you have not heard 
how I managed with”—and here the 
speaker ran over a list of most 
celebrated highwaymen, sheep-steal- 
ers, and house-breakers—“ you are 
not aware, perhaps, what I have 
made of them ?” and the gentleman 
again cast his eyes upon Mrs Brown- 
rigg, and again was silent. 

“Now do you know who he is?” 
asked Pops in a half-breath, his eyes 
all in a glitter. : 

“I perceive,” replied the sagaci- 
ous Cheek. ‘I perceive—keeper 
of the Penitentiary.” 

* Lord love you, no! Why, its 
the great author—the great writer 
of plays, Mr Victor Nogo!” ex- 
claimed Michael Angelo, with kin- 
dred admiration of a brother artist. 

“ Humph!”—and Mr Nogo, rapt 
by the subject, communed with his 
spirit, almost wholly unconscious 
of the presence of his hearers— 
“ Yes, it may—it shall be done; I 
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see the capability of great effects. 
Ha! ‘ an illuminated view of the Coal- 
hole, with the moon rising on the bo- 
dies of the victims!’ And then—ha! 
—yes—* An auful storm—the coals 
suddenly ignited by a flash of lightning 
—the Coalehole entered by firemen, and 
providential discovery of the bodies !’ 
There’s three electrical effects—let 
me see—‘ Miraculous recovery of one 
of the apprentices, who, at the critical 
moment, produces the whip in court, 
and thus supplies the only required 


link of evidence!’ Capital, and then - 
—I have it—* Procession to Tyburn,. 


with the real Jack Ketch, engaged, at 
a great expense, for the run of the dra- 
ma; and the last dying speech of Mrs 
Brownrigg, to orchestral accompani« 
ments ; the cart to be drawn from un= 
der her feet amidst a—A BRILLIANT 
DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS !’ Why, I see 
it—the thing is done ;” and the poet 
made in his note-book hasty memo- 
randa of the aspirations of his muse. 
** And now for the title’—and Nogo 
vigorously scratched his head, still 
‘no title came ; he scratched again— 
again—and then he plucked the bril- 
liant thought away. “I have it’— 
and he wrote it down, and the letters 
beamed to the fancy of the domestic 
bard like a cluster of diamonds—“ I 
have it—* Tue BLoop sTaINED CoaL- 
sack! or, Forty Murpers In Five 
Minutes !’”—And Mr Nogo clasped 
the book, and thrust it into his poc- 
ket, with the triumphant air of a 
magician who hath caught and bound 
to his service some under-working 
Puck. In very truth, the mysterious 
note-book was hardly of less power 
than the potent tome of the ltalian 
necromancer— 


‘‘ Trassene un libro, e mostro grande ef- 
felto ; 

Che legger non fini la prima faccia, 

Che urcir fa un spirto in forma di valletto 

E gli comanda quanto vuol che faccia !” 


Yea, Nogo’s common-place book 
was a book of “ great effects.” 
Genii of the mountain, the flood, 
and the mine—devils with tails and 
horns of various lengths—dwarfs, 
giants, griffins, hippopotami—varie- 
gated vultures and huge sky-blue 
spiders—all lay within its leaves, 
ready, at the motion of the master, 
to produce “ a great effect!” 

* What, sir!—I see you have it!” 





said Pops, having watched the divine 
furor of the poet, the return of the 
book to his pocket, and the gleam of 
satisfaction that irradiated his coun- 
tenance—“ Yes, I’m sure you have 
it; we may shortly expect some- 
thing—eh, sir?” and Michael Angelo 
smiled, anticipating the glory. 

“ Why, yes; I may say it’s done. 
Though, in this piece, I shall not 
sacrifice myself to language, I shall 
keep my eye upon effect. Yes, I 
flatter myself I know what the pub. 
lic likes. There are dramatiste, to be 
sure’—and Nogo turned to Cheek 
—“ who do prettily enough with 
words; but then none of them have 
any effects.” 

*] have always heard it was a 
poor business,” said Cheek, under- 
standing effects in the spirit of a 
broker. 

“ Now, Iam not vain; but I do 
think I know what an audience is 
made of—yes, I may say, I can suc- 
cessfully reduce a drama to the 
meanest understanding. By the 
way, Mr Pops, you never saw the 
gilt inkstand gratefully presented to 
me by Mr Blaze, of the New Cut, 
the celebrated maker of blue lights 
and red fire. Now, if such things 
ar’nt triumphs of the drama, I should 
like to know what are ?” 

“ There’s no mistake in silver- 
gilt,” said the tangible Cheek. 

“If that isn’t genius, 1 know no- 
thing about it,” magisterially con- 
cluded Pops. ‘ Speaking of genius, 
Mr Nogo, I am afraid you never saw 
any of Josephine’s pupils. Ha! you 
should hear some of them read.” 

“I didn’t know she kept a school,” 
said the author. 

“Not exactly a school; though 
many of the nobility have pressed 
her to open an academy for the art, 
and teach comedy and tragedy, at so 
much by the quarter—opera, panto- 
mime, and dancing to be paid for 
asextras. And she ought to do it— 
she ought; but the truth is—and I 
am sorry to be compelled to own it 
—the truth is, Josephine is too mo- 
dest. Ha! sir, diffident worth may 
live on dead flies in a garret; whilst 
confident pretence—but I say no- 
thing. By the way, have you heard 
that Miss Sappho, since she has re- 
tired from the stage, teaches elocu- 
tion and passion inall their branches? 
Absolutely has half-a-guinea a lesson 
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for teaching -young ladies how to 
repeat their part of the marriage 
service with the proper hysterics. 
Half-a-guinea a-lesson! Ha, sir! you 
should have heard Mrs Pops repeat 
the marriage service !” 

“ Pray, did you ever hear her?” 
asked Cheek of Pops; who stared, 
fluttered, and, after some difficulty, 
laughed at the strange blunder of 
the querist. 

* But, as I said, sir—diffident 
worth”~—Pops, however, spoke to 
the dreaming ; for Mr Nogo stood in 
atrance. Pops repeated the words 
—* But, as I said, sir—diffident 
worth’—— 

“IT beg your pardon”—and Nogo 
started into speech—* I beg your 
pardon; but it will make the bill 
stronger, and will add materially 
to the interest of the piece—could 
you lend us the authentic night- 
cap ?”? 

“ T have no doubt, sir, that— 
that’—— 

* Thank you,” quickly replied the 
author, taking the benefit of Mi- 
chael’s doubt, and hastily quitting 
the premises. 

“A great man, sir—a very great 
man—knows the public taste, sir 
—and helps to make what he 
knows,” said the eulogistic Pops to 
Cheek, who had turned round, and 
with fixed eyes stared on the figure 
in the frieze jacket and leather-cap. 

“ And now about that girl,” said 
Cheek—— 

“ Well, sir; you see, Eleanor— 
bless me! why, what’s the matter?” — 
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and Pops, again interrupted in his 
projected narrative, turned to theson 
of the Shah Abbas—to the Persian 
rhubarb-dealer—who hastily entered 
the place; and, in a few words, in- 
formed the new proprietor and artist 
that Mr Cox required their instant 
attendance at his house on business, 

“ What can it be?” asked Pups. 

“I thinks—I thinks”—and Aaron 
rubbed his hands with the glee of 
an ogre—* I thinks it’s a new mur- 
der.” 

“ A new murder!” ejaculated 
Cheek, with a look of timidity. 

“ And there’s pork-chops fer sup- 
per,” added the Persian. 

“ Let us go directly,” said Cheek, 
“ it may be very important.” 

* ] shouldn’t wonder if he wants 
us to travel for a new subject,” said 
Pops. 

“ You've hit it,” said the foreign- 
er, with a good knowledge of our 
idiom. 

* Another murder!” 
Pops. 

“And pork-chops for supper!” 
added Cheek; and, with these words, 


exclaimed 


they quitted the show-room, and 


betook themselves to the house of 
Mr Cox, who, in truth, had project- 
ed a provincial pilgrimage of busi- 
ness for the artist and the proprie- 
tor. 


But a new chapter must be allot- 
ted to the commencement of the 
eventful wanderings of the man— 
or rather of the men of wax. 
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Anecpotes of public men and 
things will have a charm as long as 
man has curiosity. It isnownot worth 
our while to assign the reasons of 
this universal interest, it is enough 
for us that it exists, and we think 
that we shall gratify our readers, by 
giving some fragments of this most 
amusing order of human recollec- 
tions from one of the most amusing 
of its hoarders, since the days of the 
memorable Boswell. The late Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall has just given to 
the world, through the hands of pos- 
terity, another fasciculus of his me- 
moranda on the age through which he 
glided with such a propensity for tell- 
ing all he knew, and hearing all that 
he could learn. But his former vo- 
lumes had brought him a good deal 
into ill odour, with that very influen- 
tial portion of the world, which 
much more regards posthumous re- 
putation than living honesty. The 
consequence was, that Sir Nathaniel 
had scarcely thrown his first illu- 
mination over the mouldering cha- 
racters of politicians and beauties 
past and gone, than an indignant 
cry was sent from every corner of 
fashion, and the unlucky enlightener 
was sent to Coventry at once. In 
some instances the infliction was of 
amore solid nature, and an action 
brought by Count Woronzow for an 
imputation on his diplomatic deli- 
cacy, involving a charge on that im- 
maculate sovereign the Empress 
Catherine, was followed by a sen- 
tence which consigned the writer to 
the King’s Bench for a six months’ 
imprisonment, with the addition of 
L.500 fine. However, to do justice 
to both parties in this instance, it 
was shown on the trial, that the li- 
bel was wholly destitute of mali. 
cious intention; and Count Woron- 
zow took an active part in soliciting 
the Government to remit both the 
imprisonment and the fine. He at 
length succeeded. But undoubted- 
ly other personages were not 80 
easily appeased. A shower of pro- 
‘secutions was threatened. A per- 
petual sharpshooting of critiques, 
epigrams, and innuendos was kept up 


on his sensibilities, the great rival 
reviews, agreeing but in the ruthless 
resolve to exterminate the unlucky 
gossip, attacked him in front and 
rear. Their twin tomahawks which 
had so often swung over each other’s 
head, were now conjoined to scalp 
the knight. 
Et que sibi quisque timebat, 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere, 
Thus warned, the original passion 
could not be extinguished, but its 
hazards were provided for. He 
went on collecting with the same 
avidity, perhaps with greater, more 
resolute, or even more angry avidi- 
ty, than before, but he wisely reser- 
ved its public indulgence for the 
time when the most timid author. 
ship is entitled to defy all the vin- 
dictiveness of man. When the knight 
should at length close his career 
was the time appointed by him for 
telling his opinion of the world. He 
has here told it in three volumes, 
various and desultory, but sometimes 
keen, probably often derived from 
those secret and true sources which 
open themselves, as by instinct, to 
the native-born, indefatigable anec- 
dote-hunter, and to none other, and 
always animated, fluent, and amus- 
ing. It has been too much the cus- 
tom to laugh at Wraxall and his 
early volumes; but he was no com- 
monman. All his works, even to 
his history, show the skill of a dex- 
terous mind, a happy seizure of the 
important idea, and not unfrequent- 
ly, an eloquence of expression that 
might have placed him above many 
@ much more assuming contempo- 
rary. We shall glance generally 
through the work, selecting such 
fragments as seem most illustra- 
tive of persons, or characteristic 
of the time; previously, however, 
we hold it due to this writer’s per- 
sonal credit to give the testimony of 
a remarkably competent witness. A 
few days after Sir Nathaniel’s sen- 
tence, in the case of Count Woron- 
zow, he received the following note 
from the late Sir George Osborn, a 
well-known name about the court, 
an equerry to George the Third for 
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and fortune. “ I have your jirst 
edition here, and have perused it 
again with much attention. I pledge 
my name, that I personally know 
nine parts out of ten of your anec- 
dotes to be perfectly correct. You 
are imprisoned for giving to future 
ages a perfect picture of our time, 
and as interesting as Clarendon.” 
Public life has now so utterly de- 
enerated into brawling and bruta- 
ity, that to read the annals of the 
last century is like a sudden plunge 
into romance. This is the day of the 
Humes, the O’Connells, and the Gul- 
lys. And what more can be said of 
national degradation? Weare aware 
of the propensities of Whiggism, 
since the origin that Johnson gave to 
this disturbing spirit. But the Whigs 
of the last century, at least, were 
gentlemen. The public eye was not 
insulted by the rude, truculent, de- 
formed visage of the rabble reform- 
ers. If the manners were relaxed, 
they were not luaded with the addi- 
tivnal vileness of Jacobin filth and 
Jacobin ferocity. The Duchess of 
Devonshire, the gay and graceful 
leader of fashion, and the queen of 
the Foxites, came first into celebrity 
in the memorable Westminster elec- 
tion of 1784. A strong effort had 
been made to turn out Fox. The 
election, according to the habit of 
those times, had already continued 
nearly a month, and though the mi- 
nisterial candidate, Sir Cecil Wray, 
had a small majority, Fox was at bis 
last gasp. The party were instantly 
driven to new resources, and the 
Duchess of Devonshire restored the 
fates of the Whig champion. This 
remarkable woman is sketched by 
the writer’s practised hand. “ Her 
pereonal charms constituted her 
smallest pretensions to universal ad- 
miration. Nor did her beauty con- 
sist, like that of the Gunnings, in 
regularity of features, and faultless 
formation of shape; it lay in the 
amenity and graces of her deport- 
ment; in her irresistible manners, 
and in the seduction of her society. 
Her hair was not without a tinge of 
red; and her face, though pleasing, 
yet, had it not been illuminated by 
her mind, might have been consider- 
ed as an ordinary countenance. She 
resembled the portrait of Sarah Jen- 
nings, the celebrated Duchess of 
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Marlborough, from whom she was 
lineally descended in the fourth de- 
gree. She possessed an ardent tem- 
per, a cultivated understanding, a 
taste for poetry and the fine arts, and 
much sensibility, not exempt per- 
haps from vanity and coquetry. To 
her mother, the Dowager Countess 
Spenser, she was attached with more 
than common filial affection. Nor 
did she display less attachment to 
her sister, Lady Duncannon. Her 
heart might be considered as the 
seat of those emotions which sweeten 
human life. 

The husband of this fine woman 
was not possessed of those qualities 
which might be presumed most like- 
ly to teach her a preference for do- 
mestic life. At seventeen! she was 
married to William Duke of Devon- 
shire. ‘ His constitutional apathy 
formed his distinguishing character- 
istic. His figure was tall and manly, 
yet not animated or graceful. He 
seemed to be incapable of any strong 
emotion, and destitute of all energy 
or activity of mind.” To administer 
emotion to this indolence of soul 
and body, the Duke tried the gaming 
table, and passed his evenings usu- 
ally at Brookes’s at whist or faro. 
He might much more happily as 
well as innocently bave passed them 
at the plough. Yet he had his 
merits. Beneath so quiet an exte- 
rior he possessed a highly improved 
understanding; and on all disputes 
that arose in the club on passages of 
the Roman poets or historians, the 
appeal was commonly made to the 
Duke, and his opinion was regarded 
as final. 

The Whigs, then great lords and 
landholders, were in possession of 
the means of influencing high life in 
the most showy manner. Devon- 
shire House, at the top of Piccadilly, 
looking down on the Queen’s palace, 
Burlington House looking down on 
St James’s, and Carlton Hvouse 
equally eclipsing all the residences 
of fashion by the rank of its pos- 


_sessor and the magnificence of its 


decoration, were the three strong- 
holds of the party, the three en- 
chanted palaces where such Armi- 
das as the Duchess were ready to 
captivate roving Tories, and bind 
even hoary statesmen in their 


chains. The progress of the canvass 
thenceforward is amusing. The en- 
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tire of the votes for Westminster 
having been exhausted, the only 
hope was in exciting the suburbs. 
The. Duchess instantly ordered her 
equipage, and with her sister, the 
Countess of Duncannon, drove, pol- 
ling list in hand, to the houses of 
the voters. Entreaty, ridicule, civi- 
lities, influence of all kinds, were 
lavished on those rough legislators ; 
and the novelty of being solicited 
by two women of rank and of re- 
markable fashion took the popular 
taste universally. The immediate 
result was, that they gallantly came 
to the poll, and Fox, who had been 
a hundred behind Sir Cecil, speedily 
left him a hundred behind in turn. 
An imperfect attempt was made on 
the hostile side to oppose this new 
species of warfare by similar capti- 
vation, and Lady Salisbury was 
moved to awake the dying fortunes 
of the Government Candidate. But 
the effort failed; it was imitation, it 
was too late; and the Duchess was 
six-and-twenty, and Lady Salisbury 
thirty-four! These are reasons 
enough, and more than enough, for 
the rejection of any man from the 
hustings. On the 16th of May Fox 
was 235 a-head, and the election 
was over; but the high bailiff, Cor- 
bett, refused to return him, on the 
plea that a scrutiny had been de- 
manded. St'll the Whigs were not 
to be disappointed of their ovation. 
The exultation of those gay times 
forms a strange contrast to the grim 
monotony of our own. Fox, after 
being chaired in great pomp through 
the streets, was finally carried into 
the courtyard of Carlton House. 
The Prince’s plume was on his ban- 
ners, in acknowledgment of princely 
partisanship. A banner, inscribed 
* sacred to female patriotism,” re- 
corded the services of the Duchess. 
The carriages of the Dukes of De- 
vonshire and Portland, each drawn 
by six horses, moved in the proces- 
sion, and Fox’s own cariiage was a 
pile of rejoicing Whiggism. On its 
box and braces, and every where 
they could, sat Colonel North, after- 
wards Lord Guilford, Adam, who 
but a few years before had wound- 
ed the patriot in a due), and a whole 
cluster of political friends, followers, 
and expectants. The Prince came 
to the balustrade before the house 
to cheer him, with a crowd of fa- 
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shionable people. Fox finished the 
triumph by a raping to the mob, 
and they in return finished the day 
by a riot, an illumination, and break- 
ing Lord Temple’s windows. 

But the festivities were scarcely 
begun. Next morning the Prince 
threw open his showy apartments 
to the nobility, and gave them a 
brilliant féte in the gardens, which 
happened to be at its height just 
when the King was passing through 
St James’s Park in state to open the 
new Parliament. The rival interests 
were within a brick wall of each 
other, and their spirit could not have 
been more strongly contrasted than 
in their occupations. But nights and 
days to those graceful pursuers of 
pleasure and politics alike knew no 
iatermission. On that very evening 
the celebrated, beautiful and witty 
Mrs Crewe gave a brilliant rout, in 
which “ blue and buff” was the 
universal costume of both sexes. 
The Prince himself appeared in the 
party colours. At supper he toast- 
ed the fair giver of the feast, in the 
words, “ Trueblue, and Mrs Crewe.” 
The lady, not unskilfully, and with 
measureless applause, returned it 
by another,—* True blue, and all of 
you.” The “ buff and blue” were 
the uniform of Washington and his 
troops, impudently adopted by Fox 
to deelare his hostility to the Go- 
vernment. The prudence of its 
adoption by the Prince, of course, is 
a satisfactory proof of the wisdom, 
accuracy, and patriotism of his ad- 
visers. 

The feasting was not yet over. 
In a few days more, the Prince sum- 
moned all that was young, lovely, 
or dazzling by wealth or wit to an 
entertainment that threw all the 
memories of banqueting into the 
shade. The entertainment began at 
noon, continued through the night, 
and was prolonged into the next 
day. All England rang with won- 
der; the continent with envy. But 
those glittering hours were to be 
soon and heavily atoned, and Whig- 

ism, in the attempt to engross the 
uture monarch, ruined his fortune, 
his peace, and his popularity. 

The rise of the Burrell family is 
curious, as an instance of sudden 
change and singular prosperity— 
the birth of mere accident. Lord 
Algernon Percy, second son of Sir 
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Hugh Smithson (Earl and Duke of 
Northumberland in consequence of 
his marriage with the Percy heiress), 
being of a delicate constitution, was 
sent to the south of France to spend 
the winter of 1774. At Marseilles 
he happened to meet the family of 
Mr Burrell, then simply one of the 
Commissioners of Excise, who was 
also travelling for his health. Lord 
Algernon fell in love with the se- 
cond daughter. The pride of the 
Percys gave way to the desire to 
see the name kept alive, as the eld- 
est son’s marriage had been without 
offspring. The Duchess gave her 
reluctant consent, and from this 
chance dated the rise of the whole 
family. The new rank of Lady Al- 
gernon, with the prospect of suc- 
ceeding to the head of the house, 
brought her sisters into fashionable 
life. Within three years the young- 
est was Duchess of Hamilton, and 
on the death of the Duke, was mar- 
ried to the Marquis of Exeter. In 
1779 Earl Percy, having obtained a 
divorce from his Countess, married 
another sister. Their only brother 
captivated the affections of Lady 
Elizabeth Bertie, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Ancaster. He obtain- 
ed her hand, and scarcely had the 
marriage taken place, when her bro- 
ther, the heir to the dukedom, was 
carried off, at three-and twenty, by 
a violent illness. The Baronetcy of 
Willoughby of Eresby, with a great 
part of the Ancaster estates, fell to 
Lady Elizabeth, with the high feudal 
office of Great Chamberlain, which 
remains in the family ; and the hus- 
band, in 1796, was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Lord Gwydir. 
It renders this general good fortune 
more peculiar, that the three sisters 
were far from being distinguished 
by wit or beauty, whilst the eldest 
sister, who was strikingly handsome, 
was the wife of a private gentleman, 
Mr Bennet. Lord Algernon, in 1790, 
was raised by Pitt to the Earldom 
of Beverley. 

The inveterate bitterness of Coke 
of Norfolk has been imputed to 
blundering patriotism. Its more 

robable motive is bruised vanity. 
he Cokes had once possessed the 
title of Leicester; and its recovery 
was an object that had long put the 
ambition of the Norfolk reformer 
into a state of violent anxiety, Fox 
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had probably promised it te him, 
and infinitely contaminating as‘ the 
Coalition was, and attaching kind- 
red vileness to every man who 
mingled himself in the spirit of the 
transaction, Coke would yet have 
been true to his hire. But the Co- 
alition was crushed under national 
contempt, and the Earldom of Lei- 
cester was destined to escape the 
thoroughgoing dependent’s clutch 
for ever. The title was given, in 
1784, to Lord Ferrars, eldest son of 
Lord, afterwards Marquis Town- 
send. Thus fifty years or more of 
fretted politics were in reserve for 
this angry declaimer ; and his wrath 
against the memory of George III. 
and Pitt was thenceforth to be 
equally ridiculous and inexorable. 
He still harangues, but the coronet 
is gone, itis to be hoped, until he 
shall have harangued his last, and 
bitter politics and helpless partisan- 
ship shall know him no more. 

Sir James Lowther, the head of 
the opulent and powerful house of 
Lonsdale, was one of the remarkable 
personages of the time. Privately 
mingling much in the rash and heat- 
ing pursuits of men of large fortune, 
he was a vigorous adherent of Pitt 
in the House of Commons. The 
fearlessness of his tongue often 
promoted strife, but he had a ready 
hand, and a fiery heart; and no man 
exhibited himself more at his ease in 
personal hazards. He had once been 
a friend of Fox, but either disgusted 
or injured by the arts of Opposition, 
he threw off the yoke and became a 
Tory. Pitt subsequently raised him, 
at one step, to the earldom; a sin- 
gular instance of favour, yet so ill 
received by his towering ambition, 
that he is reported to have formed 
a determination to reject the dignity 
in the presence of the Commons, and 
openly abandon the Minister. He 


even walked into the House of Com- 


mons, after he had kissed hands at 
the levee for the title. What farther 
extravagance he would have acted 
there must remain problematic ; for 
the sergeants-at-arms seized him, 
and regarding him as no longer a 
member of the House, forced him 
to be content with a seat under the 
gallery, where peers and strangers 
are permitted to be present. His 
wrath arose from finding his name 
the last on the roll of earls created 
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at that time. 
register. 

The late Duke of Norfolk, then 
Earl of Surrey, was a character in 
that day, and in ours. He had as- 
sumed at least the externals of Pro- 
testantism, and so far might be 
deemed a Christian; he had taken 
the peerage oaths, and so far might 
be deemed a loyal man; and he 
kept himself floating in society, and 
so far might be regarded as not un- 
fit for the company of gentlemen. 
But in private he was selfish, sen- 
sual, and licentious; and in party, 
headlong, ignorant, and reckless. 
‘* Nature,” says Sir Nathaniel, “had 
not bestowed on him any of the in- 
signia of illustrious descent; he 
might have been mistaken for a 
grazier or a butcher by his dress and 
appearance; yet intelligence was 
marked in his features, which were 
likewise expressive of frankness and 
sincerity.” 

It is odd enough, that to this infu- 
riate “ Rights of Man” personage 
the Minister owed the suggestion of 
two productive taxes--the hair- 
powder and the race-horse tax. 
Down to the beginning of the French 
Revolution, all the polished world 
of Europe, imitating all the polished 
world of Africa, powdered their 
hair. In vain had nature given au- 
burn or raven locks, the loveliest of 
all ornaments to the loveliest part of 
the creation ; wishing to make them- 
selves lovelier still, they loaded their 
locks with powder—white, brown, 
golden, every colour that could de- 
light the eye of fashion and startle 
the eye of taste. The men followed 
the example, and every man was 
producible only in proportion as he 
was powdered. It is absolutely 
astonishing to conceive how large 
a portion of time, how much money, 
and even how considerable a share 
of thought were absorbed in this 
aboriginal contrivance for looking 
unnatural. To dress the hair alone 
occupied little less than an hour of 
every well-dressed man’s day, and 
gave an excuse for passing half 
every well-dressed Jady’s day under 
the hands of her frizeur. The 
frizeurs themselves made a formi- 
dable population. The waste, the 
weariness, and the expense of time 
and money actually made an inroad 
on life; and the necessary and per- 
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petual attention to dress fesulting , 
from this African ornament, strongly 
influenced the frivolity of the age. 
But the French Revolution came, 


and powder was no more. But let 
justice be always done to the sans- 
culotte character. The absurdity of 
the practice was not the cause of 
its extinction: the French are the- 
atrical from the cradle; and they 
had seen Talma adopting the raven 
curls of those comprehensive as- 
sertors of human liberty, who cut 
the throats of one-half of Rome to 
rob the other—virtue was thence- 
forth the especial dweller in a Bru- 
tus wig. The custom, too, found a 
congenial feeling in the infinite 
squalidness of young patriotism ; 
and rabble heads, black and brown, 
were the natural antagonists of aris- 
tocracy and hair powder. The Duke 
of Bedford—the descendant of a fa. 
mily who pre-eminently lived on 
church confiscation, and the imme. 
diate successor of a man whose 
whole life was a struggle for public 
money which he had not the capa- 
city to deserve, however he might 
have the avarice to keep—was the 
first English nobleman who display 
his curls freed from the eustom of 
his rank and time. But let every 
man have his due credit; the Duke’s 
effort for this emancipation of his 
curls was less from any impulse of 
taste, than from a magnanimous re- 
gard for the “cause of liberty all 
round the world.’ The hair-pow- 
der tax was the source of a revenue 
which the poor Duke, parroting the 
words of .his masters, was in the 
habit of pronouncing “ an unjust and 
unnecessary war.’ The powdering 
his four-and-twenty footmen thus 
contributed to swell the atrocities 
of his guilty country; and for the 
purpose of stopping the supplies, 
and frightening William Pitt, Fran- 
cis, Duke of Bedford, ordered his 
lackeys to comb the powder from 
their locks, and contribute no longer 
to the criminal Exchequer. So much 
for the services which a great noble- 
man may render to the cause of free- 
dom and the march of mind. 

In 1785 the Minister had proposed 
to lay a tax on female servants. Lord 
Surrey, to whom hair-powder was 
by no meana among the Juxuries of 
life, and who felt himself aggrieved 
by the presence of any costume 
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cleaner than his own, made the easy 
sacrifice of recommending a change 
of the tax for one on the heads of 
the world of fashion. The House 
roared with laughter, the Minister 
smiled, and the Earl himself was 
satisfied with having shown at once 
his regard for the sex and his con- 
tempt of costume. But the hint was 
not lost; and the time was at hand 
when the silliest living ornament of 
Bond Street contributed, even with 
his head, to the honour of his coun- 
try. ‘ 
His next enterprise as a financier 
was in the discussions on the horse- 
tax. The Minister had proposed a 
pound on every horse that ran for a 
plate. Lord Surrey got up, and re- 
monstrating on the severity of a tax 
which must fall on so many losers, 
observed, that a much fairer one 
would be fifty pounds on every win- 
ner of a certain sum. To his sur- 
prise, and to the great amusement 
of the House, Pitt instantly rose, 
thanked him for the suggestion, and 
laid on both taxes. In the debate 
which followed, one of the members, 
amusing himself with the Earl’s 
wrath on the occasion, most happily 
applied the words to the rash ad- 
viser— 


‘* Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold.” 


His early life was that of a Helio- 
gobalus, without his effeminacy. “In 
his youth, for at the time of which 
I speak he had attained his thirty- 
eighth year, he led a most licentious 
life, having passed whole nights in 
the streets, sleeping occasionally on 
a block of wood. At the Beefsteak 
Club, where I have dined with him, 
he seemed to be in his proper ele- 
ment. But few individuals of that 
society could sustain a contest with 
him when the cloth was removed. 
In cleanliness he was negligent to 
80 oe a degree, that he rarely 
made use of water for purposes of 
bodily refreshment. He even car- 
ried his neglect of his person so far, 
that his servants were accustomed 
to avail themselves of his fits of in- 
toxication for the purpose of wash- 
ing him. On those occasions, being 
wholly insensible to all that passed 
round him, they stripped him as they 
would a corpse, and performed on 
his body the necessary ablutions. 
Nor did he change his linen more 


frequently than he washed himself. 
ante agp vary | one day to Dudley 
North that he was a martyr to the 
rheumatism, and had ineffectually 
tried every remedy for its relief, 
‘ Pray, my lord,’ said he, ‘did you 
ever try a clean shirt?’” 

His extraordinary strength of con- 
stitution enabled him to bear this 
ruinous process for a long succes- 
sion of years. His father, the Duke 
of Norfolk, had been addicted to the 
same excesses, but he yielded to the 
superior capacity of his son for wine. 
“It is a fact, that Lord Surrey, after 
laying his father and all the guests 
under the table, at the Thatched 
House in St James’s Street, has left 
the room, repaired to another festive 
party in the vicinage, and there re- 
commenced the unfinished convivial 
rites. Even in the House of Com- 
mons he was not always sober; but 
he never attempted, like Lord Gal- 
way, to mix in the debate on those 
occasions. When under the domi- 
nion of wine he has asserted, that 
three as good Catholics sat in Lord 
North’s last Parliament as ever exist- 
ed, Lord Nugent, Sir Thomas Gas- 
coyne, and himself. Doubts were, 
indeed, always thrown on the sin- 
cerity of his renunciation of the er- 
rors of the Church of Rome.” The 
wags of the House took advantage 
of this, and said that his dress, a 
shabby blue coat, approaching to 
purple, was imposed on him by his 
priest as a penance. In the same 
style, Charles the Second said of his 
brother James’s ugly mistresses, that 
they were imposed on him as a pe- 
nance. He never had any acknow- 
ledged children. 

Fox’s dissipation, and his facility 
of adapting himself to the habits of 
the titled savage, held them together 
with more than the tenacity of poli- 
tical friendships. Even as Fox grew 
ashamed of his rabble alliance, Lord 
Surrey, then Duke of Norfolk, grew 
more outrageous. Ata great Whig 
dinner, in February 1798, in the 
midst of revolutionary ferment in 
England, and just on the verge of the 
actual rebellion in Ireland, this fool- 
ish Duke had the effrontery to drink 
“ The sovereign majesty of the peo- 
ple.” With the object of giving this 
absurd toast its full meaning, the 
orator, itis to be presumed drunk 
at the time, reminded the assembly 
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that Washington began his revolt 
with little more than two thousand 
to help him, And that the room con- 
tained little less than the number. 
All was received, of course, with 
rapture for the evening. But the 
next day brought more nervous 
thoughts, and the giver of the toast 
began to think that some reserve 
would have been wiser. Accord- 
ingly, he waited on the Duke of 
York, the commander-in-chief, to 
smooth down the wrath of royalty, 
and proposed, as a sign of penitence, 
that, in case of the menaced inva- 
sion, his regiment, the West York, 
might be sent to the post of danger. 
But the mischief was done. The 
Prince listened to the tardy penitent, 
told him that his offer should be 
communicated to the King, and then, 
with more dexterity than was usual 
with that single-minded man, asked 
him, “A propos, my lord, have you 
seen Blue-Beard?” the favourite 
play of the moment. The Duke of 
Norfolk thus found that the conver- 
sation was fairly come to an end. 
He was not kept long in suspense. 
Pitt knew nothing of tampering with 
any offender; the “ majesty of the 
people” and its champion alike were 
forced by that high heart and vigo- 
rous hand to feel the majesty of jus- 
tice; and within ¢wo days his Grace 
of Norfolk, in helpless indignation, 
received notice of his dismissal from 
both his lord-lieutenancy and his re- 
giment! At one fell sweep his lau- 
rels, alike civil and military, were 
shorn away. 

As years advanced, and he lost 
the power of gross indulgence, he 
grew more respectable. His daily 
promenades up and down St James’s 
Street will be long remembered. 
His simplicity of manner, dress, and 
language began to operate in his fa- 
vour, when they were supposed to 
be connected with the gravity of 
age, and not to have arisen from a 
natural tendency to vulgarism. He 
stooped a good deal, was fat, and 
totally shapeless. Yet he had some 
surviving energy, and would travel 
without stopping over half the king- 
dom. He still spoke in the House; 
but the presence of Fox was gone, 
and with it the spirit of his factious 
friend. His style was marked by 
the untaught vigour of strong sense, 


but degraded by an inveteracy of 


Jacobin prejudice, stamped on him 
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by long habit and lovg political ad- 
versity. If something more of a 
gentleman, on a throne he might 
have been Harry the Eighth; as 
Harry the Eighth under a coronet, 
if something less of a gentleman, 
might have been a Duke of Norfolk. 
Towards the close of his life he grew 
lethargic. But he signalized either 
his sincerity or his stubbornness by 
refusing to join the Liverpool Minis- 
try of 1812, with the offer of the 
Garter. His successor is a Roman 
Catholic, and, by virtue of his here- 
ditary office of Earl-marshal, the 
first who exhibited the ominous sign 
of a Papist sitting in the House of 
Lords. 

In this picture-gallery the late 
Marquis of Abercorn makes some 
figure. Those whe still remember 
that stately and courtier-like per- 
sonage will recognise the sketch. 
His first appearance in public life 
was as the mover of the address on 
the King’s speech, in 1784. “ Mr 
John James Hamilton had then at- 
tained his thirty-fourth year. Tall, 
erect, and muscular in his form— 
thin, yet not meager—finely shaped, 
with an air of grace and dignity dif- 
fused over his whole person, he 
could not be mistaken for an ordi- 
nary man. He bore a singular re- 
semblance to the beautiful portrait 
of James V. in Duke Hamilton’s 
apartments in Holyrood House. Of 
a dark complexion, with very intel- 
ligent and regular features, he re- 
sembled more a Spaniard than a 
native of Britain, and his arrogant 
solemnity of manner obtained for 
him from Sheridan the name of 
*“ Don Whiskerandos,” from his own 
farce, ‘* The Critic.” 

Hamilton, though closely attached 
to Pitt, seems scarcely to have de- 
sired public office. Doubtless he 
might have obtained embassies, a 
line of employment for which his 
birth, figure, and abilities peculiarly 


fitted him. But he was presumptive 


heir to his uncle the Earl of Aber- 
corn, one of the sixteen Scottish 
peers, then sinking under paralysis, 
in two years after raised to a Bri- 
tish Viscounty, and dying in 1789. 
A strange and unhappy romance 
connected itself with the life of the 
new noble. He bad married early, 
and had a large family. But he 
suffered himself, about this period, 
to be betrayed into a passion for 
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“his cousin, Miss Cecil Hamilton, 
oung, and of distinguished beauty. 
Detarminisiy to marry her when the 
living Lady Abercorn should set 
him at liberty, he exerted his influ- 
ence to obtain for her the rank of 
an Earl’s daughter. Concessions of 
this kind had been rare, and the 
King was understood to be pecu- 
liarly hostile in this instance, as the 
lady had four elder sisters. It was, 
however, accomplished. The pla- 
tonic lover, within two years, was 
changed into the husband, by the 
death of his lady, and Lady Cecil 
Hamilton became Countess of Aber- 
corn. But this impassioned mar- 
riage was unhappy. Ina few years 
a separation took place, a divorce 
followed, and the public received 
‘another lesson of the fragile ties of 
high life. 

Another slight record of a cap- 
tivating personage, yet not wholly 
forgotten in London, stops us as we 
turn over these pages. “ Among 
the charming women who, in 1784, 
adorned the court of Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz (or, more pro- 

erly, the English capital, for scarce- 
y could the queen be said to have 
any court), might well be accounted 
Lady Payne, now Lady Lavington, 
her husband having been created an 
Irish baron. A native of Vienna, 
Mademoiselle de Kelbel—so she was 
named before her marriage—then 
resided with the Princess Joseph 
Poniatowski, widow of one of the 
Polish King’s brothers, a general in 
the Austrian service. Her person 
and manners were full of grace. At 
Sir Ralph’s house in Grafton Street 
the leaders of Opposition frequently 
met. Erskine, having dined there 
one day, found himself taken ill, and 
left the company. On his return, 
enquiries were made for his health, 
and among the rest by Lady Payne. 
He gallantly wrote on a card in an- 
ewer, 


* Tis true, I am ill; but I cannot com- 
, plain ; 
For he never knew pleasure who never 
knew Payne.’ 


“ Sir Ralph, with whom I was well 
acquainted, always appeared to me 
2 good-natured, pleasing, well-bred 
man. His star rendered him, like 


. Sir John Irwine, Sir William Gor- . 


don, and other Knights of the Bath 
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of that period, a conspicuous, as well 
as an ornamental member of the 
House of Commons. But he was 
reported not always to treat his 
wife with kindness. Sheridan call- 
ing on her one morning, found her 
in tears, which she placed, however, 
to the account of her monkey, which 
had died an hour or two before. 
‘ Pray write me an epitaphfor him,’ 
said she; ‘ his name was Ned.’ She- 
ridan instantly penned these lines : 


‘ Alas, poor Ned! 

My monkey’s dead, 

I had rather by half, 

It had been Sir Ralph.’” 


The impromptu was impudent 
enough. Sheridan was probably 
considering at the moment how to 
ingratiate himself with the lady. | 

Erskine’s promotion to the Seals 
was always one “ of the wonders of 
the bar.” Whiggism, however, made 
up for want of law, and this singu- 
larly shallow proficient in the learn- 
ing of his profession, was flung up 
by the tide of party on the woolsack. 
Yet various chances combined to this 
success, which seemed to have been 
a surprise even to his Whig patrons. 
“If Pitt had survived eight months 
longer, or if, reversing the events, 
Fox had died in January, and Pitt 
in September of the same year, 
1806, Erskine would probably have 
remained acommoner. But on the 
decease of the first minister, the re- 
maining members of the Cabinet, 
conscious of the awful situation in 
which the country stood after the 
deplorable humiliation of Austria in 
the campaign of 1805, under Mack, 
agreed in advising the King to ac- 
cept their resignation, calling, of 
course, Fox, Lords Grenville, and 
Grey to his councils. The Duke of 
Montrose, who was one of that Ca- 
binet, aseured me so himself, very 
soon. after the event took place. 
When, however, the list of individu- 
als selected as proper for filling the 
office of Chancellor was delivered 
to his Majesty by the new Ministers, 
at the head of which paper appear- 


- ed Erekine’s name, they were far 


from expecting, as one of the party 
declared to me, that the King would 
have acquiesced in the recommend- 
ation. But George III. made no 


objection; only observing to them, 
* Remember, he is your Chancellor, 
not mine,’ and Erskine received the 
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Great Seal, to the astonishment of his 
own political friends. The defender of 
Paine and of Horne Tooke could not 
be other than obnoxious to the King, 
who, if his choice had been wholly 
unfettered, would probably have 
named Pigott to the high office in 
question.” 

- But few specimens of Lord North’s 
oratory remain, though much of his 
wit is on record. But one fraginent, 
the creation of a moment of manly 
feeling, exhibits that true power of 
speaking, which with a British Par- 
liament in its days of power, must 
have been irresistible. Sir Richard 
Hill, the eccentric member for 
Shropshire, had violently attacked 
the ex-minister for his conduct of 
the American war. Lord North, 
thus unexpectedly forced into the 
combat, long after the subject might 
have. been supposed dead, repelled 
the attack with a dignity which held 
the House in surprise and admira- 
tion. 

“ Far from deprecating the agita- 
tion of the subject, he demanded 
it. Denied that he had caused the 
calamities of the war; and called on 
his accusers to briug forward a cir- 
cumstantial charge against him. I 
fuund, said he, the American war 
when I became minister. J did not 
create it. On the contrary, it was 
the war of the country, the Parlia- 
ment, and the people. But, if the 
gentlemen opposite think otherwise, 
let them come forward and accuse 
me. I shall not shrink—I am ready 
to meet, and to repel their charge. 
Nay, I demand it as a matter of jus- 
tice. There can exist ho reason now 
for withaolding it. IZ am whollytn- 
protected. The Minister of the day 
has a House of Commons to accuse 
me, a House of Peers to try me. He is 
master of all the written evidence 
that can exist against me. And, as 
to parole testimony” (fixing his eyes 
on Dundas), ‘‘almost all those in- 
dividuals who were my confiden- 
tial friends, in whom I reposed my 
secrets, are now his friends! Yet I 
court the enquiry. But if, when 
this called upon, they do not 
grant it,I must insist that they do 
not henceforward argue upon the 
charge as if it were proved.” So 
manly and peremptory a challenge, 
while it imposed silence on his ac- 
- cusers—for not a word of reply pro- 
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eeeded from any member of Admi- 
nistration—produced expressions of 
admiration of the ability, as well as 
the firmness -which it displayed. 
Pitt, though only three years earlier 
he had harangued with vehemence 
against the Ministerial conductors of 
the war, yet remained mute. He 
unquestionably felt, that a Parlia- 
mentary prosecution of the Minister 
who carried on the contest must in- 
volve in it the culpability the Sove- 
reign, at the head of whose Councils 
he now presided. In fact, George 
III. could no more have abandon- 
ed Lord North to the rage of his ene- 
mies, than Charles I. ought to have 
consented to the execution of Lord 
Strafford. 

Sir Philip Francis next comes for- 
ward. He deserved to find a niche 
in any memorial of his day, for his 
personal ability, his public exertions, 
and even, if for nothing more, for his 
having been conceived capable of 
writing “ the brilliant, though pro- 
fligate political libels of Junius.” 
Wraxali describes him at once with 


-@ faithful and an eloquent pen. 


{“ Precisely at the same time when 
Scott appeared in the house as the 
advocate of Hastings, a much more 
formidable, inveterate and vigorous 
adversary of the Governor. general, 
arose among the front ranks of Oppo- 
sition—Francis. After having pass- 
ed several years in Bengal as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, engag- 
edin perpetual and violent alterca- 
tions with Hastings, which terminat- 
ed in a duel, in which Francis was 
wounded, he returned to England 
some years before the Governor-ge- 
neral ; like the evil genius of Brutus, 
which met him again at Philippi. 
Nature had conferred on Francis ta- 
lents such as are rarely dispensed to 
any individual ; a vast range of ideas, 
a retentive memory, a classic mind, 
considerable command of language 
and energy of thought and expres- 
sion, matured by time, and actuated 
by an inextinguishable animosity to 
Hastings. Francis indeed uniform- 
ly disclaimed any personal enmity to 
the man, reprobating only the me@- 
sures of the ruler of India. But he 
always appeared to me, like the son 
of Livia, to deposit his resentments 


: deep in his own bréast, from which 
‘he drew them forth, if not augment- 


ed; at least in all their original vi- 
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gour and freshness. Acrimony dis- 
tinguished and characterised him in 
every thing. Even his person, tall, 
thin, and scantily covered with flesh ; 
his countenance; the lines of which 
were acute, intelligent, and full of 
meaning; the tones of his voice, 
sharp, yet distinct and sonorous; 
his very gestures, impatient and ir- 
regular, eloquently bespoke the for- 
mation of his intellect. 1 believe I 
never saw him smile. 

“ Francis, however inferior he was 
to Burke in all the flowers of dic- 
tion, in the exuberance of ideas bor- 
rowed from antiquity, and in the 
magic of eloquence, more than once 
electrified the House by passages of 
a pathos which arrested every hear- 
er. A beautiful specimen of his abi- 
lity in this point occurred during the 
debates on Pitt’s India Bill. One of 
the regulations abolished the trial by 
Jury for delinquents returning from 
India, and instituted a new tribunal 
for enquiring into their misdemean- 
ours. Against such an inroad on the 
British constitution, Francis enter- 
ed his protest in terms of equal 
elegance and force. ‘I am not,’ 
said he, ‘an old man, yet I remem- 
ber the time when such an attempt 
would have roused the whole coun- 
try into a flame. Had the experi- 
ment been made when the illustri- 
ous statesman, the Jate Earl of Chat- 
ham, enjoyed a seat in this Assem- 
bly, he would have sprung from the 
bed of sickness, he would have soli- 
cited some friendly hand to Jay him 
on the floor, and thence, with a mo- 
narch’s voice, he would have called 
the whole kingdom to arms to op- 
pose it. But he is dead! and has 
left nothing in the world that resem- 
bles him. He ts dead ! and the sense, 
the honour, the character, and the 
understanding of the nation, are dead 
with him !’ 

“Perhaps, in the whole range 
of Fox’s, Burke’s, or Sheridan's 
speeches, there does not occur a sen- 
timent clothed in more simple, yet 
striking language, or which knocks 
harder at the breast than this short 
epitaph, if it may so be denominated, 
pronounced over the grave of the 
Earl of Chatham. The repetition of 
the words, ‘ He is dead,’ was at- 
tended with the finest effect. And 
the reflections produced by it invo- 
luntarily attracted every eye towards 


the Treasury Bench, where sat his 
son Ihave rarely witnessed a mo- 
ment when the passions were touch- 
ed in a more masterly manner within 
the walls of the House ; the impres- 
sion made by it on Pitt is said to 
have been of the deepest kind.” 

That rough son ot good fortune, 
the well-known George Rose, fol- 
lows. Pitt loved to have about him 
men of the calibre of Rose; active 
and intelligent, but perfectly obe- 
dient, and perfectly subordinate offi- 
cials; his own mighty genius was 
sufficient for all the high exigencies 
of the state, and requiring no direc- 
tion, he brooked no rivalry. He 
soon shook off Thurlowe’s sulky am- 
bition; he kept down Lord Gren- 
ville’s pompous arrogance ; and em- 
ploying the aspiring briskness of 
Canning in the composition of para- 
graphs for the newspapers and epi- 
grams on the Opposition, reigned 
contemptuous, alone, and inaccessi- 
ble. To him the diligence, fearless- 
ness, and indefatigable fidelity of 
George Rose—qualities useful every- 
where—were invaluable, and they 
were handsomely rewarded. Rose 
was of course the subject of perpe- 
tual obloquy to faction. But no man 
cared less for the opinion of the po- 
litical world; he went on with the 
easy scorn due to its worthlessness, 
and after a career of signal prospe- 
rity, during which he saw his sons 
making their way effectively through 
the paths of opulence and honour, 
died in a good old age. 

“ Having incidentally mentioned 
Mr Rose,” says Sir Nathaniel, “ I 
shall say a few words relative to 
him, and to his colleague, Mr Steele, 
who were joint secretaries of the 
Treasury, during so Jong a series of 
years, under Pitt’s Administration. 
Both were privy counsellors; yet 
hardly did Hogarth’s good and bad 
apprentices present a stronger con- 
trast towards the evening of their 
lives than was offered by Rose and 
Steele. Rose continued to be a 
member of the House of Commons, 
holding a great as well as lucrative 
employment—the Treasurership of 
the Navy—and affording the same 
support to Lord Liverpool’s govern- 
ment which, thirty years before, he 
had afforded to Pitt’s. Among the 
other instances of his good fortune, 
are not unjustly reckoned his pos- 
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sessing influence over a Hampshire 
borough—his obtaining knighthoods 
and baronetcies for his friends—his 
marrying his eldest son to a hand- 
some heiress, and placing the second 
in the lucrative clerkship of the 
House of Lords. In addition, Rose 
acquired a very enviable and exten- 
sive landed property, thus realizing 
almost every part of a high and per- 
manent fortune except one—the 
peerage. Not that he was oblivious 
of that distinction, which would 
have set the seal to all his former 
acquisitions; on the contrary, his 
son having married, in 1796, Miss 
Duncomb, in whose family there 
had once been an earldom—Fevers- 
ham—common fame asserted that he 
aspired to elevate his grandsons, if 
not his son, to a seat in the House of 
Lords, by procuring for his daughter- 
in-law the title of Baronness Fevers- 
ham. Down to the present time, 
however, his family remain com- 
moners. Lord Thurlowe, I believe, 
originally recommended him to Pitt. 
Indefatigable—methodical, and yet 
rapid—equal to, but not above, the 
business of the Treasury, he earned 
his reward by long and severe exer- 
tion. The Opposition reproached 
him with duplicity ; and the ‘ pro- 
bationary odes,’ parodying the fa- 
vourite air of the ‘ Rose,’ assert 
that— 


© No rogue that goes 
Is like that Rose, 
Or scatters such deceit.’ 


“ But I knew bim well in his offi- 
cial capacity during at least twelve 
years, and I never found him defi- 
cient in honour or sincerity. I owe 
him this justice. It must likewise be 
recollected how difficulta task he had 
to perform, in keeping at bay yet not 
irritating or alienating, the crowd of 
ministerial claimants in both Houses 
of Parliament. During more than 
fifteen years he formed the mound 
on which those waves principally 
broke and spent their force. Rose’s 
countenance bore the deep impres- 
sion of care diffused over every fea- 
ture. All the labours and conflicts 
of his office might be traced in its 
lineaments. Not so Steele. His face 
rather reminded us of a Bacchus or 
a Silenus, from its jollity, rotundity, 
and good-humour, than it impressed 
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with ideas of ability or forethought. 
He was placed about Pitt by the 

owerful interest of the Duke of 

ichmond, his father being Record- 
er of Chichester, which city Steele 
represented in several Parliaments. 
His faculties, though good, were 
moderate, and would never, of them- 
selves, have conducted him to any 
eminence in public life. But he rose 
through the gradations of office in a 
series of years, till he became one of 
the joint paymasters of the forces. 
On Pitt’s resignation in 1801, he con- 
tinued in place under Addington. 
But not having satisfactorily account- 
ed for about L.19,000 of the public 
money, he was called on to explain 
the deficiency, as Lord Holland had 
formerly been to a much larger 
amount, while holding the same em- 
ployment. The sum, however, being 
replaced, Steele, whose social tem- 
per had procured him many friends, 
remained on the list of privy coun- 
sellors. But he retired into the poli- 
tical shade, and no longer stood pro- 
minent on the canvass, like his an- 
cient friend Rose, who, at seventy, 
erect in mind and in body, possess- 
ing all his intellect, active as well as 
able, still took his seat on the Trea- 
sury Bench.” It may be further men- 
tioned that Steele, who seems to 
have been at one time much in Pitt’s 
confidence, attended him as his se- 
cond in the memorable duel with 
Tierney. 

The debates were frequently en- 
livened by Courtenay, a sarcastic 
wit, who flourished for some years 
ineffectually on the benches of Op- 
position. On one occasion of Rose’s 
coming late into the House, when 
his presence had been required to 
assist Pitt in some financial matter, 
Courtenay gracefully apostrophized 
him. 

* Quid lates dudum Rosa, 
Effer e terris caput, 
O tepentis filia coli!” 

One evening Brooke Watson 
smartly and very unexpectedly turn- 
ed the laugh against him. Wat- 
son, once a well-known City name, 
had been a commissary to the forces 
in America, and on his return had 
been chosen an Alderman of Lon- 
don, and subsequently one of the 
members for the City, being placed 
at the head of the four by a great 
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majority. The debate was on a bill 
for the prevention of smuggling. 
Watson stating that his constituents 
highly approved of the bill, “as they 
were professed enemies to contra- 
band practices,” Courtenay, to gra- 
tify himself with attacking a ‘citizen 
and Government member, fell on 
the Alderman, and among other 
things said, “ He was happy to know 
from such high authority the change 
which had taken place among the 
citizens of London on 80 important 
a point. For,” added he, “ they 
‘once lay under very invidious dis- 
tinctions, scarcely a century having 
‘elapsed since a comic writer (Van- 
burgh), in one of his dramatic pieces, 
has introduced on the stage a City 
alderman, and thought proper to call 
him by a name characteristic of his 
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profession, Alderman Smuggler. I, 
therefore, congratulate the worthy 
Alderman on the conversion opera 
ted among his constituents.” When 
Courtenay sat down, Watson, start- 
ing up; entreated the patience of the 
House for a single moment. “ The 
honourable gentleman,” said he, “has 
been severe upon me, and has alluded 
to a character introduced upon the 
stage, under the name of Alderman 


Smuggler, but I hope he will be. 


pleased to remember that another of 
our dramatic writers (Beaumont and 
Fletcher) has exhibited on the stage 
a Copper Captain.” The repartee 
was felt to be appropriate, and co- 
ming from a quarter where the House 
did not look for wit, produced a 
proportionate effect, and turned the 
laugh against Courtenay. 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


Way have we not as great painters 

‘in England as Raphael, Claude Lor- 
raine, and Michael Angelo? That 

genius to conceive, and taste to exe- 

cute great designs in the fine arts 

are not awanting, is obvious from 

the immortal works which we have 

produced in other departments. 

What modern state can compare 

with the nation which can boast of 

Shakspeare and Milton, of Gray and 

Thomson, of Scott and Byron, of 
Wordsworth and Southey, not to 

mention a host of others who have 

won the highest renown in the field 

of poetry? In the higher branches 

of music, also, in sacred oratorios, 

and the simplicity and pathos of 

pastoral or lyric song, we occupy at 

* Jeast-a respectable place in the great 
republic of genius. Butin painting, 

whether in the historical, landscape, 

Flemieh, or portrait school, we are 

still decidedly inferior not only to 

‘ our continental predecessors, but in 
some of these branches even to the 

artists who formerly flourished in 

our own country. This is a melan- 

choly truth; we are aware it will 

be felt as a severe, perhaps an un- 

just observation, by the many men 
of genius who now adorn our gal- 

leries ; but knowledge of error is the 

* first step to excellence, and unde- 
served flattery, by relaxing thegfforts 


of industry, is the certain road to me- 
diocrity. 

The true test of the excellence of 
any production of the human mind 
is to be found in the estimation in 
which it is held long after the au- 
thor’s decease, and when all the ad- 
ventitious circumstances which for- 
merly threw a false lustre or unjust 
gloom around it have long ceased to 
exist. Fortune has a large share in 
the celebrity of every living author, 
whether in literature or art; the 
race is in the end to the swift, and 
the battle to the strong, but this is 


‘far from being the case in the outset, 


or even during the lifetime of the 
artist himself. The well-known 
anecdote of Milton selling the Para- 
dise Lost for five pounds, and of 
Campbell being long unable to find 
any bookseller who would buy the 
Pleasures of Hope, are instances of 
the extreme inequality with which 
the smiles of public favour are often 
in the first instance dealt out to the 
greatest works of genius. But in 
painting, and especially portrait 
ainting, chance and fashion have so 
arge a sharé in the formation of 
public opinion on every artist’s 
merits, especially in this country, 
that no opinion can be formed of 
what celebrity is likely to be durable 
till after, and long after, the artist’s 
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death. A fashionable and beautiful 
woman, a statesman of celebrity, a 
heto of renown, sits for their pic- 
ture, the likeness is happy, the ori- 

inal is celebrated; a few of the 
eading journals dwell on the merits 
of the picture! it becomes a matter 
of fashion to go and see it; a sign of 
taste and travelled acquirement to 
admire it; and very soon the artist, 
with age no very large stock of 
real ability, finds himself at the head 
of his profession, flattered on all 
sides, overloaded with orders, and in 
his opinion at least equal to Titian 
or Vandyke. 

Then begins, and that rapidly too, 
the period of decline. He comes to 
grudge his labour on each picture, 
when he knows that so many other 
orders are awaiting him, from which 
to gain greater celebrity and more 
extensive riches. He soon discovers 
that nine-tenths of the world who 
come to sit for their pictures, to 
wonder or admire, are totally unable 
to judge of any er but the like- 
ness, and he insensibly acquires the 
habit of throwing in as much merit 
as will satisfy the public, and no 
more. He finds that he gets his two 
or three hundred guineas, provided 
only that his pictures are like, equal- 
ly whether they are good or bad; 
and thus, between the prestige of 
fashion, the intoxication of flattery, 
the love of money, and the seduc- 
tions of ease, the artist, sufrounded 
by an ignorant, wealthy, and indis. 
criminating body of admirers, is gra- 
dually led down from all his youth- 
ful aspirations of excellence and 
talents, which, if cherished and bard- 
ened in the school of severe com- 
petition, and under the eye of a 
public who could distinguish good 
works from bad, might have led, 
after ten years of poverty and 
twenty years of labour, to the 
highest excellence in his noble art, 
and descends by regular gradations 
through fame, fashion, wealth, and 
celebrity, to mediocrity and ultimate 
oblivion. We have no individuals 
in view in these remarks; we speak 
of the tendencies of things, not par- 
ticular men. And we know not one 
’ but man 
and Scotland, who, by being chasten- 
ed by reflection, and possibly chilled 
by early criticism, have talents at 
this moment adequate to render 
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artists, both in England © 





75 
them, after half a lifetime of Jabo- 
rious exertion, rivals of the greatest 
masters of the Italian and Flemish 
schools. It is not mén or talents 
which we want, it is customs and 
habits, and a discerning public to 
form men. ; 

Time, it is often said, makes sad 


havoe with a pulser of beauties. 


With equal truth it may be said, that 
it makes sad havoc with the painters 
of beauties. The reputation of West 
as an historical painter is almost ex- 
tinct; even the great reputation of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is sensibly 
declining, as his portraits cease to be 
the image of living beauty or cele- 
brity, and are transformed into the 
gallery of the dead, where each work 
8 estimated by its intrinsic worth. 
The genius and talent, the vigour 
and originality of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, indeed stand pre-eminent, and 
as indications of a great mind must 
ever command the admiration of 
mankind; but considered as monu- 
ments of art, and compared with the 
great works of the Italian school, 
with Raphael, Titian, or Correggio, 
or with Velasquez or Murillo in the 
Spanish, though equal in conception, 
they are altogether inferior in colour- 
ing and execution. Such as they are, 
however, they are beyond all ques- 
tion at the head of the English school 
of historical and portrait paititing. 
This distinctly and at once appeared 
at the exhibition of the works of 
Reynolds, West, and Lawrence, in 
Pall Mall some years ago. Sir 
Joshua stood immeasurably at the 
head; next came Lawrence, whose 
full length portrait of Kemble in the 
character of Hamlet showed what a 
glorious artist he might have been, 
while most of his other works de- 
monstrated what he actually was, 
under the combined influenée of 
fashion, high prices, and an undis- 
cerning public. West's immense 
historical pieces, amidst some talent, 
exhibited far too much of the French 
opera school of painting to be ~ 
worthy of being named as rivals of 
the great works of ancient att. 

urn to landscape painting, the 
branch of art in which England has 
been long supposed to stand untival- 
led, and in which certainly 4 greater 
degree of encoutagement is afforded 
to professional men at this time, than 
in the same line over all Europe be- 
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sides. Beautiful colourists, admir- 
able draughtsmen, authors of un- 
doubted genius and prolific fancy we 
undoubtedly have; but is there one 
whose works are to be compared 
with 


‘* Whate’er Lorraine light touched with soft- 
ening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin 
drew?” 


Unquestionably there is not. There 
is a richness, a combined generality 
of effect, with accuracy of detail ;— 
in technical language, a union of 
breadth with finishing, which we 
look for in vain in any works of the 
present or last century. Turner! 
we hear our partial and enthusiastic 
countrymen exclaim,— Turner at 
least is superior to them all; in 
liim are to be found alternately the 
softness and glow of Claude’s sun- 
sets, the savage grandeur of Salva- 
tor’s conceptions, and the classic 
erudition of Poussin’s scenes of ruin. 
Most certainly it is far from our de- 
sign to depreciate the wonderful ori- 
ginality and variety of Turner’s ima- 
gination; or to deny that the artist 
who could conceive the scenes in 
the Liber Studiorum, and draw the 
series of views in the valley of Aosta, 
possessed gigantic powers, capable 
of combating each in his own line the 
great masters of Italian landscape. 
But has he done so? Has he produced 
scenes which will stand the test of 
ages, like the Claudes in the Doria 
Palace at Rome, or the National 
Gallery in London, or the Salvators 
in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence ? 
That is the point: not what could 
he do, but what has he done? With 
the highest and profoundest admira- 
tion for the powers of his mind, truth 
here compels the admission, that 
none of his works will bear a com- 
parison with the masterpieces of 
these great men; and his genius is 
too great to descend to acompetition 
with artists of inferior reputation. 

In other living artists, the attention 
is forcibly arrested by Copley Field- 
ing in London, and Thomson at Edin- 
burgh. No one will be so bold as to 
deny to the former the merit of con- 
summate delicacy in the manage- 
ment of the pencil; a Claudelike rich- 
ness in foliage, and the happiest 
delineation of the varying effects of 
coast scenery; or to the latter a 


depth of shade, vigour of concep- 
tion, and strength of colouring, which 
place him among the most accom- 
plished artists of the present day; 
but will either the one or the other 
stand the ordeal with Poussin, Ruys- 
dael, Claud Lorraine, or Salvator 
Rosa? That is the question; and 
these truly eminent men will see at 
once in what rank we estimate their 
genius, when we place them in line 
with such compeers. And why 
should they not equal, nay, excel 
them ? Why should not the wild mag- 
nificence of the Scottish lakes, or the 
rich finishing of the Cumberland val- 
leys, or the savage grandeur of the 
coast scenery of Devonshire, inspire 
cur painters as they have done our 
poets, and produce a Scott, a Wil- 
son, or a Southey in the sister art? 
Turn to the minute and Fiemish 
school: is Great Britain equal to its 
continental rivals in that depart- 
ment? Great efforts have there un- 
questionably been made, and the 
names of Wilkie and Allan will at 
once occur to every one, as affording 
decisive evidence, that in that line 
at least these strictures are unde- 
served. Highly, however, as we 
estimate the admirable works of 
these truly original and gifted men, 
we yet must admit that much re- 
mains for them to do ere they attain 
to the highest honours of their own 
branch of art. In conception and 
drawing they are admirable; but it 
is breadth and generality of effect 
which are awanting. Masses of 
shade, dark colours, great surfaces 
of brown and black, are what we de- 
sire in their works. They have had 
their attention so riveted by the de- 
tails which they finish with such ad- 
mirable skill, that they have lost sight 
of the general impression of the pic- 
ture. Hence their works have a par- 
tial and spotted appearance, which 
offers a striking contrast to the uni- 
form effectand breadth of shade which 
characterise the works of Rembrandt, 
Teniers, and Ostade. The admirable 
pieces of these British artists appear 
excellent when seen by themselves ; 
but place them in a gallery of old 
pictures in the same line: transport 
them to the Stadthouse at Amster- 
dam, the King’s Gallery at Munich, 
or the Flemish Room at Dresden, 
and the truth of this will appear at 
once conspicuous. Each figure is 
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shaded perfectly in itself; but the 
general massing of the whole is for- 
gotten, and there is no one definite 
impression made on the mind of the 
spectator ;—each group is wellround- 
ed in itself; but a general light and 
shade over the whole bunch is 
awanting. 

It is in vain to assert, as a reason 
and excuse for this manifest infe- 
riority, that we have not yet arrived 
at that age of national existence, or 
that period in the history of art when 
excellence naturally arises. Expe- 
rience proves the reverse in every 
department. In truth, so far is art 
from advancing, like national wealth 
or power, to eminence by slow de- 
grees, that it usually ascends at once 
by a sudden flight to the utmost ex- 
cellence, and declines through a long 
succession of ages. Compare the 
marbles of Egina with those of the 
Parthenon: yet no long period in- 
tervened between the erection of the 
former in a stiff, homely style, and 
the formation of the latter with the 
incomparable ease, life, and anima- 
tion, which has defied the rivalry 
of every succeeding age. 

Look at the stiff pictures of Pietro 
Perregino, or the early paintings of 
his scholar Raphael, and you see 
what the art was in the youth of 
that wonderful man. Turn to the 
Assumption of Dresden, the Madon- 
na del Foligno, or the Madonna della 
Sedula at Florence, and-you see that 
painting had advanced from medio- 
crity to perfection in the lifetime of 
one individual, who died at the age 
thirty-seven. The immortal designs 
of Michael Angelo on the Sistine 
Chapel, the exquisite finishing of 
Leonardo da Vinci, at Milan, were 
all completed.in the infancy of the 
art to the south of the Alps; and at 
a period, to the north of them, when 
the savage Barons of England sat in 
rooms strewed with rushes, and 
dipped their gauntlet in ink to sign 
deeds from inability to write. It is 
the same in architecture: the im- 
posing monuments of ancient Egypt 
arose in the very infancy of art, 
with a sublimity which subsequent 
ages have sought in vain to imitate; 
and the stately piles of the Gothic 
Cathedrals, a vast and original step 
in architectural knowledge, were 
brought to perfection in England 
and France within fifty years, amidst 


the bloodshed of a barbarous age, 
and by a race of men of whose 
existence and attainments history 
has hardly preserved a record. 

Nay, what is still more striking, 
and tells with decisive effect upon 
this argument, painting, at least in 
one branch, had attained much 
greater excellence, both in England 
and Scotland, at a remote period, 
than it has since attained. Take any 
person moderately versed in art into 
a picture gallery, where modern and 
ancient portraits are blended toge- 
ther, and, neglecting the works of 
West, Lawrence, and Beachy, he 
will fix at once on the old paintings 
of Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely. 
Raeburn, of Edinburgh, will strive 
in vain, except in a few of his most 
admirable pieces, to maintain his 
ground against Jamieson, who flou- 
rished in Scotland two hundred 
years before. There is a depth of 
shade, a minuteness of finishing, a 
perfection of detail, and, at the same 
time, a generality of effect about 
these old portraits which rivets the 
admiration through every succeed- 
ing age. Observe that bearded old 
senator of Titian; the face is brought 
out in bold relief by a profusion of 
dark shadow—the thin locks of the 
hair, the thick curls of the beard are 
represented with miniature accuracy 
—beneath the shaggy eyebrows the 
dark eyes still gleam forth with the 
fire of talent—the rich velvet robe 
glistens as if the light was yet shin- 
ing cn its glossy surface—every vein 
in the hands is pourtrayed to the 
life. Draw near to that inimitable 
portrait by Vandyke; itis a noble-~ 
man of the seventeenth century, a 
compeer of Charles I. The dark 
curls of the hair hang down on either 
side of the manly but melancholy 
visage ; handsome features, a Roman 
cast of countenance, an aristocratic 
air, bespeak the object of lady’s 
love; armour glances beneath his rich 
cloak, a broad ruff surrounds his 
neck, a brilliant scarf adorns his 
breast; every object in the whole 
piece is finished with the pencil of 
the finest miniature painter, while 
over the whole genius has thrown 
the broad and uniform light of its 
own illumination. You are capti- 
vated by that full-length portrait of 
a celebrated beauty in the galaxy of 
Charles I1,—the auburn locks, with 
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layful grace, descend upon the 
coened nest and shoulders; the 
laughing eyes, the smiling lip, the 
arched eyebrow, tell the coquetry 
of youth and beauty; the envious 
veil half conceals, half displays the 
swelling bosom; the delicate waist, 
clad in satin stomacher, tapers al- 
most beyond what modern fashion 
can imitate or modern beauty desire; 
the rich Brussels Jace is pourtrayed 
with inimitable skill on the shoul- 
ders; every fold of the satin dress 
still shines with the lustre of day. 
The drapery behind, whose dark 
shade brings out the figure; the rich 
Turkey carpet; the white satin 
slipper and slender ancle, resting on 
a velvet stool; the little lap-dog in 
the corner of the piece; the gor- 
geous jewels in the bosom, are all 
delineated with the skill of the 
greatest master of still life—ii tells 
you that the fame of Sir Peter Lely 
stands on a durable foundation. 
After drinking down draughts of ad- 
miration at these admirable models, 
which stand in fresh and undecay- 
ing brilliancy on the canvass after the 
lapse of centuries, turn to that half- 
faded portrait a century younger; 
the colours have in great part dis- 
appeared ; the dress is so grotesque, 
and in such an extreme of now anti- 
quated fashion, as to excite sur- 
rise rather than admiration; the 
ace evinces the traces of loveli- 
ness, the figure and air give unequi- 
vocal marks of no ordinary talent; 
but the background is unfinished ; 
the drapery is coarse; the whole is 
the ghost of genius, not its finished 
and living offspring ; it shows that 
Sir Joshua, with all his genius, is 
not destined in portrait painting to 
stand the test of ages. Turn next 
to that smiling cherub whose face 
shines like the sun emerging from 
clouds, from amidst the blue and 
misty atmosphere with which it is 
surrounded ; the eyes are beautiful; 
the golden locks lovely; the lips 
seem made for love; but the whole 
is a brilliant sketch, not a finished 
picture ; the figure is evanescent and 
misty; the background hardly dis« 
tinguishable ; the extremities finish- 
ed by an inferior hand; an hundred 
years hence it will be deemed the 
dream of genius, not its waking mo- 
nument; and the great name of Sir 


‘Thomas Lawrence will be consigned 
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to comparative obscurity. That il- 
lustrious man’s picture of George lV. 
excited unqualified admiration in 
this country; but when it was sent 
as a present to the Pope, and placed 
beside the monuments of ancient art 
in the Vatican, it fell at once from its 
lofty pedestal, and was felt to be a 
third-rate production when com- 
pared to the great works of ancient 
days. 

The defect which runs through 
modern paintings, and renders them 
unfit to bear a comparison with the 
masterpieces of the Italian school, 
is, that they are either too general or 
too special; in technical language, 
breadth or detail has too exclusive- 
ly riveted the artist’s attention; they 
want that combination of minute- 
ness of finishing with generality of 
effect which characterises the scenes 
of nature, and is to be seen in the 
productions of all the artists who 
have risen to durable eminence in 
imitating her works. Draw near to 
that masterpiece of Ciaude ; the sun 
is setting behind the bay of Naples ; 
a golden light illuminates the hori- 
zon, which blends by imperceptible 
gradation with the cerulean blue of 
the upper part of the firmament; a 
rich mass of foliage overhanging the 
water on the right hand is projected 
on the glowing surface; every leaf 
appears on the almost insufferable 
brightness of the illumination be- 
hind; a ruined temple rises in sha- 
dow beneath its broad extending 
branches; a light breeze sweeps 
over the surface of the waters; the 
little waves rise and dance to catch 
the dying radiance, then sink into 
the shades of night; light barks seem 
to sport on the glittering bosom of 
the main; the branches of wood on 
the other side, gently fanned by the 
breath, turn their fairy ringlets to 
the refreshing gale ; all nature seems 
to enjoy the delicious fragrance of 
the hour., 


‘* Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea ; 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea, 

The lark his lay who trilled all day, 
Sits hushed his partner nigh ; 

Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy ?” 


You are intoxicated with the beau- 


‘ties of this inimitable work ; turn te 
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yonder dark and savage piles which 
rise up under the magic hand of Sal- 
vator. Harsh and gloomy are ite 
features; a scene in the wilderness 
of rocks and woods, 


* Where Nature loves to sit alone, 
Majestic on her craggy throne.” 


In the centre of the piece a tor- 
rent issues from an obscure recess 
overhung with dark embowering 
woods, and approaching the edge of 
a precipice, descends in foaming 
volumes to the abyss beneath; blue 
rocks clothed with pine fill up the 
distant parts of the landscape; the 
foreground is choked with a chaos 
of rocks and stems ; on the right isa 
precipice, in whose savage recesses, 
a scanty brushwood can hardly find 
space for its roots; on the left a vast 
tree scathed by lightning, bas fallen 
across the stupendous masses of 
rock which obstruct the lower part 
of the valley, and compose the fore- 
ground ; a bright gleam has fallen on 
their broad surface, and in the ere- 
vices between them, the spears and 
helmets of armed men tell that the 
den of banditti is at hand. A“ brown- 
er horror” seems to have been 
thrown over the woods; a savage 
grandeur characterises the whole; 
but examine the details; look into 
the corners of the piece, sean the 
objects which lie hid to ordinary 
eyes under the broad masses of 
shade, and you will see the minute- 
ness, the perfection of nature. The 
whole is sketched with the rapidity 
of amaster’s hand, but finished with 
the accuracy of aconsummate artist's 
execution. Turn to that admirable 
piece of Ruysdael ; it is a scene in 
the forest of Ardennes; old oaks in 
the front stretch their gnarled and 
twisted arms across the piece; in the 
huge bulk of their stems is to be 
seen the furrows and the decay of 
age; a profusion of ferns and weeds, 
finished with inimitable skill, com- 
pose the foreground. A solitary 
river spreads its still surface; in 
the middle-ground beneath, luxuri- 
ant woods, which close it in at a 
little distance; wild-fowl are to be 
seen on its banks; the long neck of 
the crane, the thin shanks of the he« 
ron, rise amidst the reeds which 
encumber its margin; a rustic path 
winds through this scene of so- 
litude;.and a little vista seen un- 
der the branches of the oak on 
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the right hand, looks out into sun 
shine and palings, and the cottage 
of man embesomed with trees. 
These are the immortal worke of 
landscape painting; and widely as 
they differ in character and external 
appearances, the- ruling principle 
which regulated the artist's thought 
is the same in them all. In all one 
prevailing thought is to be seen, one 
general impression was sought to be 
awakened, one emotion excited in 
the breast of the spectator; and the 
artist’s skill consisted in the felicity 
with which he conceived, and the 
truth with which he executed that 
combination of objects which were 
calculated to unite in the pro 
duction of that prevailing feeling. 
Painting has its Jaws as well as the 
drama; but it is not a unity of 
time, place, and action which is re- 
quired, but of sentiment, association, 
and emotion. 

It is the same with historical paint- 
ing. Behold that exquisite Mother 
and Child of Raphael. Benevolence, 
sweetness, maternal Jove are ra- 
diant in her countenance; she em- 
braces her infant with all the fond- 
ness of a mother’s heart; the cherub 
is fondling the much loved bosom ; 
St John is kneeling at her feet ; his 
wild eye and camel hair garb be- 
speak the child of the desert; his 
elbows rest on her knees; he is 
looking up the envied smile to share; 
it is not a Hebrew woman, nor a 
Grecian woman, nor a Roman wo- 
man that is here delineated; it is 
WwomMAN and woman’s love that is 
expressed in a manner which has no 
locality, and will speak to the end 
of the world ~to all the best, the 
holiest, because the earliest feelings 
of Man. Mark that hero who is 
riding on a snowy charger through 
the ranks of death; blood-stained 
ice is beneath his horse’s hoofs; 
black volumes of smoke are blow- 
ing over his head; clad in the rich- 
est furs his attendant officers are 
shivering under the blasts of winter; 
the savage wildness of the Cossack, 
the stern resolution of the Russian, 
the enthusiastic gallantry of the 
Frenchman, are still pourtrayed in 
the corpses which in mingled con- 
fusion cumber the plain; but the 
soul of the hero, superior alike to 
the fury of the elements and the 
horrors of war, looks with mild 
equanimity over the ghastly scene, 
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and the eye of the Emperor fasci- 
nates the soul from the steadfast 
lustre of its gaze. It is Napoleon 
riding over the battlefield of Eylau, 
in which the genius of Le Gros has 
produced, untainted by the mere- 
tricious fantasy of Parisian taste, 
the severe simplicity of ancient art.* 
From this scene of horror turn to 
the deathbed of yonder saint, where 
breathes the chastened piety and 
divine conceptions of Domenichino. 
The clay is not yet deserted by its 
earthly tenant; the smile of hope, 
the radiance of faith, the sweet- 
ness of charity still linger round 
his expiring lips; the grief of his 
earthly attendants is passionate and 
uncontrollable; but the closing eyes 
of the dying saint are fixed on the 
choir of angels, which give, even in 
the hour of death, a foretaste of the 
joys of eternity, and from the lustre 
of whose heavenly glow a serene 
radiance is thrown over the scene 
of dissolution. These are the great 
and immortal works of art; and in 
all is to be seen the same principle 
clearly exemplified—perfection of 
detail combined with unity of effect 
and generality of expression. 

It is the same, in a still more 
striking manner, with the works of 
nature. What miniature hand can 
ever rival the minuteness with which 
every leaf, every pebble, every cloud 
is finished; and what inspiration of 
genius can pour over the whole the 
harmonious expression with which 
in her brighter moments she is in- 
vested? Ascend yonder rocky emi- 
nence, on whose embattled summits 
the gigantic columns of former days 
still stand, as if imperishable amidst 
the revolution of ages; the setting 
sun throws a flood of liquid gold 
over the exquisite remains; every 
niche in the cornice, every flute in 
the pillars, every projection in the 
sculpture, stands forth as sharp as 
if the sun shone for the first time on 
the inimitable work; dim descried 
through the purple glow which the 
setting luminary throws over the 
distant landscape, the slopes of 
Hymettus catch his parting rays; 
gleaming through projecting moun- 
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tains, the gulf of Salamis is resplen- 
dent with light; while on the verge 
of the horizon the citadel of Corinth, 
the mountains of Peloponnesus, stand 
forth like distant giants in that sea 
of glory. Climb to the summit of 
that lofty peak, the grisly Craon, on 
the southern side of the valley of 
Aosta. Itis the hour of noon; silence 
deep as death prevails in those lofty 
solitudes; not the flutter of an in- 
sect, not the wing of a bird is to be 
heard in the dread expanse. Right 
opposite, face to face with the pin- 
nacle on which you rest, stands the 
hoary summit of Ment Blanc; a pre- 
cipice ten thousand feet in depth, 
furrowed by innumerable cliffs, 
bristling with innumerable peaks, 
descends from its snow-clad heights 
to the glaciers of the Allée Blanche, 
which lies spread like a map at your 
feet. In still and awful solitude 
the monarch of the mountain rears 
his head into the dark blue vault of 
Heaven; aglittering mantle of snow 
covers his shoulders; the eternal 
granite has spread a rugged girdle 
round his breast; in peace and 
silence the summer sun sleeps on his 
bosom; even the thin clouds of an 
Italian sky hover at a distance from 
the resplendent throne. Drink! drink 
deep of the draught of admiration at 
the matchless spectacle; life has not 
a similar moment of heaven-born 
rapture to bestow! + Descend from 
the dizzy pinnacle, enter the glades 
of yonder aged forest, where the 
stems of the chestnut of primeval 
growth arise in wild confusion from 
a wilderness of rocks; darkness deep 
as night lies beneath this massy 
shade, notaray of the sun can pierce 
their leafy canopy, rude crosses 
placed at intervals guide the travel- 
ler in the steep ascent; but far dis- 
tant on the right, in the mountain 
above, a vista opens; a verdant plain 
amidst wooded cliffs is seen, the 
pine-trees overhang a monastic pile, 
and the sun of Italy shines on the 
towers of Vallombrosa. Turn to the 
beetling cliffs of that raging ocean, 
which foams and boils against its 
immovable barrier; the dark rocks 
stand in grim horror amidst the dri- 





* This admirable painting is to be seen in the Luxembourg of Puris. 


When the 


British artists have equalled they may criticise it. 


+ We are not singular in this opinion. 


** Unquestionably,’ says Saussure, “ the 


two hours I spent on the summit of the Craon, on two different occasions, were the 
_ most delicious of my life,”— Voyages aux Alpes, 
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ving tempest; heaving on “its mighty 
swing ” the billows rise, with a sound 
like thunder, midway up the steep; 
with frightful rapidity wave after 
wave is rolled to its foot; black rocks 
surmounting the — surge at 
times appear, and speedily are lost 
amidst the roar of waters; the clouds 
drive in gloomy grandeur against 
the heath-clad cape which breasts 
the storm, on whose bosom, far above 
the rage of the waves, stands the dark 
and unshaken castle of feudal power; 
and say if Scotland has no scenes of 
sublimity to exhibit, and aught in 
Europe exceeds in awful grandeur 
the northern ocean breaking on the 
rocks of St Abb’s Head and Fast 
Castle. You are attracted by the 
blue and silvery light which swims 
over that lovely lake; not a breath 
disturbs its sweet expanse; not a 
dimple breaks its blue serene; pic- 
tured in the glassy mirror the moun- 
tains, the villages, the woods of its 
overhanging banks are given again 
with more than the freshness of na- 
ture ; every headland and cliff on its 
broken amphitheatre of mountains is 
clothed with wood; the vine and the 
olive are sheltered in every nook; 
white and glittering villages rise in 
“ gay theatric pride” up the almost 
precipitous slopes, while innumera- 
ble churches on every projecting 
point tell that it is the blessings of 
Christianity which have peopled the 
mountain sides with happy flocks; 
and bless the God of nature which 
gave to the world the surpassing 
beauty of the Lago Lugano. 

Evening has spread its russet man- 
tle, and the light of day has long 
ceased in the depths of yonder Al- 
pine valley. Through overhangin 
woods, interspersed with detache 
blocks of rock, meadows shaven 
with more than a gardener’s care, 
and wooden cottages bespeaking 
the comfort’ and neatness of the 
inhabitants, a mountain torrent 
brawls over its rocky bed; the 
sound of labour, the noise of the day 
has ceased; the summit of the sky 
is of darkest blue; the evening star 
is beginning to shine in the firma- 
ment; but the tops of the stupen- 
dous precipices which shut in the 
valley on either side are still illu- 
minated by the ruddy glow ; and far 
above all the pure summit of the 
* Jungfrauhorn is resplendent with 
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rosy light. It is the hour of noon; 
the heat, the rare heat of a summer 
day has spread a Janguor over the 
face of Nature; its numerous wood- 
ed islands are clearly reflected in 
that lovely lake; each rock, each 
headland, each drooping birch is 
pictured in the expanse beneath ; 
the rowers rest on their oars as if 
fearful to break the glassy surface; 
the yellow corn fields at the foot of 
the mountains, the autumnal tints of 
the woods above, the grey faces of 
rock on their shaggy sides, shine 
again in the watery mirror; you can 
reach with an oar from the picture 
of the hills on either side of the val- 
ley ; you can touch with your hand 
the purple summit of the mountains ; 
** Each weather-tinted rock and tower, 
Each drooping tree, each fairy flower, 
So pure, so fair the mirror gave, 

As if there lay beneath the wave, 

Secure from trouble, toil, and care, 

A world than earthly world more fair.” 
Whoever has seen that magical scene 
at such a moment will deem that the 
travelled Clark has not overstated its 
beauty when he said that a Swedish 
lake “ excelled the lake of Locarno 
in Italy, and almest rivalled Loch 
Lomond in Scotland.” 

Has England no equal beauties to 
exhibit? Enter that remnant of Sher- 
wood which her noble Peers still 
preserve with religious care in the 
shades of Walbeck; you there be~ 
hold the genuine magnificence of the 
With lofty growth, 
but not disproportioned stems, the 
oaks rise in surpassing grandeur ; 
the lapse of centuries has added to 
their strength, but not induced their 
decay ; ferns in wild luxuriance rise 
at their feet; here and there an old 
gnarled stem with a few branches on 
its top may have witnessed the chi- 
valry of Richard and the archers of 
Robin Hood; but in general a dark 
fresh green prevails over the scene, 
bespeaking the glowing health and 
luxuriance of middle age, and occa- 
sionally the antlers of a deer ap- 
pear—the fitting accompaniments of 
the silvan scene. Can France exhi- 
bit nothing to be placed in compari- 
son? Ascend that wild road which 
leads over black and desolate piles 
of rock to a wilderness of crags ; 
high as you mount, with faltering 
step, still higher cliffs arise on every 
side; the path, now shut in by enor- 
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mous rocks, now turning on the 
dizzy edge of a projecting angle, 
exhibits alternately the walls of a 
gloomy prison or the distant vistas 
of a savage wilderness. But stop! 
an impassable barrier arises; a pre- 
cipice, two thousand feet in height, 
closes in the upper extremity of the 
valley, the glitter of snow is seen on 
its summit, the spray of cataracts 
dashes down its sides; the black 
face of the rock is furrowed by in- 
numerable waterfalls; a continued 
roar is heard as you advance ; a cleft 
in the rocks above exhibits the 
breach of Roland, and marks the 
frontier of rival kingdoms; the sub- 
limity of the Pyrenees is concen- 
trated in the circle of Gabarnie. En- 
ter yonder Gothic gateway that leads 
between overhanging precipices to 
the stately forests of the Grande 
Chartreuse; vast trees overshadow 
the road; a sounding torrent roars 
in its rocky channel far beneath; 
through the openings of their thick 
branches are to be seen vast piles of 
rock, which rise to a prodigious 
height on either side; their white 
cliffs glitter in the sun ; bars of pine 
forest intersect their breasts; their 
splintered pinnacles are clear de- 
fined on the dark blue vault; but on 
every summit the cross is to be seen; 
devotion has spread its sway over 
the wilderness ; a feeling of religious 
awe impresses you as you advance. 


Presenteorem conspicimus Deum 

Fera per juga, clivosque preruptos, 

Sonantes inter aquas, nemorumque noc-~ 
tem. 


Has Germany no scene of equal 
interest to exhibit ? Enter that little 
bark which lies moored on the edge 

-of a verdant close-shaven meadow, 
beneath luxuriant beech-trees at the 
foot of the rocky barrier of the Ko- 
nig See in the territory of Salsbourg. 
The sun is yet high in the heavens; 
you may reach the farther extremity 
of the lake, far up in the recesses of 
the mountains, before the shades of 
night have fallen. Its extent at first 
seems little larger than what would 
suit a fairy dell; but let us double 
that awful cliff that rises in impass- 
able grandeur from the water’s edge 
to the height of three thousand feet. 
What a prospect opens to the sight! 
Right before you lies the glorious 
expanse of waters, broad, still, and 
deep, but appearing as nothing 
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amidst the stupendous mountains 
by which it is environed ; its farther 
extremity is lost in the obscurity 
which their awful shades castaround 
the scene; ten thousand feet of rock, 
or forest, or snow rise from the level 
surface to their pure and glittering 
summits ; dark forests of pine clothe 
every ravine on their precipitous 
flanks; bold precipitous fronts, with 
bare sides, of immeasurable eleva- 
tion, start forth into the water, and 
encircle at their feet little green 
meadows intersected with wood, and 
accessible only by water where in- 
dustrious man has fixed his abode. 
A cloudless declining sun, as you 
advance, throws a delicious lustre, 
intermingled with shadow, over the 
scene ; autumn has spread its rich- 
est colours over the woods which 
clothe the mountain sides; every 
headland is tinted with yellow, every 
forest is intermingled with fire; the 
unruffled surface of the lake seems 
almost to burn with the insufferable 
low. ' 

Switzerland! Switzerland! is your 
grandeur then surpassed by the rival 
beauties of the Tyrolese or Styrian 
Alps? Embark on that frail skiff, 
and approach the foaming abyss 
where the Rhine is precipitated with 
matchless violence down the cliffs 
of Schaffhausen. St Paul’s would 
in an instant be swept away by its 
fury. The waters which have passed 
the descent are tossed in wild and 
seemingly frantic agitation, even at 
a great distance ; your bark trembles 
and cracks as it approaches the aw- 
ful gulf; down, down comes the 
mighty mass of waters, shaking the 
earth with its fall, rending the air 
with its spray ; thunder would not 
be heard at its foot, embattled na- 
tions would be scattered by its force. 
Is this the sublimest scene in Eu- 
rope, and has water borne away the 
palm from fire in the production of 
sublimity ? Ascend at nightfall that 
black and scorched mountain, down 
whose sides the streams of recent 
lava have furrowed far and deep into 
the cultivation of man; you toil, 
you pant, as, amidst the stillness of 
a Neapolitan night, you painfully 
ascend the scorched and blackened 
steep. But hark! the mountain 
shakes, a rending sound succeeds, a 
report like the discharge of a thou- 
sand cannon is heard, and instantly 
the dark vault of heaven is filled 
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with innumerable stars, and as you 
pause at the awful spectacle, asharp 
rattle on all sides announces the 
fall of burning projectiles for miles 
around. Still advance, if your cou- 
rage does not fail, and you may 
reach the summit of the steep as- 
cent ere another explosion. Watch! 
watch! the dark cone in the centre 
of the rugged summit, on whose 
sides the red embers are still glow- 
ing, begins to shake; it heaves—it 
bursts—a frightful volume of smoke 
is driven forth into heaven; right 
upwards does the fiery discharge 
spread from the gaping furnace ; the 
pyramids would be blown into the 
air by its violence. A thousand roc- 
kets are bursting in the heavens— 
perfect stillness for a few seconds 
succeeds, and then on all sides is 
heard the roar of the falling stones 
over the dark and desolate slopes of 
the mountain.* 

The reader will probably think we 
have revelled long enough in the 
glowing recollections of earlier 
years: but in truth these illustra. 
tions, multifarious and rhapsodical 
as they may appear, are not foreign 
to this argument. They show both 
the dignity and grandeur of the art 
which has such magnificent mate- 
tials at its command; and the ele- 
vated conceptions, as well as per- 
severing industry essential to success 
in its pursuits. To make a great, a 
truly great painter, requires as 
powerful and original a mind as to 
make a great statesman, or poet, or 
orator. It requires the ardent dis- 
position, the feu sacré, which, early 
fixing its desire on great achievement, 
disregards all labour, endures all fa- 
tigue in its prosecution: the eye of 
genius, which can discern the truly 
grand and beautiful in all things; 
the industrious hand which can un- 
dergo the years of toil requisite to 
the skilful menagement of the pen- 
cil, and the combining mind which 
can unite a variety of separate ob- 
jectsin the production of one uniform 
emotion. The man who can do these 
things in their full perfection must 
have a mind, the rival of the greatest 
of hisage. Michael Angelo, Leonar- 
do da Vinci, Rubens, or Titian would 


have been illustrious in any line of 
life. Mr Pitt or Mr Burke, if greatness 
had in Britain been accessible by 
such a channel, would have made 
magnificent painters. Milton spoke 
historical pictures in the Paradise 
Lost: Thomson breathed landscape 
beauty in the Seasons: Scott burned 
with the soul of painting in his poe- 
try and his prose: Byron dipped his 
pen in its brightest colours, in his 
Oriental Fictions: Chateaubriand 
poured forth all its lustre in his res- 
plendent descriptions. Strangé, that 
when prose and poetry, in the hands 
of such masters, should all but put 
the colours on the canvass, Paint- 
ing itself, in the midst of such migh- 
ty allies should stil] slumber on in 
comparative mediocrity. 

To these remarks, two illustrious 
exceptions exist in Martin and Dan- 
by. The authors of the Deluge and 
of the Valley of the Upas-Tree may 
well claim, even from the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature, the 
most fervent worshipper of poetic 
genius, the tribute of unqualified ad- 
miration for the grandeur of the con- 
ceptions which they have brought 
forth. Nor is detail awanting : these 
great works are finished with admir- 
able minuteness, while a gloomy 
grandeur breathes over the whole 
composition. But the imagination 
of these eminent men,. especially 
Martin, grows wild and runs riot in 
its own luxuriance. In the surpass- 
ing magnificence of his Asiatic pa- 
laces, the countless myriads of his 
crowds, the gorgeous splendour of 
his feasts, is developed rather the 
boundless power of a magician, than 
the faithful chronicler of existing 
things. We feel at once that such 
scenes never existed : and the Fables 
of Ariosto or Spencer will never 
rival in their influence with the great 
bulk of mankind the simpie tales in 
which Burns and Scott and Shak- 
speare have drawn characters and 
awakened emotions familiar and 
common to all mankind. 

The world in general is far from 
being aware of the excessive labour 
as well as exalted imagination requi- 
site to form a Se painter. Ten 
years’ incessant drawingfrom nature, 





* The travelled reader will easily recognise in the preceding descriptions many 
scenes, only accessible during the buoyancy of youth and health, and the recollection 
of which, like the music of former days, is now, after the lapse of twenty years, as 
fresh and vivid in the author’s recollection, as if they had just been visited, 
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and diligent application, are requisite 
to gain a tolerable command of the 
pencil: ten years more to learn the 
magic of colouring, and unweave 
the varied hues of nature’s robe. 
The labour requisite to master these 
objects with consummate skill is not 
less than is required to forma leader 
in civil life or warlike achievement, 
to form a Peel, an Eldon, or a Wel- 
lington. It isin some degree from 
not being aware of the long years of 
preparation requisite for success in 
this, as in every other liberal and 
difficult art, that we see such num- 
bers who never get beyond medio- 
crity ; and such multitudes of paint- 
ings which pass muster tolerably 
well with the world in general, and 
yet bear the same proportion to the 
works of the great masters which 
the skill of an ensign or cornet in 
wheeling his company or squadron, 
does to the vast combinations of 
Hannibal or Napoleon, by which the 
destinies of the world were deter- 
mined. 

This language will pass with many 
as exaggerated or surcharged; we 
are persuaded it will not do so with 
any who have themselves practised, 
even in the slightest degree, or 
studied in the works of others this 
captivating art. But to its success- 
ful cultivation it is indispensable, that 
not merely the aim of the artists, 
but the taste of the public should be 
formed on an elevated standard; and 
it is here that the great difference 
between painting and the sister arts 
of poetry, oratory, and history con- 
sists, and that the chief difficulty 
which obstructs its successful culti« 
vation in this country is to be found. 
In all these arts the taste of all per- 
sons of education is early fixed, and 
their ideas of perfection raised to the 
very highest standard by the study 
of the classical remains or the im- 
mortal works of modern genius, In 
poetry every man’s soul is warmed 
in infancy by Virgil and Homer; in 
maturer years by Tasso, Racine, and 
Milton. In history, the pictured 
page of Livy, the condensed energy 
of Sallust, the instructive wisdom of 
Thucydides, the lucid narrative of 
Xenophon, the caustic depth of 
Tacitus form every mind before the 
glowing pages of Gibbon, the elo- 

uent descriptions of Robertson, or 
the profound views of Hume form 
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the subject of study; Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Corneille in trae 
gedy, Shakespeare and Schiller in 
the romantic drama, Moliére and 
Terence in comedy, are in every per- 
son’s hands who has the slightest 

retensions to mental cultivation. 

ut where are the materials for a 
similar early tuition to be found in 
painting or sculpture? Who is to 
place the works of Raphael and Ti- 
tian and Velasquez in every school- 
boy’s hands, to form the mind by the 
study of things that are excellent to 
a correct appreciation of modern 
art? Yet in what department are 
study and experience, and a famili- 
arity with good models, and the ad- 
vantages of early tuition so con- 
spicuous as in the formation of taste ? 
And is there one in a thousand of 
our educated classes who, when he 
enters upon the business of life, or 
is intrusted with the patronage of 
wealth, has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with an art, a tolerable famili- 
arity with which can be acquired 
only by years of travel or diligent 
application ? 

It is here that the vast, the incal- 
culable advantage of foreign study 
consists. In Italy, models of art are 
80 common, that every one’s taste is 
in some degree formed on the habi- 
tual study of excellence. Mediocrity 
will not for an instant be tolerated ; 
and hence, in a great degree, the ex- 
tinction of modern art; the national 
wealth is not adequate to the pur- 
chase of old and new pictures; and 
the ancient models drive all younger 
competitors out of the field. Rich 
as this country is in great models of 
art, it is not rich to any useful pur- 
pose; and the great collections in 
the country seats of our nobility are 
80 scattered, or so hedged in with 
powdered lacqueys or cringing do- 
mestics expecting half-a-crown at 
every turn, that to all practical pur- 
poses of forming the public taste 
they do not exist. Till this grand 
impediment is removed, it is utterly 
impossible that a great school of 
painting can arise amongst us, because 
the public, whether the buyers or 
criticizers of pictures, will never be 
brought to distinguish a good picture 
from a bad one. Let every possible 
facility, therefore, be given to the 
formation of public exhibitions of 
old masters, to which admission, 
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at a trifling cost, may at all times 
be had. The National Gallery, 
in London, is a fair beginning; the 
Royal Institution, at Edinburgh, a 
creditable attempt; but every city 
of note in the empire must have 
similar establishments before any 
thing like a due formation of the 
public taste can be effected. 

In all such institutions the works 
of the old masters and the modern 
paintings should be exhibited tocE- 
THER; the latter should on no ac- 
count be removed to make way for 
the former. Our landscape painters 
should be forced to stand the com. 
petition with Holborne, Ruysdael, 
and Claude; our sea painters with 
Vandervelde and Vernet; our his- 
torical composers with Caracci, 
Domenichino, Guido, and Albano; 
our portrait painters with Titian and 
Vandyke. Till this is the case the 
marked inferiority of modern art 
will never become generally felt, nor 
the lucrative mediocrity of modern 
indolence ever adequately censu- 
red. Our painters muet, in com- 
mon estimation and to the ordinary 
observer, stand the competition 
which our poets, orators, and histo- 
rians do with the great masters in 
their several departments of ancient 
days, or they will never equal the 
national genius in these rival arts. 
We are well aware that at present 
the merit of these old models would 
be little felt, that few persons would 
resort to them, and that the modern 
artists would run away with all the 
admiration, because they painted 
—- people on known scenes; but 
by degrees a better spirit would 
arise, and many who went to see the 
portrait of a cousin or a daughter, 
or wonder at the staring likeness of 
a grandmother or a hussar, would 
come away with a new view of en- 
joyment opened in their minds, and 
with the doors opened to the appre- 
ciation of a Raphael or a —_—— 

This is a department in which 
munificent bequests might be of 
certain and incalculable advantage. 
We daily hear of vast fortunes, two 
and three hundred thousand pounds, 
left to form colleges or endow hos- 
pitals, but never of one to bestow the 
durable blessing on his country of a 
great public gallery of pictures or 
statues; yet the utility of the for- 
mer is often doubtful or disputed. 
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But nothing but refinement and en- 
joyment, the cultivation of mind, 
and the improvement of manners, 
could result from such establish- 
ments for opening refined and ele- 
vating sources of pleasure to the 

eople. L.200,000 left to a national 
fnetltution would yield L.8000 a- year 
FOR EVER, for the purchase of pic- 
tures. Such an income, steadily and 
faithfully applied, would in a few 
generations produce the noblest 
gallery to the north of the Alps. It 
would stamp immortality on the mu- 
nificent testator, and do more than 
all the insulated efforts of individuals 
to refine and purify the public taste. 
Moral blessings of no light character 
would flow from such an institution ; 
it is a proof how far we are behind 
in real civilisation, amidst all our 
boasting of the march of intellect, 
that no such bequest has hitherto 
been made. 

It is high time that, by this or 
some other means, the stigma of 
mediocrity which has so long lain 
on British art should be removed. 
We are in that stage of national 
existence when excellence in the fine 
arts might naturally be expected, in 
which Athens raised the matchless 
portico of the Parthenon, and Rome 
the stately dome of the Pantheon, 
and modern Italy gave birth to Ra- 
phael and Domenichino. Unless 
something is done now, and that, too, 
speedily, we shall arrive at the stage 
of the corruption of taste before we 
have passed through its excellence; 
like the Russians, we shall be rotten 
before we are ripe. The vast growth 
of opulence, the taste for gorgeous 
display and rich decoration, the pas- 
sion for theatric spectacles, the turn 
of our literature and manners, all 
mark too clearly the approach of the 
corrupted era of national feeling. 
Now, then, is the time, before it has 
yet arrived, and the vigour of grow- 
ing civilisation is not extinguished, 
to give it a refined and classic di- 
rection, and afford some ground for 
our boasted refinement by producing 
and encouraging works in the fine 
arts worthy of being placed beside 
the productions of ages, who, from 
being trained to emulation with 
greater things, are less loud in the 
praise of their own proficiency, and 
therefore have acquired the undying 
admiration of subsequent ages, 
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THE DEVIL’s DOINGS, OR WARM WORK IN WIRTEMBERG. 


** Hell is empty 
And all the devils are here!” 


For some time past there has been 
a tacit understanding, that whatever 
influence Satan might still exert in 
other ways, his personal visitations 
to this world of ours were at an end, 
and that though he might continue 
his underhand intrigues as before, 
yet that he was determined to keep 
in the background, and to act, out- 
wardly at least, upon a decided 
principle of non-intervention. His 
last sublunary appearances indeed 
were very generally admitted to be 
discreditable ; the Cock-lane Ghost 
was a failure, and his persecution of 
poor Wesley, in the character of Old 
Jeffrey, any thing but imposing. 
Hence an impression had gradually 
been gaining ground, that though a 
very formidable personage during 
the dark ages, he was no match for 
the illumination of the present, and 
that he had fairly given way before 
the influence of natural philosophy, 
gas lamps, and the new police. Satan 
was, in fact, regarded as superannua- 
ted. 

This view of the case was ex- 
tremely exhilarating to persons of a 
nervous and ghostly turn of mind 
like ourselves; a tendency which we 
attribute to an early course of Mrs 
Radcliff’s romances and the Terrific 
Register. It was delightful to think 
that we lived in times when the Gen- 
tleman in Black no longer dared to 
show his face in society; when 
churchyards, instead of yawning and 
breathing out contagion to the world, 
had so completely lost their terrors 
as to become the scenes of assigna- 
tions ; and when honest men could 
venture out of doors after nightfall 
without a thought of being tripped 
up by a long tail insidiously laid in 
their way, or a hoof “ insupportably 
advanced” right across the road. 
Many waxed, in consequence, ex- 
ceeding valiant on the subject; and 
we, who had been at one time incli- 
ned to consider the exploit of Mary 
the Maid of the Inn as one of the most 
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insane and foolhardy of exhibitions, 
actually caught ourselves the other 
day offering odds to our friend “ the 
Gentleman with the Haunted Head,” 
that we would at the witching time 
of night pluck a branch from the 
alder that grows in the aisle of any 
churchyard in the kingdom. 

It was well that he did not take us 
at our word, for we feel now that 
the wager would have been lost toa 
dead certainty. Conceive our con- 
sternation when on opening some 
late importations from Germany, we 
found that all this apparent indiffer- 
ence and affectation of retirement 
from public life on the part of Satan 
was a mere ruse, intended to throw 
the world off its guard, and that at 
the very moment when we had con- 
ceived him to be quietly inurned in 
this country, the old enemy had 
broken out again in Wirtemberg, 
“twenty thousand strong,” and more 
pestilent and unmanageable than 
ever. 

The very titles of the works to 
which we refer were sufficient, as 
we read, to throw us into a cold 
sweat: “ Revelations concerning the 
influence of the World of Spirits 
upon our own,” by Dr Justinus 
Kerner. “ The History of the Pos- 
sessed of later Times; Contempla- 
tions from the Sphere of Cacodemo- 
niacal and Magnetic Appearances,” 
by Drs Kerner and Eschenmayer! 
In perusing these ominoustitlepages, 
graced with the names of two Ger- 
man philosophers, and prefixed to 
three closely printed volumes of a 
most matter of fact appearance, we 
had an immediate presentiment that 
all our worst fears were on the point 
of being revived, and that the com- 
posure of mind which we had been 
so long struggling to attain in regard 
to the Devil and his works was gone 
for ever. If the titlepage thus ex- 
cited our apprehensions, the con- 
tents of these fatal volumes more 
than realized them. We well remem- 
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ber the nervous sensation excited in 
our mind by the first perusal of 
the journals of Aubrey and Dr Dee; 
found where the archangel Raphael is 
daily volunteering medical recipes 
in favour of the patient,* which 
the Devil himself, in the character 
of a sick-nurse, forthwith counter- 
acts by administering something the 
very reverse,—though duly labelled 
as the precise article ordered, and 
fortified with the name of the pa- 
tentee, and the assurance that “none 
are genuine except,” &c. &c.; and 
when the visits of spirits of health 
or otherwise were so much a matter 
of everyday occurrence, that men 
of business habits would make an 
entry of their exits and their en- 
trances in their journals as a me- 
teorologist would chronicle the rising 
or falling of the mercury in the 
barometer, or a merchant would en- 
ter an acceptance in his bill-book. 
‘Anno 1670”—thus coolly does 
honest Aubrey make his entry— 
“not far from Cirencester was an 
apparition. Being demanded whe- 
ther good spirit or bad, returned no 
answer, but disappeared with a cu- 
rious perfume and a melodious 
twang.” Doubtless the perfume was 
curious enough; the melody of the 
parting twang perhaps more matter 
of opinion; but, at any rate, to think 
that this alarming state of spiritual 
familiarity, of which we had flatter- 
ed ourselves we had fairly got rid 
in the seventeenth century, should 


suddenly return upon us in the- 


nineteenth, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of philosophy, was a con- 
sideration sufficient to occasion not 
a little nervous tremor in the best 
regulated minds. Now all we can 
say is, that all that Dee and Aubrey 
ever experienced—all that Sprengel, 
Bodinus, Delrio, or Remigius have 
recorded for our edification, from 
the middle of the fifteenth centuryT 
to the seventeenth, is thrown into 
theshade by the details of Drs Kerner 
and Eschenmayer as to the every- 
day doings of Satan in our own 
times, and as it were under our 
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very noses, in the respectable little 
villages of Prevorst end Orlach in 
Wirtemberg. Half the population, 
it would seem, is haunted by his 
daily presence; ‘‘ the sheeted dead 
do squeak and gibber in the very 
streets :” turn where you will, black 
spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey, stand before you; by daylight or 
moonlight, or any kind of light, ’tis 
all one—there they are moping or 
mowing, revealing tales of long past 
murders, or other iniquities; and 
sometimes joining with a great ap- 
pearance of sham devotion in family 
prayer. Let it not be supposed that 
they make their appearance only on 
great occasions, to disclose import- 
ant occurrences, or do penance for 
atrocious crimes. Not at all; a pay- 
ment of nine groschen, or about one 
shilling sterling, to the orphan de- 
scendants of some persons who 
have been cheated by a fraudu- 
lent settlement of accounts two 
centuries before, is considered just 
as sufficient a ground for the visit 
of the spiritual delinquent from 
the other world, as if he had robbed 
the poor’s box of a thousand pounds, 
or had gone to his account with fifty 
mortal murders on his head. In 
short, the old doctrine, that the laws 
of nature are only to be suspended 
for purposes of importance, seems 
by these later experiences to be com- 
pletely exploded. As we proceeded 
with the details of all these horrors, 
which are here recorded with such 
circumstantial accuracy, we gradu. 
ally lost all confidence and presence 
of mind; the candles, we began to 
be persuaded, burnt blue, a “curious 
perfume” of a sulphurous cast be« 
came perceptible (by no means at- 
tributable to the coals, which are the 
best Newcastle); and finally, when, 
on taking up ‘‘ The History of the 
Possessed of our Times,” we found 
that Satan’s line of march, like that 
of the cholera, seemed to be to the 
westward, and that, calculating ac- 
cording to the mean time occupied 
by his past operations, his appear- 
ance in Great Britain might be anti- 





* Dr Dee states distinctly that most of his recipes came from that quarter. Elias 
Ashmole had a MS. volume of these recipes, filling about a quire and a half of paper. 
+ 1484 was the date of the celebrated bull of Innocent VIII. against witchcraft, - 
and with one rare remarkable exception, namely, the trials at Arras in 1459 (Mons- 
trelet, vol. iii, p. 84), all the details of witchcraft which have attracted any attention 


occurred subsequent to its date. 
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cipated towards the close of 1836, 
we are under the necessity of con- 
fessing that we dropt the book and 
fainted on the spot. When we re« 
vived a little, we attempted to 
console ourselves with the hope, 
that all these stories might be the 
dreams of some visionary enthusiast, 
or some entirely unauthenticated 
gossip, of no greater value than the 
narratives of the “ Marvellous Maga- 
zine,” or the apparition of poor Mrs 
Veal—who was cruelly evoked from 
the tomb by an audacious booksel- 
ler, for no other purpose than that 
of getting quit of a heavy edition of 
Drelincourt’s unsaleable book upon 
Death. “ Who,” said we, “is Dr Jus« 
tinus Kerner?” perhaps a nom de 
guerre—a mere apparition himself. 
* Who is Dr Eschenmayer?” very 
probably a charlatan, or a mono- 
maniac, or a hypochendriac patient, 
or a gentleman lately under restraint. 
With the view of ascertaining this 
point, and not without a hope that 
the editors would turn out to be 
mere eidola, existing only in a typi- 
cal shape—we turned up the Con- 
versations Lexicon der Neuesten 
Zeit, our Vade-Mecum in all matters 
relating to the modern notorieties of 
Germany :—alas, with a result very 
different from that which we had 
fondly anticipated ! 

Dr Justinus we found to be a most 
authentic personage; a respectable 
poet, and still more respectable phy- 
sician ; the author of sundry grave 
and reverend medical treatises; a 
man of learning and science; in 
short, in all respects a man of viva- 
city and authority. With Dr Eschen- 
mayer the case was even more deci- 
sive; for under that head we found 
‘the following certificate: “ Eschen- 
mayer (Christian Adolf), one of the 
most talented natural philosophers 
of modern times, born the 4th July, 
1770, at Neuenberg, in Wirtemberg, 
appointed extraordinary professor of 
philosophy and medicine in 1811; 
since 1818 ordinary professor of prac- 
tical philosophy in Tubingen.” Then 
follows a most imposing list of works 
on natural and moral beaks and 
legislation, all of which appear to 
have been received withapprobation; 
and of the most practical and com- 
mon sense character. Nay, 80 little 
does he appear to have been a blind 
and mystical believer, that we find 
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him bringing his natural philosophy 
to bear against some of the theories 
of animal magnetism ; for one of his 
works, published in 1816, is entitled, 
* An Attempt to explain the apparent 
Magic of Animal Magnetism on Phy- 
siological and Physical Grounds.” 
Thus then did the last stronghold of 
our incredulity give way; the narra- 
tives after all were no tales of village 
gossips, circulated, under the min- 
gled inspiration of terror and strong 
beer, round a winter fire, but facts 
to the veracity of which a respectable 

hysician, and one of the most ta- 
fated of modern natural philoso« 
phers, have made affidavit in these 
substantial volumes. 

It is chiefly, we confess, with a 
view to direct the attention of the 
public to the imminence and extent 
of the dangers with which it is 
threatened, and in the hope that by 
means of a cordon sanitaire of ec- 
clesiastics, or by such other course 
as to Parliament in its wisdom may 
seem fit, the insidious —_ under 
which our brethren of Wirtemberg 
have for the last five years been 
labouring, may be stayed on the 
other side of the German ocean, or 
averted from our shores,—that we 
have so far been enabled to master 
the feelings of awe and apprehen- 
sion with which we regard these 
shocking details, as to present to our 
readers a few of these modern in- 
stances of the visible re-establish- 
ment of Satan’s earthly dominion. 
Whether our conscientious appeal 
shall produce its effect in the proper 
quarter we know not, and greatly 
doubt. There may even be a few 
‘* barren spectators” who may be so 
hardened as to laugh at the whole 
matter as a piece of juggling phan- 
tasmagoria, or the crazy ravings of 
hypochondriac patients, recorded by 
not less crazy physicians and phi- 
losophers. But no matter; die zeit 
bringt Rosen; the devil will come 
in his own time ; and how, we should 
like to know, will these atrocious 
and incurable sceptics look, when a 
few months hence they see the old 
enemy marching into the country at 
the head of his legions, and find a 
brace of evil spirits (privates) bil- 
leted upon them sine die, turning the 
whole house upside down, and 
leaving them scarcely a life to live 
between praying, singing, howling, 
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story-telling, appearing and disap- 
pearing, with an accompaniment of 
thunder or without; in short, makin 
the house either too hot to hol 
them, or filling it with such a com- 
bination of villanous odours, by 
smoking assafcetida and drinking 
devil’s elixir, that the unhappy pro- 
prietor or tenant shall be fain to 
abandon the premises, and to leave 
his intrusive guests to take their 
ease in his mansion as_ they 
please ? 

Scepticism of this hardened kind 
is indeed deserving of little atten- 
tion or pity ; nor can we pretend to 
say that we address these observa- 
tions to that infatuated, though we 
hope small end insignificant class. 
No, we write for the intelligent mass 
of rational believers, who feel that 
the statements and reasonings of our 
authors are entitled to implicit re- 
spect and confidence, more particu- 
larly as coming from that country to 
which we are already indebted for 
the splendid discoveries of the divi- 
ning rod and of the unfailing cura- 
tive powers of animal magnetism. 
If these great discoveries are, as we 
hold them to be, now 5 gegen beyond 
all doubt, why should a reasonable 
man refuse to give credence to the 


testimony of those who “follow on 


the same side,” and merely open up 
to us another optic glass in the great 
show-box of creation, through which, 
under the auspices of some Mastér 
Peter of the nineteenth century, we 
are enabled to peep into the deep 
perspectives of the supernatural ? 


The first of the works to which 
we have alluded is entirely occupied 
with the spiritual experiences of 
Frederica Hauffe, the spectre seer 
(Seherin) of Prevorst, a small village 
near Lowenstein, in Wirtemberg 
(born 1801, died in 1829). Frede- 
rica seemed to have been marked out 
from her childhood as the special 
object of supernatural influences. 
Even in the days of childhood, and 
while in the enjoyment of blooming 
health, she manifested a tendency 
towards presentiments and prophe- 
tic dreanis. Different metals seemed 
from the first to affect her with sin- 

ular impressions; the divining rod, 
n her hands, instantly pointed to 
metals and water. In her walks, 
even in the midst of the most 
cheerful feelings, a sudden sen- 


sation of melancholy and chilness 
would come over her, particular- 
ly in churchyards or in the vici- 
nity of graves, which seemed to 
announce to her the presence of in- 
visible beings. She longed eagerly to 
witness the appearance of a spectre, 
and even at an early age was gratified 
with a most genuine and satisfactory 
apparition at midnight in the house 
of one of her relations with whom 
she was residing. She married at 
the age of nineteen; but her new 
connexion seemed only to increase 
her melancholy and brooding turn 
of mind. She weptfor days on end, 
and for five weeks did not sleep. 
Her husband’s residence at Kurn- 
bach, to which she removed, situat- 
ed ina gloomy and dreary part of 
the country, among rocks and fo- 
rests, contributed still further to in- 
crease this constitutional tendency. 
A fever which followed her confine- 
ment, was again succeeded by he- 
morrhages and spaszie in the breast, 
till her whole nervous system was 
thrown into a state of the most pre- 
ternatural excitement. The sight 
of light she could not endure: the 
very nails in the wall affected her 
with a malignant influence. At this 
time, she began to “ be aware” of a 
spirit, in whose lineaments she re- 
cognised those of her grandmother, 
who magnetised her every evening 
as she lay in bed for seven nights 
running. During one of these crises 
of magnetic sleep which followed, she 
announced to those who were watch- 
ing her that her cure could only be 
effected by means of magnetism. 
Magnetism was accordingly resorted 
to, and under its influence, as might 
be expected, phenomena of a still 
more singular nature were exhibited 
by the patient. In aglass of water, 
for instance, standing upon the table, 
she saw, and announced before- 
hand, the coming of persons who 
did not enter the room for half-an- 
hour afterwards. Siill its effects 
were found so beneficial in a pal- 
liative, if not a curative point of 
view, that after being i agp for 
some time to the magnetic course, 
she so far recovered her health and 
spirits, as to be enabled to pursue 
her ordinary household avocations. 
All the ground she had gained, how- 
ever, was lost by a second confine- 
ment; the pains, the nervous ex- 
citement, the melancholy, the spiri- 
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tual visitations returned; her friends 
became persuaded that all these per- 
plexing symptoms were the result 
of demoniac influence, and had re- 
course to a celebrated exorcist re- 
siding in the neighbourhood. If 
such was the case, the devil was too 
many for the exorcist. The effect 
of a green powder which he admi- 
nistered, was only to make the pa- 
tient perform St Vitus’s dance ina 
very outrageous manner, and to ad- 
dress the spectators in an entirely 
foreign language. The giftof tongues, 
indeed, we observe, is almost a uni- 
versal feature in these cases of pos- 
session; the only singular circum- 
stance being, that the language se- 
lected is always one of which the 
auditors cannot by possibility com- 
prehend a single word. So com- 
pletely, indeed, did the poor seer 
appear to be possessed of devils, 
that an amulet given by the exorcist, 
and placed upon her breast, could by 
no means be persuaded to abide 
there, but went hopping like a living 
being over the bed-clothes till it fell 
to the ground. Let it not be sup- 
posed that this was but a vision of 
Frederica herself. These automatic 
gambols of the amulet took place in 
the presence of several spectators, 
* all honourable men,” to say no- 
thing of Frederica’s family, by whom 
trifies like these were looked upon 
as quite common. In this desperate 
state of matters, her friends, as a last 
resource, placed her in the hands of 
Dr Justinus Kerner, as the most 
eminent medical man in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Though Dr Kerner came at last 
to be fully persuaded of the terrible 
reality of these demoniacal visita- 
tions, he appears at first to have 
been so sceptical as to treat the case 
as one of pure nervous excitement 
from physiological causes, and, in- 
stead of recommending a continua- 
tion of the magnetic course which 
the seer, assisted by the clairvoyance 
of magnetic sleep had prescribed for 
herself, he, along with his friend Dr 
Off (Oaf?), recommended an ordi- 
nary course of medical treatment, 
and afterwards on homoepathical 
principles. But here it appeared 
that, after all, Frederica was her own 
best physician: instead of growi 
better, she became daily worse an 
worse—she wasted toa shadow—till 
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her death would have been looked 
upon by her friends as a relief; but 
still death came not. At last, satis- 
fied that the ordinary resources of 
art were inadequate to the cure, and 
that there was more in the case of 
the seer than had been dreamt of in 
his philosophy, Dr Kerner returned 
to the ultimum remedium of magnet- 
ism; and these volumes are occu- 
pied with a minute detail of the 
phenomena which occurred under 
this course of treatment, under 
which, it is gratifying to be able to 
state that a partial improvement in 
the bodily health of the seer took 
place. She died, indeed, notwith- 
standing, in three years afterwards— 
for even magnetism is not yet equi- 
valent to an elixir vite—but the 
Doctor assures us, that though suf- 
fering much during that period, both 
mentally and corporéally, her con- 
dition was far more tolerable than 
when subjected to the ordinary me- 
dical remedies. 

The picture which he exhibits of 
her appearance—her character—the 
strange influence exerted over her 
by different metallic and vegetable 
substances—the superuatural exer- 
cise of the senses which she enjoyed 
—the prophetic and curative powers 
which she exercised during this pe- 
riod of spectre-seeing, is extremely 
impressive, and we regret that we 
must pass over many of its most 
striking and authentic particulars, 
in order to exhibit, in the words of 
the seer herself, some of those vi- 
sions, bringing with them alternately 
airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
by which she was daily and nightly 
surrounded. 

But some slight description of her 
person and peculiarities is necessary, 
and we prefer the words of her Pla- 
tonic admirer, the doctor, to our 
own. “ She was surrounded,” says 
he, “by her body as by a veil; 
small in stature, with Oriental fea- 
tures; her eye had the piercing 
glance of a prophetess, which was in- 
creased by the deep shadow of long 
dark eyebrows and eyelashes. She 
was a flower of light which lived 
only on sunbeams.” She was deeply 
and unaffectedly pious ; but learning 
or education she had none, her 

rayerbook and Bible constituted 
a whole library. She had a poe- 
tical turn, however, and wrote verses, 
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as one of her critics remarks, a good 
deal in the style of the great original, 
after whom she probably drew, the 
ood Dr Justinus himself.* All her 
ormer strange impressions seemed 
now to be rendered more active than 
ever. Minerals affected her in the 
strangest and most diversified ways. 
Rock crystal and spar gave her a 
pleasant sensation; platina, diamond, 
and Labrador spar a painfulone. The 
flat key in music produced upon her 
a particular exhilarating effect (!); 
water gave her vertigo; red musca- 
tel occasioned a confusion in the 
head (not an uncommon effect we 
believe of that fluid). Laurel had a 
sharp and disagreeable odour; auri- 
culas made her gay and wakeful ; 
belladonna held in the hand, gave 
her a sensation of suffocation in the 
throat ; three glow-worms held in 
the hand for eight minutes brought 
on the magnetic sleep. In a thunder- 
storm, she felt the flashes before 
others saw them, and always in the 
lower part of the body. When she 
looked into any one’s right eye, she 
saw behind the reflection of herself 
another figure, neither resembling 
her own nor that of the person at 
whom she was looking. This she 
thought must be (and we consider 
it a very ingenious conjecture) the 
resemblance of the inner-man. In 
the eye of beasts again, nothing was 
perceptible but a small blue flame. 
Like many other somnambulists, she 
was able to perceive distant objects 
in soap bubbles, or saw, through the 
pit of the stomach, the internal con- 
firmation of her own body, and that 
of others. Her revelations in regard 
to the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and stars in general, were of the 
most original character. But we 
must hasten to her speculations as 
to the world of spirits. 
The Seer gives the following as 
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the general result of her observa. 
tions on the aspect, habits, and prae- 
tices of spectres, and we venture to 
say, that, as an accurate and minute 
observer, it places her far above 
Swedenborg, Jung Stilling, or our 
own ghost-seers, Aubrey, Pordage, 
and Dr Dee. The picture has the 
evident truth of a sketch, if not from 
the life, at least from the death. It 
is in the grave style, no doubt, and 
not unlike the descriptions of Ossian, 
but abundantly spirited, as we are 
sure the extract we are about to make 
from the Revelations of Frederica 
will testify :— 

“The perception of spirits is ef- 
fected by the spiritual eye operating 
through the corporeal. I do not 
imagine these figures; I have no 
pleasure in seeing them; on the 
contrary, this unfortunate gift is to 
me a source of pain, for I am an- 
noyed by these spirits. With many 
whom I see I have no intercourse ; 
others turn to me, I speak to them, 
and they remain for months in com- 
munication with me. I see them at 
the most different times, by day or 
night, alone or in presence of others, 
and under all circumstances. I can- 
not escape them. Often they come 
before my bed and wake me, and 


those who have been sleeping with 


me dream of them, without my ha- 
ving mentioned their appearance, 
Their aspect is like a thin cloud; I 
never saw them cast a shadow. In 
summer and in moonshine I see 
them more clearly than in the 
dark. When I shut my eyes I do 
not see them, but I feel their pre- 
sence. When my ears are stop- 
ped I hear them. They seem to 
operate on the nerves. (No wonder. ) 
Their figure is like what it was in 
life, only grey and colourless—their 
clothing also is the same they wore 
in life, but colourless as a cloud, 





* For the sake of our German readers we quote, as a specimen of her poetical 
powers, a stanza indited by her during a state of somnambulism, with the reply of 


the doctor. 


** Wenn man bdéses von mir redet 
Liigen glaubt und |tigen spricht 
Und Ihr’s in den ohren fi6tet 
Glaubt Ihr’s oder glaubt ihrs nicht,” 


To which the doctor, who felt his poetical character at stake; and felt himself able 
to cap verses with any spirit whatever, made the following polite impromptu reply :— 


*¢ Uns erscheinst du 
Mdégen andre anders 
Unsern:glauben ka 


gut urd rein 


im nichts jenken 


Als der eigne Augenschein. 
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(Did she’ expect that a change of 
raiment was to be had in Hades ?) 
On the better, and more lucid spirits, 
I perceive a long clear folded gar- 
ment fastened as witha girdle round 
the middle of the figure. Their 
features are like those of life, but 
grey, and — y melancholy and 
gloomy. The eyes are clear, often 
like fire. I never saw the hair of 
the head in any spirit. All the fe- 
male spirits appeared in the same 
head-dress, a veil hanging down 
over the forehead and covering the 
hair. Their walk resembles life, 
but the better spirits, who are more 
lucid and ‘transparent, move more 
lightly; the evil spirits, who are 
more opaque, move heavily, so 
that sometimes their tread was per- 
ceptible not only to me, but to 
others who were beside me. Their 
voices differ like those of men, but 
the tone resembles a faint breath. 
ing. They have the power of lift- 
ing and moving heavy objects, and 
can open and shut doors audibly. 
This last is often done; and that, 
too, by spirits who, without openin 

the door, = ¢ have passed throug 

it or through the wall. (It seems 
singular that a spirit should prefer 
the commonplace course of open- 
ing a door to passing through a two- 
inch deal board, or a partition wall 
of only a foot thick. This seems to 
deserve reconsideration.) I never 
saw a spirit in the act of open- 
ing or shutting a door, but al- 
ways immediately after. I cannot 
talk with them as I please, nor can 
they answer me as I will. Evil spi- 
rits are more ready to do so, but I 
avoid any unnecessary conversation 
with them. The spirits who are my 
most frequent visitors are those who 
in this life were too much attached 
to the world, those who did not die 
in the belief of redemption through 
Christ, or those to whose souls some 
earthly thought continued to cleave 
in dying, which now fetters them to 
the neighbourhood of this earth. 
They wish from me words of com- 
fort and assistance through prayer. 
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They think that the discovery of any 
iniquity which oppresses their con- 
science will procure them rest. They 
might turn for aid to better and 
more blessed spirits, but their weight 
inclines them towards the race of 
men.” 

“I once asked a spirit whether 
people continued to grow after 
death (as many who had died in 
childhood appeared to me in a 
grown up shape), and he answered 
—Yes, when they have been sepa- 
rated from this earth before they are 
full grown. The soul gradually 
forms for itself a larger covering, till 
it has attained the utmost size it can 
reach here.” 

So much, then, for spirits in gene- 
ral; we shall now introduce our 
readers a little more particularly to 
some of the seer’s ordinary ac- 
quaintances. We might easily appal 
them with the details of the first 
visit of the spectre of old Weiler of 
Lichtenberg, who had committed a 
murder and some swindling offences 
about a century before; or of Ni- 
colaus Pfiffer, the child-murderer, 
who insists upon her paying a visit 
to the cellarage in his company, to 
witness the scene of his guilt; but 
as the incredulous might attribute 
these instances to the force of the 
seer’s imagination, the spectre’s 
not having been visible to others, 
though the knocking, musical tones, 
shuffling, and inexplicable opening 
of doors and windows which accom- 
panied their exits and their entrances 
were heard by all her family, and 
as Dr Kerner assures us, in many 
cases, by twenty credible witnesses 
besides. We prefer one of those 
narratives in which the Doctor him- 
self plays a prominent part, and we 
think our readers will admit that the 
one of which we give the outline is, 
in any view of it, a somewhat start- 
ling and singular occurrence, since 
it rests not merely on the statement 
of the Doctor, but of other official 
personages, who became unwittingly 
actors in the scene, and witnesses to 
its truth. This is the story of 


THE PRIVATE LEDGER, OR A PLOT (NOT) DISCOVERED. 


In 1826, Frederica had come to 
Weinberg for the benefit of Dr 
Kerner’s advice. She had no rela« 
tions there, and had never seen the 


place before. Her lodging was ina 
small chamber on the ground floor. 
A large wine vault ran beneath the 
house in which she lived and the 
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Jarger house of the Chamberlain 
Fetzer, which adjoined to it. Of the 
appearance of the vault, and even 
its existence, she was ignorant; her 
neighbour the Chamberlain she had 
never seen or heard of. 

Shortly afterwards, during one of 
the intervals of magnetic sleep, she 
thus suddenly addressed the doc- 
tor:—‘“ I see that man always be- 
fore me. He comes from the vault 
to disturb my sleep. He sits in a 
vault. I could point out the place; 
it is behind the fourth cask. His 
right eye squints. See, he advances. 
He motions to me—as if he could 
reveal something.” 

“What is this he points at? A 
sheet of paper, somewhat less than 
folio size, covered with figures. In 
the right hand corner is a small fold, 
in the left a number. Under the 
first numbers I can read 8 and 0. 
Then the writing begins with an 
I—but I can see no farther. This 
paper is hid under many other do- 
cuments—it is unnoticed. Why does 
he annoy me thus ? Why cannot he 
reveal it to his wife?” Ip this de- 
scription of the squinting spirit, Dr 
Kerner had no difficulty in recog- 
nising the portrait of a certain de- 
ceased Herr. K . . . whose name he 
in mercy spares, but who had not 
died in the odour of sanctity, ha- 
ving been strongly suspected of ha- 
ving made quick conveyance with 
the assets of a commercial house, 
for which he had acted as clerk or 
bagman. The creditors, suspecting 
his mal-practices, were about to 
have his wife examined on oath as 
to his papers and transactions. Thus 
the hero of the piece was clear; but 
the scene of action was still to be 
disclosed. That too came in time. 

“ The paper,” continued Frede- 
rica, “ lies ina — about sixty 
yards from my bed. I see in that 
building a larger and a smaller 
chamber. Inthe smaller a tall man 
is sitting at a table and writing. 
Sometimes he rises, goes out, and 
re-enters. Beyond this room is a 
still larger one, with chests and a 
long table. The lid of the chest 
nearest the door is partly open. On 
the table lies some sort of wooden 
case with papers, disposed in three 
heaps. In the middle heap, a little 
beneath the middle of the heap, lies 
the paper of which he is in search.” 
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After this disclosure she awoke, very 


weak and in great pain. 

In the building thus described, 
the doctor recognised the Ober- 
amtgericht (superme court), of which 
he assures us the patient had not 
even seen the exterior. Though he 
took the whole matter at first for a 
mere dream, he could not resist the 
temptation of communicating the 
revelationsof Frederica to the Cham- 
berlain Fetzer,and ng him (more, 
he says, with a view of disproving 
than confirming the story) to look 
through the heaps of papers which 
she had described. 

Fetzer,though concurring with the 
Doctor in viewing the whole as the 
coinage of the imagination, admitted, 
that at the moment when the seer 
had described him as seated in the 
small room, he had actually been so 
engaged, that he had occasionally 
gone into the adjoining room, and 
that he had observed the chest par- 
tially open. The papers also, lay 
upon the table in three heaps—but 
they were searched in vain—the pa- 
per they were in search of was not 
to be found. 

Dr Kerner asked the supreme 
Judge H—— to be present at the 
next examination of the patient, 
which he agreed to. In the course 
of her magnetic sleep, she blamed 
the Doctor severely for not search- 
ing with sufficient care, again des- 
cribed the situation of the document 
among the papers, and told him he 
would find it inclosed in a wrapping 
of strong grey paper. The Doctor 
took out of his pocket an old paper 
upon which there were some num- 
bers, and among others, the number 
80, and told her the paper had been 
found at last. This, however, she 
immediately detected, “No,” said 
she, “ that is not the paper. I see 
it still in its place, and the figures 
upon it are far more regular than on 
this.” She again pressed and implor- 
ed them to renew the search with 
more care, declaring that the de- 
ceased gave her no peace from his 
anxiety to have this paper exhibited, 
which appeared in some way to be 
connected with his repose in the 
grave. Moved by her importuni- 
ties, the Doctor prevailed upon the 
supreme Judge to make another 
search rr! with him through the 
papers. “ This was done. Jn a cover, 
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exactly such asthe seer had describ- 
ed, a paper, with figures and words 
in a man’s hand, of which the first 
number was 80, and the first letter I, 
and which at the upper corner (at 
which I confess, a kind of shudder 
came over me) was folded, as if this 
had been done a long time ago. The 
words which followed the figures 
were, ‘ In my private ledyer, entered.’ ” 
The conclusion which the Doctor 
was disposed to draw from this was 
that some private ledger had been 
kept by the deceased, which might 
still be in existence, and from which 
his pecuniary delinquences while 
he walked this earth as bagman, 
would be brought to light. 

From the court room they return. 
ed to the patient’s room, having taken 
care to mention the discovery of the 
paper to no one. They found her 
as usual under the influence of the 
magnetic sleep. “I see the man,” 
said she “‘once more. He seems 
more tranquil ; where is the paper ? 
it must be found.” 

“Ts it found, then?” said the Doc- 
tor; “ where isit?” After a pause, 
as if fixing her eyes intently on 
something at a distance, which gave 
to her countenance the rigid appear- 
ance of a dead person, she exclaim- 
ed, “ The papers are not all there. 
The first heap is gone. The others 
are not in their place. But strange! 
the paper which the man generally 
carries in his hand lies open above 
the rest. Now I am able to read it. 
‘ In thy private lédger—Entered.’ He 
points always to the middle of the 
line, as if to direct my attention to 
that ledger. What have I to do with 
the paper? Ah! I tremble to think 
what that poor woman (his wife) 
may do if she be not warned. This 
paper is meant to warn her. When 
she receives it he will be at rest.” 

Dr Kerner, though astonished at 
Frederica’s thus giving the contents 
of a paper which she must have 
read, as he conceived, through the 
breeches-pocket of the supreme 
judge, where he believed it to be, 
was uneasy at finding that there 
was something of a contradiction 
here, since the seer spoke of the pa- 

er being still in the court-room. 
But conceive his mingled astonish- 
ment and satisfaction when he found 
that the judge, with the view of put- 
ting (apparently) both the doctor 
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and the patient to test, had not 
brought it with him, but had left it 
open on the court-room table, and 
precisely in the position which she 
described ! 

So far the piece has proceeded 
with increasing interest. ‘The move- 
ment of the scene has been extreme- 
ly romantic, and the attention is 
agreeably kept awake by the little 
plots and counterplots of the doctor 
of medicine and the doctor of law. 
The conclusion, however, we regret 
to say, is lame and impotent. Fre- 
derica, in spite of the remonstrances 
of Dr Kerner, would insist on an 
interview with the wife of the de- 
linquent, in hopes of persuading 
her to give up to the creditors this 
mysterious private ledger, without 
a surrender of which it appeared 
that her husband could not “take 
the benefit” in the other world. 
Who could doubt that the unhappy 
woman would feel overcome by this 
visitation from the grave, and that 
the ledger would be made forth- 
coming on the spot ? Not at all; 
the obstinate creature persisted in 
maintaining, that, in regard to all 
his private transactions, her husband 
had wisely treated her with much 
the same sort of confidence with 
which Hotspur treats Lady Percy; 
that she had never heard of the ex- 
istence of any private ledger, and 
that she was ready to take her cor- 
poral oath on the subject whenever 
she was called upon. No doubt, 
however, this may be said, and is 
said, by the Doctor, in explanation ; 
that the discovery of the ledger be- 
came of less consequence, trom a 
copartnery having been established 
between the widow of the bagman 
and the company of F .. ., for 
whom he had travelled, and to whom 
the deficiency was due. Doubtless 
had not the necessity for its appear- 
ance been thus superseded by an 
amicable arrangement, the ledger, 
like the fly-sheet, would have been 
made forthcoming in time. And so 
ends the mystery of the private 
ledger; from which, among other 
things, these conclusions seem to be 
deducible, 1st, That when a bagman 
pockets the discount on bills of his 
master’s, it is not safe to make an 
entry of the transaction to the ac- 
count of profit and loss, even in his 
private ledger. 2d, That if he makes 











such an entry, he had better not 
leave the jotting in the waste-book 
from which he made it among his 
master’s papers. 3d (And this is 
the most important of all), that a 
man who is foolish enough to do 
both, may stil] continue to escape, 
provided he be wise enough not 
to tell his wife.* 

Great, it would seem, are the mys- 
teries of this world of spirits into 
which we are introduced by the re- 
velation of Frederica. We have 
seen in the instance above quoted, 
that a restless spirit obtains repose 
by giving his wife warning of the 
existence of a book which, after all, 
does not seem to have existed, or 
what is much the same thing accord- 
ing to the civil law maxim, never 
came to light. In the next we shall 
see another unhappy spirit, “‘doom- 
ed for a certain time to walk the 
night, and for the day confined to 
fast in fires,’ obtaining his release 
from sufferings, and his passport in- 
to a happier state,—for how much, 
think ye? As near as we can guess, 
according to the present state of the 
exchange with Germany, about one 
shilling sterling; which being paid 
by a third party to the orphan des- 
cendants of those whom he had 
wronged, a discharge in full is ob- 
tained from the proper spiritual 
quarter, and we hear no more of 
his wanderings within the pale of 
penal fires. Dr Kerner tells us 
gravely, and Dr Eschenmayer very 
indignantly, that we ought not to 
laugh at this, for the payment is only 
symbolical. Itis a type, a mystery— 
and no more is to be said about it. 
To us this is quite satisfactory; we 
only wish to know the names of the 
daring heathens who could presume 
to laughat it, that we might hangthem 
up in terrorem to the unbelievers. 

Thus runs.the story. In the same 
year Frederica was frequently vi- 
sited by an apparition in the shape 
of a man, whom she calls the White 
Spectre, and the substance of the in- 
formation which he communicated, 
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was, ist. That in his life he had de- 
frauded two orphans to a great ex- 
tent, and for this reason was still’ 
doomed to walk the earth. 2d. That 
he had lived before and after the 
year 1700, and that the fraud had 
been committed in 1714. 3d. That 
he had died at the age of 79. 4th. 
That his name on earth had been 
Bellon, though he now bore the name 
of Jamna. 5th. That he had inhabit- 
ed a certain house in Weinsberg, 
now tenanted by two orphans. 
These preliminaries being laid 
down, the mode in which he sug- 
gested that the seer should use her 
influence for his release was, that 
she should make payment to the two 
orphans above alluded to, who, it 
appears, were the lineal representa- 
tives of the parties defrauded, of the 
sum of nine three-kreutzer pieces, 
or nine groschen, in full of all de- 
mands. This simple plan of com- 
pounding a debt at the rate of a far- 
thing in the pound struck even Fre 
derica as rather singdlar, and scarce- 
ly consistent with fair dealing; so 
she ventured to ask the debtor this 
question, how an outstanding balance 
of such an extent as he had hinted 
to be due (for, be it observed, he 
had never told his debt, but let con- 
cealment like a worm in the bud 
prey on his pallid cheek) could pro- 
bably be cleared off, either accord- 
ing to Cocker, or according to com- 
mon sense, by a payment of nine 
groschen. To this the spectre, no- 
thing daunted, replied by the follow- 
ing explanation of the process by 
which the nine groschin came to re- 
present z, or the unknown quantity 
required. We quote his very words, 
for in matters of calculation accura- 
cy and clearness are every thing.+ 
“ Calculate each of these groschen 
as a dollar, reckon the interest from 
and to the year 1714, adding the in- 
terest in reckoning backwards, and 
deducting it in reckoning forwards, 
then you:will have both the larger 
and the smaller sum!” Q.E. D. 
And we are rather surprised to find 





= * We ought to mention that the narrative of the Doctor is corroborated in all 
points by the Chamberlain Fetzer, in a long letter published in vol. ii. of the Doc- 


tor’s work, pp. 104, 105. et seq. 


+ Er autwortete. “ Nehme diecer groschen jeden als einem Thaler an, rechne 
vorwirts und ruckwarts bis auf 1714, den zine jedes Jahr ruckwirts zu, und vor- 
wiirts ab, Dann hast du die grosse ynd auch die kleine summe.”—P, 164, vol. ii. 
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Dr Eschenmayer, in an excess of can- 
dour, stating that he still thinks the 
calculation somewhat dark * (etwas 
dunkel), and that he has a suspicion 
that some step in this singular equa- 
tion, by which a groschen is proved 
to be equal to any given number of 
dollars, must be wanting. 

The whole case being now fairly 
before the doctor, as well as the very 
simple and economical remedy by 
which poor Bellon was to be relea- 
sed from his purgatorial state, he 
immediately set about making en- 
quiries into the truth of the account, 
and here comes the extraordinary 
part of the story. 

The name of Bellon was unknown 
in Weinsperg; even “ the oldest in- 
habitant”’” remembered nothing of 
it. Dr Kerner then bethought him 
of applying for an examination of 
the registers of court; and from 
these he found, that a burgomaster 
of that name had been alive in 1700, 
and that his succession had been 
divided in 1740. The Doctor next 
examined the register of deaths, and 
found his death marked as taking 
place in that year at the age of seven- 
ty-nine. In the course of his ex- 
amination, too, many other docu- 
ments were found which establish- 
ed, in the first place, that he was of 
a very covetous and grasping dispo- 
sition; and, secondly, that he had 
been an inhabitant of that house 
which was now occupied by the two 
orphans. 

Under such circumstances it may 
be supposed he did not hesitate 
about the advance of the nine gros- 
chen. He delivered them in per- 
son to the grateful orphans, who 
seem to have accepted of them asa 
matter of course; and assured the 
Doctor, that they had frequently 
seen appearances, and heard noises 
in the old house, which both they 
and their father never doubted were 
to be ascribed to spirits. But the 
Doctor was not permitted to be a 
loser by this act of generosity. The 
groschen which he seemed to have 
thrown upon the waters returned to 
him again after many days. Nearly a 
year afterwards they were dropped 


one by one into Frederica’s chamber 


-by an invisible hand. On all which 


we would merely remark, that if the 
story be true, very loose notions as 
to money matters seem to prevail in 
the other world; and that if such 
be the principles of spiritual book- 
keeping, we should not be much in- 
clined to take the ghost’s word for a 
thousand pounds, 

It is one of the advantages con~ 
nected with this book of Dr Ker- 
ner’s, that it is wot limited entirely 
to the sayings and doings of Frede- 
rica; he is constantly making some 
episodical diversion to another 
quarter, so as to render his work a 
general survey of the state of the 
infernal influences all over Ger- 
many. Of these by far the most 
singular is the account of some 
strange disturbances so late as 
1806, in the castle of Slawensik in 
Silesia, belonging to the reigning 
Prince of Hohenlohe Neuenstien 
Ingelfingen, which was burnt down 
by lightning in 1831, the year in 
which the first edition of Dr Kerner’s 
book appeared.t The account is 
from the pen of Hofrath Hahn of 
Ingelfingen, the chief hero of these 
ghostly orgies, though, with the mo- 
desty of a Cesar or a Sully, he 
speaks of himself and his doings, or 
rather sufferings, in the third per- 
son. We shall endeavour to give 
the substance of his narrative. 


In November of the year 1806, 
writes the Hofrath, “ after the cam- 
paign against the French, Hofrath 

ahn of Oehringen was directed by 
the prince to go to Slawensik, there 
to await his return from Breslau, of 
which he was governor. He found 
at the castle Karl Kern of Kunzelsau, 
a cornet in the regiment of Gettkandt 
Hussars, who, having been taken 
prisoner by the French, had been 
liberated on his parole, and was at 
present, by the permission of the 
prince, to take up his quarters at 
Slawensik. Hahn and Kern havin 
been old acquaintances, occupie 
one chamber in common. It wasa 
room in the first floor, with no apart- 
ments beyond, save a small room 





* P. 196. 
+ The resemblance between them and the strange appearances and occurrences at 


Woodstock, as recorded in Dr Plot’s History of Oxfordshire, will at once occur to 
the English reader of demonology, 
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filled with lumber, and separated 
only by a wooden partition from 
their own. The door which com- 
municated with the lumber room 
was locked. Neither in this room 
nor in the larger was any opening 
or communication with the exterior 
to be seen, when the doors and 
windows were closed. The inha- 
bitants of the castle, besides the 
friends, were only two coachmen 
of the prince, and Hahn’s servant. 
Neither Hahn nor Kern had the 
slightest belief in supernatural ap- 
pearances, but, on the contrary, the 
utmost contempt for all stories of the 
kind. Hahn, in particular, had 
studied Fichte’s philosophy till he 
had become a thorough materialist— 
astate of mind which, we are glad to 
find, is since altered. 

The friends used to amuse them- 
selves during the long winter even- 
ings by reading Schiller’s works, 
Hahn generally reading aloud. About 
nine o'clock, on the third evening 
of their residence, as they were 
seated alone and thus employed at 
a table in the middle of the room, 
their reading was interrupted by lit- 
tle pieces of plaster falling into the 
room. They looked at the ceiling 
and the walls, but no traces of any 
crack or injury appeared there. 
While talking of this unpleasant rain 
of plaster, and its probable cause, 
larger pieces began to descend, so 
that they were fain to take shelter 
in bed, much abusing the rickety 
state of the walls, to which they 
attributed this disagreeable visita- 
tion. 

In the morning they were asto- 
nished at the quantity of these with 
which the floor was strewed, the 
more so as no part of the wall or 
ceiling appeared to be in the least 
injured. Occupied, however, with 
other matters during the day, they 
thought no more of the affair till 
next night, when the same scene was 
repeated, with this disagreeable va- 
riation, that the plaster, instead of 
falling as before into the room, was 
thrown with considerable violence, 
and one of the pieces struck Hahn. 
This was accompanied with heavy 
strokes like the sound of distant 
cannon shots, sometimes overhead, 
sometimes under the floor, so loud 
as to render sleep impossible. Each 
at first suspected that the noise was 
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made by the other, and it was only 
when both got out of bed, and the 
noises continued, that they were 
satisfied they proceeded from some 
other quarter. On the third evening, 
in addition to plaster and blows as 
before, a sound like that of a drum 
was faintly perceptible. Aunoyed 
by these disturbances, but without 
the least idea of ascribing them to 
any supernatural source, they ap- 
plied to the housekeeper, Knittel, for 
the keys of the rooms above and 
below, of which the upper was an 
empty room, the lower a kitchen. 
Hahn remained in the room, while 
Kern and Knittel, the son of the 
housekeeper, examined the other 
apartments. They knocked, but 
the sound appeared quite different 
from those which had disturbed 
their rest the two nights before. 
When they returned, Habn joking- 
ly said, “there must be a ghost at 
the bottom of it:” and although, on 
going to bed, they heard in the recom 
a rustling as if of slippers on the 
floor, and sounds as if of a person 
crossing it, leaning on a stick, they 
merely laughed at their invisible 
tormentor, and tried to go to sleep. 
This, however, they found impossi- 
ble, for now all the articles of fur- 
niture in the apartment, knives, 
forks, caps, slippers, snuffers, soap, 
began to fly about as the plaster 
had done before. The friends call- 
ed in the coachman and Knittel, 
and all of them were witnesses to 
these extraordinary movements of 
the furniture. Tired of this per- 
petual annoyance, though still per- 
suaded there was nothing superna- 
tural in the case, they tried the ef- 
fect of shifting their beds to the room 
above, but without success. The 
disturbance, the tossing about of the 
furniture remained as before. Nay, 
articles were often found flying 
through the room, which they were 
positive had been left in the cham- 
ber below. On one occasion, as 
Hahn was about to shave himself, 
the razor and soap-box, which were 
placed on a stand, seemed to spring 
off and fall at his feet. He poured 
some water into a bason and began 
to use his razor-strop. When he 
looked round, the bason was empty. 
The water was gone. 

Hitherto, no shape of any kind had 
been visible. One evening, how- 

G 
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ever, as Kern was undressing to go 
to bed, Hahn observed that his eyes 
were intently fixed upon a mirror 
which was placed against the side of 
the room. He stood gazing into it 
for about ten minutes, and when he 
left it he trembled, and appeared for 
@ moment deadly pale. He recover- 
ed himself, however, immediately, 
and in reply to Hahn’s question, 
what had agitated him, said, that in 
looking into the mirror, he had seen 
the resemblance of a white female 
figure, which appeared to be looking 
towards him, and behind whom he 
distinctly saw his own image in the 

lass. At first, he had been per- 
suaded that he was deceived; and 
this was the reason why he had stood 
so long before the glass: but when 
he saw that the vision continued, and 
that the eyes of the apparition seem- 
ed to stare into his own, a shudder-. 
ing sensation had come on him, and 
he left the mirror. Hahn then plac- 
ed himself before the looking- glass, 
but saw nothing extraordinary. 

To the testimony of Hahn and 
Kern was now added that of Cap- 
tain Von Cornet and Lieutenant 
Magerle of the dragoon regiment of 
Minuci, who, on their way to join 
the besieging corps of Korel, pass- 
ed by the castle. Magerle asked 
leave to pass the night in the room 
alone, and Von Cornet, Kern, and 
Hahn left him there for that pur- 
pose. Scarcely, however, had they 
left the room ten minutes, when 
they heard the Lieutenant uttering 
exclamations as if in passion, and 
were able to distinguish sounds as 
if some person was laying about him 
with asword. They hurried to the 
haunted apartment; Magerle opened 
the door, and told them that he had 
no sooner been left alone than the 
spirit had begun to pelt him with 
plaster, and with the articles of fur- 
niture in the apartment, at which he 
had lost patience, and, half in rage 
half in terror, had drawn his sword, 
and hewed away on all sides likea 
madman. The other three deter- 
mined to remaia in the room, and 
accordingly they passed the remain- 
der of the night in company; the 
new visitors attentively watching 
Hahn and Kern, in order to satisfy 
themselves that this phantasmagoria 
was not attributable to them. This 
was soon put beyond a doubt. The 
snuffers raised itself from the table, 
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at which none of them were sitting, 
and fell to the ground behind Ma- 
gerle; a leaden ball struck Hahn on 
the forehead; a noise was heard as 
if some one had driven his foot 
through the window, and on exami- 
nation, they found a beer glaes 
dashed to pieces on the floor. The 
officers were now satisfied both of 
the reality of the disturbances, and 
of their being the result of some 
inexplicable cause; so they left the 
room for one where they had some 
better prospect of sound sleep. We 
must bring to a close the account of 
the Hofrath, which proceeds in a si- 
milar style with the details of abouta 
month of these strange noises, after 
which he ceased to record them; 
but one incident is too singular to be 
omitted. One day during Hahn’s 
temporary absence at Breslaw, Kern, 
who, since his adventure with the 
looking-glass, felt some qualms at 
the idea of sleeping alone in the 
room, directed Hahn’s servant, John 
Reich, a man of about forty years 
of age, a simple but courageous 
creature, to sleep in his master’s 
bed during his stay. Kern had al- 
ready gone to bed, and Reich was 
standing in conversation with him, 
when both of them distinctly saw a 
beer-jug, which stood upon the table 
about five yards off, slowly raise it- 
self from the table, and begin to 
discharge its contents intoa drinking- 
glass whichstood besideit. The drink- 
ing-glass was then, in like manner, 
litted from the table, turned up as if 
by some invisible person drinking, 
and the contents vanished, while 
Reich exclaimed, shuddering, ‘‘ Ob, 
Lord! it isswallowing it!” Thesame 
sound, as if of some one drinking, 
had been heard also by Kern. Not 
a trace was to be found upon the 
table of any beer having been spilt, 
and the glass replaced itself upon 
the table as softly as the jug had 
done. Besides the individuals al- 
ready named, Hahn refers to the 
inspector Knetsch of Koschentin, 
who on one occasion had spent a 
night in the chamber along with 


_ them, when two table-napkins rose 


from the table, floated through the 
air, and took their places again as 
before, and when a handsome pipe- 
head of porcelain belonging to Kern 


had been lifted from the table and 
dashed to pieces against the wall. 
After lasting several -monthe, ‘the 
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noises and disturbances suddenly 
ceased, and no explanation of these 
singular phenomena has been at- 
tempted. “ All that I have written,” 
says the Hofrath, in conclusion, ‘I 
have seen and heard. During all 
these events I have possessed per- 
fect composure; I never felt fear, 
nor an approach to it.” 

This communication from thé 
Hofrath, which was printed at full 
length in the first edition of the 
Seherin von Prevorst, naturally pro- 
duced a sensation, and various at- 
tempts to explain matters on natural 
principles were made. Some as- 
cribed the whole to a plot of Kern, 
who was supposed to have played 
off these juggleries for the purpose 
of terrifying and mystifying Hahn 
and his companions; others adopted 
the simpler theory, that the whole 
party had been drunk every evening 
as a matter of course, and that the 
only spirits concerned in the matter 
were of an ardent kind. These cri- 
ticisms Dr Kerner communicated to 
the Hofrath, who appears to be still 
alive and well, and who in his an- 
swer, bearing date, Ingelfingen, 
May, 1831, “‘ reprobates the idea” 
of having been deceived by his 
friend Kern, who appears, from 
his account, to have died at Glatz 
shortly after these phenomena oc- 
curred, namely, in the autumn of 
1807; and certainly his refutation 
on this point seems tolerably com- 
plete, since the very same disturb- 
ances, he maintains, continued for 
some time after Kern had left the 
castle. The other theory of intoxi- 
cation he, of course, repudiates with 
indignation. The wine, he tells us, 
was too dear, and the brandy too 
bad to afford much room or tempta- 
tion to indulgence ; and the ordinary 
drink of all concerned was nothing 
more potent than small beer. In 
regard to a third explanation, to 
which Kerner alludes, namely, that 
Hahn himself was the true conjuror, 
and that his object in playing off this 
mummery was to obtain a removal 
to some other residence, he simply 
answers that there was no other 
place to which he had any chance 
of removal; and that if such an idea 
had occurred to him, he might sure- 
ly have devised a simpler mode of 
effecting his end,—a remark in the 
justice of which we concur. 

We might furnish our readers 
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with many such modern instances 
from Dr Kerner’s book, and from 
the later work, “ The History of 
the Possessed of our Times,” on 
which we have not yet entered. 
But there’ is a great monotony, it 
must be confessed, in these spiritual 
manifestations, anid the person who 
has encountered one visitation has 
a tolerable notion of all the rest. 
The effect of Frederica’s revelations, 
and of the speculations of Doctors 
Kerner and Eschenmayer on the 
subject, has been, it appears, to 
render the propensity to spectre 
seeing, and the liability to demonia- 
cal possession, absolutely epidemic 
in Wirtemberg. It seems to spread 
like a disease. Monks who had 
committed rape and murder in 1438 
—auns of the fifteenth century who 
had broken their vows of chastity— 
millers who had hanged themselves 
fifteen years before—smiths who 
had poisoned the mothers of their 
illegitimate children, and so forth. 
‘* Damned spirits all, 
That in cross ways and floods Bave bu- 
rial,” 
come thronging back again into the 
upper air, taking possession of the 
bodies of unhappy patients, and 
through that medium cursing, blas- 
pheming, and screaming in an un- 
precedented and most unpleasant 
manner. The volume is filled with 
the most extraordinary and, in some 
cases, terrific details of this species 
of possession, which really seems to 
bring back the days of the Flagel- 
lum Demonum and the Malleus 
Maleficarum. As we have said al- 
ready in the outset, all this we most 
otently believe, and cannot but 
Feel much indebted to the courage- 
ous Doctor Meyer, who, in opposi- 
tion to the vain ridicule of the nine- 
teenth century, has unveiled to us 
these mysteries of the invisible 
world. Ridicule, in fact, the good 
Doctor despises; strong in the con- 
sciousness of his own integrity, he 
simply answers, as in the case of 
the nine groschen,—‘‘ mann lache 
noch so sehr, es ist dennoch wahr” 
(Laugh as you please, it is true not- 
withstanding); and boldly maintains, 
that such sceptical objections only 
prove, as Asmodeus told Don Cleo- 
fas when he fell into a mistake as 
to Beelzebub’s patent of precedence 
aod they “have no true notions of 
ell. 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURE, 


Since our former article, illustra- 
tive of the rise, progress, and pre- 
sent condition of the cotton manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom, 
a considerable quantity of informa- 
tion has flowed in upon us, in a 
shape more authentic than hitherto 
presented, respecting the state of the 
same description of industry in fo- 
reign countries. The Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry at Paris, in 
particular, leaves little of detail to 
be wished for on the subject of the 
French cotton manufacture; the 
rumoured intention of ministerial 
interference with which, by the 
substitution of a protective tariff 
for prohibitory legislation, and the 
anticipated possibility of competi- 
tion in their home markets from this 
side of the water, appears to have 
aroused all the fears of the French 
manufacturers, and tohave combined 
them, almost without exception, in 
one unbroken unity of opinion and 
of action against any change in the 
commercial system. This is no more 
than what might have been foreseen, 
had other than trashy economists, 
broken down rakes, and scheming 
popularity hunters presided in the 
direction of our industrial concerns; 
it is no more than the result we 
predicted from the commencement, 
from that jobbery styled the English 
Commission, first projected and pro- 
posed, as we gather from the letters 
of Baron Louis, then French Minis- 
ter of Finance, by that disinterested 
person, Dr Bowring, for his own 
benefit, if not that of his country, 
and whose professed objects were 
sought to be accomplished in a mode 
which, however analogous to his 
earlier pursuits and habits, was no 
less degrading to the dignity, than 
injurious to the best interests of the 
empire. Travelling for orders in 
coffee and sugar, or woollens and 
cottons, is doubtless a very praise- 
worthy occupation in commercial 
life, but we may be allowed to ques- 
tion the fitness of its application to 
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AND THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


the great business of anation. There 
was something inexpressibly ludi- 
crous in the mode of the Doctor’s 
operations. The undignified spec- 
tacle was presented to the eyes of 
all the principal cities of France, of 
a traveller soliciting converts for 
England in the free trade line; a 
vagrant missionary haranguing and 
seeking to proselytize the sectional 
communities of a great nation; 
boasting, moreover, the sign-manual 
of the grand commis under whom 
he acted—that of, as our lively 
neighbours have it, Mons. le poulet 
Thomson; and ever and anon swag- 
gering, as at Nantes, of being no less 
than the “ representative of Great 
Britain” herself, in the teeth of the 
caution which even /e poulet had the 
discretion to insert in the letter of 
instructions, divesting the Commis- 
sion of any diplomatic or official 
attributes. 

It is our present purpose to select, 
condense, and abridge from the 
French report, and from other 
sources, such facts as may seem 
best calculated to serve as the basis 
of comparative deductions regard- 
ing the rival manufactures of the 
two countries, for the sake of cur 
friends interested in manufactures 
directly, or making them their study 
from taste, or from high national 
considerations. Beyond a bare re- 
capitulation of evidence we can 
hardly venture, in the utmost limits 
at our command, to stray. We shall 
not conclude without a reference to 
the Factory System, the evils of 
which, as if they were the discovery, 
are become the grand problem of 
the day. 

In his history of the cotton manus 
facture, Mr Baines committed the 
extraordinary blunder,* adverted to 
in our number for March, of assert- 
ing that the ‘‘ French cotton manu- 
facture was established under the 
continental system of Napoleon, and, 
in 1810, it consumed 25,000,000 Ibs. 
of cotton wool.’ The statement is 





* A blunder which has been repeated after him by other writers—amongst them, 
by John Fielden, Esq., M.P. for Oldham, in bis recent pamphlet entitled “ The 
Course of the Factory System.” 
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incorrect in all its parts; for that 
branch of industry is little less an- 
cient of standing in France than in 
this country. According to the offi- 
cial accounts published under the 
authority of the Minister of Com. 
merce at Paris, the importations of 
cotton wool were as follows, con- 
trasted with those of England— 


FRANCE. ENGLAND, 
kilogrammes, lbs. 
1787, 4,466,000 23,250,268 
1788, 5,439,000 20,467,436 
1789, 4,760,221 32,576,023 


So that, whilst the mean import of 
the three years was, for England, in 
round numbers, about 25} millions 
of pounds, that of France amounted 
to more than 10 millions of pounds 
during the same period; being, in 
fact, a closer approximation betwixt 
the rival fabrics than has since, or 
than now exists. For, according to 
the last returns which have been 
officially published (for the latter 
state at least), the relative position 
of each was, in 


FRANCE, ENGLAND. 
kilogrammes, lbs. 
1833, 35,609,819 293,682,976 


Thus, during the years first quoted, 
the cotton trade of France was near 
ly equal to two-fifths of that of Great 
Britain, whilst in 1833 it was rather 
better than one-fourth only. For the 
purpose of a fair comparison, the 
quantity of cotton actually entered 
for consumption is taken for Eng- 
land; France, it is well known, re- 
exports none in the raw state, ex- 
cept on the occasion of some extra- 
ordinary rise in prices, of rare oc- 
currence, when the adventurous 
traders of Manchester and Liverpool 
have been found in the markets of 
Marseilles, outstripping the lazy 
malle poste bearing the regular com- 
mercial advices, and, through the 
potency of capital unlimited at com- 
mand, have left the French spinner 
no more than a “ beggarly account” 
of bags and bales upon which to 
draw for the unvarying modicum of 
his weekly supplies. 

So unimportant was the influence 
of the “ continental system” of Na- 
poleon, whose reported wonders 
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have misled wiser men than Mr 
Baines, that the importation of 
cotton had only reached, in 

1812, to ° 6,343,230 kils. 
against an average of nearly five 
millions, before the ‘“ continental 
system” or its author were known 
or dreamt of. The rates of increase 
in twenty-three years was little more, 
therefore, than twenty-five per cent. 
Where Mr Baines got his 25 millions 
of pounds for 1810 it is not neces- 
sary to enquire, since the figures are 
obviously incorrect. The official 
accounts now lying before us do not 
comprise the returns for any inter- 
mediate year between 1789 and 1812, 
probably because none exist; for the 
tables are constructed with consi- 
derable attention to detail, and un« 
der the special superintendence of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
consumption of cotton for 1812, 
however, amounted in reality, as 
stated, to less than fourteen millions 
of pounds. Far other results fol- 
lowed the annihilation of the “ con- 
tinental system” when engulfed 
with the fortunes of its great crea- 
tor. In eight years, from 1812 to 
1820, the cotton manufactures of 
France exhibited an astonishing preo- 
gression, at the rate of between 200 
and 300 per cent; the absorption 
which was in 


1812 but , 6,343,230 kils. 
had extended in 
1820 to , 20,208,314 


upon which a farther advance in ten 
years of nearly 50 per cent is shown 
by the returns of 


18380 29,260,438 kils. 


and in the next three years upon 
that of about 20 per cent, 


1833 . 35,609,819 kils. 


From 1812 to 1833, both inclusive, 
therefore, the cotton manufacture 
had progressed in France from 
6,343,280 to 35,609,819 kilogrammes, 
or in twenty-two years between 400 
and 500 per cent; whilst in the 
twenty-two years preceding, during 
several of which the continental sys- 
tem reigned in all its glory, the ratio 
of increase was, as we have seen, 
no more than 25 per cent. Within 
the same number of years the weight 
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of cotton consumed in this country as we are not constructing a statis- 


was— tical table, our per-centages are 

24 Ihe. given in round numbers, without 

ia : Pagani wee reference to fractional quantities, 
<4 2 > 


and being cast off rapidly, must be 
or between 300 and 00 per cent. taken as no more than approxima- 
It will of course be understood, that, tive calculations. 


Of the whole amount of cotton used up in France in 
1833, say A ‘ s 85,609,819 kils. 


the manufactured exports stand in weights and values thus: 





Kils. Francs. 
Yarns, ‘: 117,785 value 647,818 
Piece goods, . 2,438,742 56,359,315 
ee 
Forming a total of value of . 57,007,138 francs, or rather 
more than : ° . L.2,280,000. 


On this exportation premiums were paid, in the shape of drawback 
partly, and partly as bounty, to the extent of 1,025,358 francs, leaving the 
net residuum of manufactures shipped, (am L.2,239,000 
The declared value of British cottons exported in 1833 being 18,459,000 


The disproportion exhibits the more advantageously in our favour, when 
contrasted with the relative position of the foreign trade of each country 
before the war of the Revolution: 


1789. Cottons exported from Great Britain, ; L.1,281,537 
Do. France, 21,289,000 francs, or : . ‘ L.846,560 


being more than two-thirds of the former, although for 1833 less than 
one-eighth. The comparison from 1812 to 1833, shows no very striking 
superiority of relative advancement on either side, although the balance 
inclines to that of France. The destruction of the Customhouse records 
by fire leaves us without official data for its admeasurement in real values ; 
and indeed the quantities represented by the official scale is, in some 
respects, more convenient to our purpose. Thus, in the years 


1812, France exported only . 805,394 kils. 

1833, 5 : ; 2,556,527 do. 
In official values, measuring quantities, 

1812, England, M : L.16,517,690 

1833, ; : ; 46,33,7210 


The ratio of comparative increase being as stated in favour of France. 
It would appear still more so were the respective data rendered into real 
values, the exported amounts on which might be found considerably to 
transcend the proportions thus established. It would, however, without 
adequate profit, occupy too large a portion of this paper to verify the fact 
by the requisite calculations. It may perhaps be accounted for on the 
round that the weight of French exportation, and especially by her land 
rontier, consists of the finer and more expensive fabrics, a presumption 
apparently borne out by the returns. Thus, in 


1833, Printed or costly fabrics, singularly enough head- 


ed écrus et imprimés, enter for m a" A 1,282,122 kils. 
White and grey goods (toiles percales et calicots, écrus et blancs), 346,873 
Yarns (the least costiy article), . . : 117,785 


The reverse results displayed by the table of English exports is suffi- 
ciently explanatory of the differential excess of the French exported values 
alluded to. Of 145,194,762 lbs. of cotton ehipped in the state of yarns and 
manufactured goods, according to Mr Burn, in . 
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20,510,556 Ibs. 
41,227,997 do. 
67,760,822 do. 


Save to her colonies France supplies for external demand little beyond the 
most finished and highest priced descriptions of printed fabrics, more espe- 
cially perhaps of printed muslins, fur the excellence of which she has earn- 
ed a well-founded reputation. The principal debouches for her cottons 
were the following: 


1883—Total export of French cottons, 


1886.] 


1833, Printed cloths were for ; ‘ 
Calicoes, plain, bleached, and unbleached, 
Yarns (the least costly product), 


56,663,351 franes. 





Spain, for ‘ ‘ 14,840,647 do. 
French colonies, ‘ . * 7,116,745 do. 
Belgium, ‘ . . . 6,763,941 do. 
United States, ‘ ¢ ‘ 5,789,955 do. 
Sardinia, Kingdom of, . ‘ 5,467,417 do. 
Germany, ‘ ‘ - E 2,667,009 do. 
Switzerland. * ° +. ‘ 2,440,857 do. 
Haiti, . ‘ ont ’ 4 1,830,089 do. 
Mexico, ‘ as ° 1,690,844 do. 
Brazil, . ° . 1,212,117. do. 
Naples and Sicily, : , ‘ 1,186,493 do. 
Cuba and the other Antilles not French, 1,135,631 do. 
England, , ° 518,296 do. 


In December, 1884, M. Nicolas Kzechlin, Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and a leading partner in the celebrated firm of Kechlin, Freres, 
of Mulhausen and of Lierich in the Grand Duchy of Baden, spinners, 
manufacturers, printers, engravers, and machine-makers, estimated the 





number of spindles in all France, at 


which, at 30 francs per spindle (a disputed 


3,500,000 


calculation), gives a gross value of ma- 


chinery and buildings of 


The estimate for Great Britain of 1838 was,’ 


of spindles, 


which, at 178. 6d. per spindle, according to 


105,000,000 fr. or L.4,200,000 
9,333,000 


Mr Burn’s calculation, shows, as the capi- 


tal sunk in mills and machinery, 


It is proper to add, that Mr Baines 
is disposed to raise the valuation, 
and perbaps not without founda- 
tion, to L.10,800,000. The enor- 
mous increase in both countries, but 
especially in this, since the period 
cited, has already made these figures 
valuable only as vouchers for past 
history. M. Keechlin states, that a 
spinnery well established, with ma- 
chinery of the newest and most im- 
proved construction, will yet cost, 
on the average, from 40 to 45 francs 
the spindle, which formerly would 
have stood the owner from 50 to 55. 
So far as Alsace is concerned, he 
thinks they have nothing to fear or 


L.8,166,375 


to envy England for in those counts 
of yarn which form nine-tenths of 
the consumption. Some spinners of 
that department, he adds, had visited 
England in the summer preceding, 
and had not discovered any thing of 
peculiar interest, save in the finest 
range of counts. The number of 
operatives employed in spinning, he 
states to be from 80 to 90,000, a large 
proportion when compared with the 
number of hands, calculated at 
180,000, which in this country are 
found sufficient to turn off thrice 
the quantity of work. 

The wages in a French factory for 
all hands, are averaged by him at 1 





* Mr Baines will perceive the error into which he has fallen in so positively as- 
serting that the “ larger part of these goods (cottons) is sent to the French colonies.” 
These colonies, in fact (with Algiers not included above), absorb less than one- 


seventh of the whole export. 
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franc 30 cents per day, or six shil- 
lings and sixpence sterling per week. 
Mr Grey, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee on Manufactures 
and Commerce of 1833 (page 678), 
rated them at 5s. 8d. only. The aver- 
age of the same sort of labour in 
England he quoted as per week, 1Qs. 
but calculated by Mr Stanway, 
including the power-loom 
weaver, so high as 10s. 6d. 
In Alsace,and generally in France, 13 
hours go to the working day, meal- 
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times non-included ; here the limit is 
69 hours per week; which, as pro- 
portionally so much more yarn is 
produced by fewer hands, serves to 
disprove one or both of M. Keechlin’s 
quasi propositions, that the labour- 
ing class is almost equally. indus- 
trious as here, or the machinery not 
inferior. The different cost of spin- 
ning half a kilogramme of yarn 
(about 174 oz.) at Manchester, Mul- 
hausen, and Zurich, No. 30 to 35 
French, is thus detailed :— 


MULHAUSEN. 
Wages of operatives and clerks, . ° 31 cents 
Fuel, comprising lighting, . . 
Interest of capital, and wear and tear, at 10 and 5 per 
cent, ° ° ‘ ; 17 
General expenses, repairs, &c. ° . 13 
72 
MANCHESTER. 
Wages, : ° ‘ - 56 
Fuel, &e. e e ° 3 
Interest, wear and tear, at 9 and 4 per cent, 11 
General expenses, insurance, &c. ° . 12 
82 
ZURICH. 
Wages, ° . ° ° 80 
Fuel (water power), . : ‘ 0 
Interest, &c. ‘ . ° 15 
General charges, ‘ . ‘ 15 
60 


In the latter account the charge for 
lights and fuel for heating the rooms 
is apparently overlooked, although 
an expense separate from, and inde 
pendent of, the economy from the 
water power; which, however, in 
the shape of rent, ought also to have 
been allowed for. The correctness 
of these statements, so far as Eng- 
land and France are concerned, is, 
however, strongly impeached by the 
French spinners generally, and by 
none more so than by the partners 
and relatives of M. Keechlin himself; 
aud we may add, that upon the basis 
assumed (ill-grounded as that is), 
his deductions appear to be faultily 
worked out. He has evidently fallen 
iato the error, proved indeed against 
him, of taking the wages paid in an 
English spinnery for first quality and 
fine counts of yarn, as the point of 
comparison witha French mill spin- 
ning from 40 to 508 of our num- 
bers. From various indications, for 


they are alluded to only by initials, 
we are almost inclined to think he 
has unfortunately pitched upon the 
eminent house of Houldsworth and 
Co., who undoubtedly spin the finest 
numbers, and the highest priced 
qualities of twist in this or any 
country, and pay as well the top- 
most rate of wages. The mistake is 
commented upon with singular se- 
verity, and by none exposed with 
more force than by the members of 
his own establishment, from active 
interference in which, we may ob- 
serve in his behalf, he had with- 
drawn several years before his no- 
mination to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. With their counter statement, 
we shall point out the erroneous es- 


timate of the factory wages of this 
country, which has been one grand 
source of his misapprehension. After 
showing tabularly, that upon M. N. 
Keechlin’s own basis the real cost of 
the labour would be no more than 38 








1836.] 


cents, or something less, per the half 
kilogramme of yarn specified (we 
omit the table, not unnecessarily to 
overlay the subject with figures), 
the delegation from the Mulhausen 
Chamber of Commerce present the 
relative results, founded for Eng- 
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land upon the labour rates assumed 
by M. N. Kechlin, and for Alsace, 
upon exact data derived from the 
spinning concern of M. N. Kechlin, 

reres,of Mulhausen, and verified by 
numerous documents communicat- 
ed by other parties. 














MANCHESTER. 
Fr. ¢. 
Wages per } kil. No. 30 to 40 (French), . 0 40 
Fuel and lighting, . . . : 0 03 
Interest of capital, and wear and tear, ‘ 0 Il 
General expenses, . : ; ; 0 12 
0 66 
Raw cotton, in ordinary times, ° ° 1 10 
Total, ‘ . . ° 1 76 
MULHAUSEN. 
Fr. C. 
Wages, . ° e ° P 0 33 
Fuel and lighting, : : . . 0 09 
General expenses (interest comprised), . 0 35 
Wear and tear, at 5 per cent per annum, ° 0 085-10ths 
“ To which,” say the delegation, “ the following disadvan- 
tages must be added, of which M. N. Kechlin takes no 
account, notwithstanding their incontestable reality.” 
Difference upon the freight of the raw material, 0 041-10th 
Id. on the exchange, . . . 0 03 5-10ths 
Id. of duty, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 0 07 4-10ths 
Id. on the internal carriage, . : 0 07 5-10ths 
1 08 
Value of the raw cotton, - ° 1 10 
Cost price of the half kil. No. 30 to 40, in France, 2 18 
in England, 1 76 





Difference equal to 25 per cent on the English price, 0 42 


We are inclined to place faith in 
the superior exactitude of these 
calculations, drawn up as they are 
with great minuteness, and carefully 
collated and confirmed with a variety 
of other testimony. Those under 
whose auspices it was prepared are 
men of unquestionable eminence, at 
the head, indeed, of the department 
of industry treated of; nor, indeed, 
is M. N. Kechlin less entitled indi- 
vidually to our respect; buta manu- 
facturer many years retired from 
the active pursuit of business will 
readily be pardoned for losing sight 


Spinner, per week, * 
Piecer, ° . . 
Carders, P ° 


Fire and machine men (manceuvres), 


of those petty details which together 
constitute an aggregate of conse- 
quence. The gerant of a French 
company of merchants is the one 
sole responsible partner and conduc- 
tor, to whom alone, perhaps, all the 
mysteries of the craft are familiar: 
he had long resigned that post. 

It appears to us, moreover, that 
he has rather overstated the wages 
of English cotton spinning, and with 
him, of course, the delegation which 
adopted his premises. He has ase 
sumed them to stand thus :— 


88fr. or 80s, 5d. 
10fr. or 8s, Od. 
12fr. or 93, 7d. 
20fr. or 168. Od. 
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From a report of the factory com- 
missioners, we find that the average 
rates of 151 mills, employing 48,645 
persons, in Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhood in May, 1833, are thus 
stated :— 


Spinners, . ‘ 25s. 8d. 
Piecers, , 5s. 43d. 
Carders, m A 7s. 8d. 
Engineers, firemen, me- 

chanics, &c., . 208. 0d. 


Under the latter head are compre- 
hended machine makers, who are 


Lille (fine yarns principally), 

Mulhausen, . ~ ; 

St Quentin, . ‘ 5 
Id. Country districts, 


The same variations between the. 
prices of town and country occur 
in Great Britain, and are the first 
causes of many of the strikes among 
workmen. The greater the distance 
from the market, the more heavily 
will the charges of carriage press 
to and from of the raw material and 
the finished goods, These incon- 
veniences have to be compensated 
by the superior economy of country 
mill sites and manual labour, the 
ostensible depreciation in the latter 
of which again is redeemed by the 
advantage of cheaper provisions. 
We have been led more partitularly 
into these details from the interest 


Wages of workmen and clerks, . . 
Interest of capital, and wear and tear, 


General expenses, 


being 18 cents less than the low 
rates of Zurich. 

There can be little question that, 
as the deputation of the Haut Rhin 
urge, the superior construction of 
our machinery, combined with the 
greater skill and industry of our 
operatives, enable spinners to pro- 
duce more quickly and of better 
quality from a raw material of infe- 
rior description than is common in 
France. The spiuneries of Alsace 


alone are believed to be nearly 
equal to sustain a competition with 
ours in these respects, an advantage 
justly ascribable there as here to the 
division of labour which their im- 
mense developement has rendered 
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M. N. Kechlin under the item 
‘ repairs” (reparations). Their 
wages are usually much higher than 
those of the mere firemen, for whom 
163. per week may be taken as an 
ample quota. Although the dis- 
crepancy between the two state- 
ments is worthy notice, yet it would 
be useless to found an argument 
upon it, because so much must ne- 
cessarily depend upon the fineness 
and quality of the article of labour, 


as well as upon localities. Thus 
spinners are paid at 
Fr. C, 
; 3 0 per day. 
2 34 


1 50to3 0 * 
1 Oto2 0 9 


they must excite among our manu- 
facturing friends, to whom the docu- 
ments may not be so accessible or 
familiar, and not with a view to try 
rigorous conclusions ourselves, 
which,to beavailable, would demand 
a developement in extenso beyond 
apy space at our command. To 
those concerned in the consequences 
we profess only to offer the means 
for facilitating enquiry. We may 
add, as a fact cited by M. N. Keech- 
lin, that a spinner of Les Vosges, 
whose mill is moved by water power, 
sent him a computation of costs of 
production thus:—For the } kilo- 
gramme— 


e 
ee ° ” 
. 
. 


17 cents. 
11 
19 


47 


practicable, through the prevalence 
of which each is dedicated to the 
fabrication of one special series of 
counts. As the French delegation 
observes:—‘‘ Et l'on comprehend 
aisément que l'ouvrier qui fait constam-= 
ment une seule et méme chose, la fait 
mieux et avec plus de célérité que celui 
dont le travail varie a chaque instant, ce 
qui a lieu dans la plus grande partie des 
Jilatures Francaises.” Still, the more 
convenient situation of our manu- 
facturing districts for the import of 
the raw and the shipment of the 
finished commodity, the low prices 
of coal, the excellence of our roads, 
with the abundance and economy of 
land and water carriage in the inte- 
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rior, all combine to assume a com- 
parative superiority, even over Al- 
sace, in all these branches of the 
external commerce where the ex- 
tent of the fiscal or economical tax 
is determined by the weight. In 
articles of luxury, accessible only to 
the wealthy and of little bulk, a per 
centage of additional value for a 
more finished fabric is of little ac- 
count. Over all other parts of 
France manufacturing, our pre-emi- 
nence must long be decided. 

The serious disadvantage under 
which the French labour from the 
high prices of coal have been alluded 
to. This, as was natural, has forced 
attention to every practical means, 
by the strictest economy as well as 
by the most improved steam. engines, 
for reducing a charge so materially 
affecting prices. Their success 
so far is well worthy the careful 
imitation of our own manufacturers, 
by whom a saving, if only of a frac- 
tional per centage, ought not’ to be 
overlooked. There is no wise ex- 
cuse for abusing the plenty with 
which we are blessed, for even 
though eoal-beds will not soon be 
exhausted, or may, as Mr Baines, 
M.P., has, with due gravity, assured 
us, reproduce themselves, still, as 
the fountains of supply have latterly 
been thrown open to all the world, 
and foreign imposts have already 
partially and may hereafter be wholly 
reduced, prices are likely to be 
equalized eventually at home and 
abroad, when the present arm of our 
strength, which we have neglected 
to put forth to the utmost in season, 


may be weakened without power of 


recovering the vantage-ground. M. 
Kechlin estimates that fuel enters 
from 4 to 5 per cent into the sale 
price ef yarns No. 40 to 50 French 
counts in Alsace, whilst in Man- 
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chester he states it at midst not to 
exceed 1 per cent.* The dispropor- 
tion but a few years since was, how- 
ever, still more striking—it has been 
so far brought down, and it is hoped 
may be still further. Here low 
pressure steam- engines are generally 
used, whilst in France, by working 
with high pressure steam-power, 
and exceeding care in the manage- 
ment of fuel, 4 kilogrammes of coal 
only are expended in producing 1 
kil. of yarn No. 40 to 50, which in 
Lancashire is found to require 5 
kils. The comparative cheapness, 
important as that is, does not atone 
for the waste. The 100 kils. (less 
than two hundred weight) of coal, 
which at Mulhausen cost four 
francs, are paid for in Manchester 
no more than one franc; the advan- 
tage in favour of the latter offers no 
apology in view of other counteract- 
ing circumstances, although it may 
be thé cause’ why, as M. Kechlin 
says, the English xegligent P'economie 
du combustible. As a high degree of 
importance has been latterly attach- 


ed among us to the remission of 


certain fractional parts of a penny 
duty on the raw material, a frac- 
tional saving upon coal consumed 
ought not to be without its interest 
for the spinner; nor should he dis- 
dain alesson from a rival neighbour, 
even though not, on the whole, so 
advanced in the art as himself. 

In their spinneries, loom-shops, 
and print-works, the house of M. M. 
Nic. Kechlin, Freres, gives bread to 
between 4000 and 5000 workpeople; 
their establishments are, therefore, 
on the largest scale. M. N. Kech- 
lin, taking for basis the manufactures 
of Mulhausen, calculates the num- 
ber of looms and weavers for all 
France thus :— 


Cotton to be converted into tissues, . 34,000,000 kils. 
Requires of looms, - . . 270,000 
Of weavers, : , > 325,000 





* Dr Ure, with the spirit of gross exaggeration which unhappily characterises 
much of his work on the cotton manufacture, has ventured to assert that the French 
*¢ obtain the same impulsive force with about one half the fuel” used in England, 
Travellers, we are told, see strange things ; so long as their marvels are confined 
to after-dinner exhibitions, they serve perhaps their legitimate purpose of accele- 
rating the circulation of the rosy beverage to ‘‘ another good thing ;” but it is a 
serious misfortune when the wonder is gravely committed to print, because then it 
loses its zest, unless indeed it be recorded in its proper place—the pages of Joe 
Miller. M. N. Kechlin, as will be seen—no mean authority—reduces the Doc- 
tor’s men in buckram to one-4ifth saving. t 
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The Deputation of the Haut Rhin, 
however, carry the number from 
350,000 to 400,000, which is pro- 
bably nearer the truth. Butin Mul- 
hausen the weavers weave in loom- 
shops, subject to regulated hours, 
and an unvarying round of labour. 
They therefore turn off with a cer- 
tain degree of exactitude a given 
quantity of work weekly. It is 
far different in the country dis- 
tricts of Alsace, as also in most 
other parts of France, where the 
weavers carry home the warp and 
weft, delivered to them by the ma- 
nufacturer in town, or served out 
at what is here, we believe, termed 
a “ putting out place,” in villages 
which serve as the centres of scat- 
tered districts. This custom, since 
the Factory System has been ex- 
tended to power-loom weaving, is 
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here rapidly disappearing. In such 
locations the work is neither so 
steadily adhered to, nor so produc- 
tive in quantity for the given time; 
because the weaver is, besides, par- 
tially engaged in the labours of hus- 
bandry and the vintage, which at 
certain seasons absorb all his care 
and industry. For these reasons, it 
is easy to credit that the number of 
cotton weavers in France, where 
power looms do not appear to exist 
to any considerable extent, and no 
cotton is exported in the shape of 
yarn, will not fall very far short of 
400,000. The weight of cotton yarn 
manufactured into piece goods was, 
for Great Britain in 1833, say in 
round numbers about 183,000,000 
lbs. To work up which required, ac- 
cording to Mr Baines,— 


Power looms, ° . : 100,000 ¢ ) 
Hand looms, ° : ° 250,000 

Total, e e ry ’ =? enmaeneene 850,000 
Of power loom weavers (our own estimate) 80,000 

Hand loom, ° ° : 250,000 

Total, . Py . . tne ena 880,000 


In France the manufacture into tissues of 34,000,000 kilogrames of cot- 
ton (the export in the form of twist we have shown to be the merest 


trifle)— 


In round numbers say 
Occupies . . 
And say . ; 


The difference of labour perform- 
ed more by the English hand wea- 
ver than the French will, from the 
facts we have enumerated, as well as 
from the more confirmed habits of 
industry of the former, not average 
less, it is supposed, than 25 per cent. 
The power looms, in addition, are 
causes sufficient to balance the ex- 
traordinary excess apparent in the 
immense quantity of workmanship 
performed in this country. 

It would carry us too far to insti- 
tute a comparison of weavers’ wages 
and prices of piece goods here and 
in France; but, for the information 
of our manufacturing friends, it may 
be briefly stated, that M. Nic. Keech- 
lin averages the whole of the former 


. 78,000,000 Ibs. 
° 270,000 looms, 
375,000 weavers. 


at 75 cents, equal to about seven- 
pence halfpenny per day, or three 
shillings and ninepence a-week. ny 
Selecting from the immense variety 
of fabrics for a discriminating clas- 
sification, of which the eye of a prac- 
tised manufacturer is alone quali- 
fied, the article of calico, which, in 
both countries, indeed in all, may 
be regarded as the great staple of 
loom production, the calculation of 
the same eminent fabricant led him 
(we are speaking all along of 1833, 
for which alone we possess French 
official data) to estimate the mar- 
ketable value of the same kind of 
cloth, that is, of a three-fourth cali- 
co, 75 picks (portées) to an inch, 
quality corsée, thus :— 





In Alsace, at 22 cents the aune—or a fraction less than 24d. 
Manchester, 22 id. e 
Switzerland, 19 id. ° 


2d. 


. a7 e 
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The aune is equal to 3 feet 114 
inches, English; the customary 
length of piece, or coupe, in Swit- 
zerland, is 58 aunes, in Alsace 34, 
and at Manchester 24. It is diffi- 
cult, upon the given data, to recon- 
cile this admeasurement with any 
description of Lancashire calicoes 
that we are in the least familiar with. 
The description seems to approxi- 
mate the nearest to what is called a 
3 Blackburn 74, although it does‘not 
correspond exactly either in length 
or breadth with the French reduced 
into English measure. Assuming 
this, however, to be the fact, the 
above price is equal to five shillings 
and twopence for the piece of 28 
yards at Mulhausen and Manchester 
equally. This would establish an 
equality in the value and in the 
economy of production not over 
grateful to the ears of our manu- 
facturers. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that M. N. Kechlin stands 
accused on fair grounds of rather 
overstating the progress and actual 
state of his own branch of industry ; 
and also that the comparison is ap- 


In England, 88 picks to the inch, 35 inches broad, 
d - 


In France, 


id. id. 
In Engiand, 35 inches broad (first quality, we presume, 


though omitted to be stated), 
In France, id. ° ° 


The discrepancy betwixt this esti- 
mate and that of M. Kechlin is re- 
markable. It must be observed, 
however, that each relates to a dis- 
tinct description of fabric. That 
of M. Barbet being of a higher qua- 
lity, and more costly make, would 
naturally tend to increase the dis- 
proportion of cost, because here the 
machinery of England would bring 
its indisputable cheapening powers 
into play. The truth will probably 
lie between the contending state- 
ments. The power-looms in all 
France, if estimated by those of Al- 
sace in 1833, would be as one 
in twenty of the total number of 
looms, thus :— 


In Alsace, from 58t060,000 Looms. 
Of which, . 3,000 Power id. 


It is notorious, we believe, that 
Mulhausen alone contains a much 
larger proportion than any other 
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plicable to the inferior fabrics of 
cloth only, such as are known, we 
believe, as seconds and thirds, and 
woven by hand; for as power looms 
are not commonin France, so the best 
descriptions of power loom print- 
ing cloth could scarcely be matched 
there atany trifling difference of price. 
We offer these observations, however, 
with the diffidence always becoming 
in those who presume to hazard 
opinions upon subjects requiring 
above all the practised hands of 
practical men, M. Henry Barbet of 
Rouen, himself a manufacturer, dis- 
agrees widely with M. N. Kechlin. 
He rates the difference of price be- 
tween France and England upon a 
piece of calico as ranging from thirty 
to forty per cent. The following 
calculations, he acquaints the Com- 
mission before which he was exa- 
mined, are founded upon lengths, 
breadths, and qualities identical for 
the two countries, reduced into 
francs and French measures, and 
verified by samples procured from 
this country :— 


Fr. Cents, 


0 644the aune. 
0 95 


' i 0 73} 
_ . 1 0 


town or district of the kingdom. 
In the united empire they entered, 
at the same period, for two-sevenths 
of the total number of looms, and 
were equal to two-fifths of the hand- 
looms. 

In the article of cotton printed 
goods the exceeding superiority of 
the British printer in the more com- 
mon qualities, whether as respects 
excellence of execution or economy 
of price, is deposed to equally by 
M. N. Kechlin, and all the other 
French traders. The explanations 
assigned show them to be perfectly 
aware of the true causes of their 
inability to support a competition 
with us in foreign markets. Those 
descriptions of fabrics are usually 
finished here in vast masses, for 
which machine engraving, which 
has of Jate years been so greatly per- 
fected, affords the most extensive 
facilities. The bolder spirit of en- 
terprise; the existence of capital 
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unbounded; the comparative cheap- 
ness of dyeing materialse—all im- 
proved to the utmost by the magical 
powers of mechanical contrivance— 
Jeave our neighbours, if we may 
accept their own avowal, without 
hope of reaching our level. There 
is not a printing establishment in all 
France capable of turning out of 
hand 50,000 pieces in one year—a 
quantity that would not be reckoned 
in Lancashire an affair of particular 
note, where there are firms, in the 
ordinary course of business, accom- 
plishing four times the amount. 
In like manner, the largest manufac- 
tory in France can produce no more 
than 60,000 pieces annually of cali- 
coes and prints; whilst we hear 
of manufacturers here furnishing 
for consumption one million of 
pieces a-year, and still pressing on, 
with gigantic aspirations, to swell 
out the proportion to one million 
and a half. In the finer sorts of 
prints—printed muslins, for example 
—the French have attained perhaps 
a certain superiority—not arising, as 
ridiculously concluded by Dr Bow- 
ring, with the usual pertness of ig- 
norance conceited of itself, from the 
brighter fancy or more exquisite 
taste of French pattern-drawers, 
educated in those schools of design 
the results of which he so extrava- 
gantly over-rates—but from the more 
careful and lengthened elaboration 
bestowed upon the different pro- 
cesses, as well as probably a nicer 
attention to the quality of the dye- 
stuffs employed ;—so far as taste in 
design and beauty of pattern, we 
have no hesitation in denying any 
pretence to superiority over our 
own calico-printers. Messrs Wells, 
Cooke, and Potter of Manchester, 
and Messrs Thomson, Chippendale, 
and Ce. of Primrose, near Clitheroe, 
can testify perhaps from experience, 
that the higher classes of the school 
of design in this country—the first- 
rate artists—have proved unable to 
compete with those humbler bre- 
thren whose skill had been pur- 
chased by long apprenticeship, and 
refined by native taste for the line 
of art to which they had devoted 
themselves. The reason, and the 
sole reason why the same minute 
and patient study is not here be- 
stowed upon the colouring matter 
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and in the blocking, is, that quantity 
of production is more looked to 
than excellence in the finer shades 


of finish. In a French printing 
establishment, five thousand pieces 
annually of this higher order of work 
are looked upon as a large perfor- 
mance; in this country the humblest 
geod condescends to reckon only 
»y tens of thousands in the year, 
even for the choicest labours of his 
art. The first delivery day for the 
Spring or Winter season of a first - 
rate calico printer resembles a fair, 
from the concourse of buyers in the 
sale or show rooms; it is no uncom- 
mon thing, we believe, in one of 
those we have alluded to, Messrs 
Wells, Cooke, and Potter, to clear 
off, on such an occasion alone, twen- 
ty thousand pieces or more, all for 
the home or country trade, as it is 
termed, aud therefore in small par- 
cels comparatively, of high-priced 
and fashionable styles. Printers of 
cheaper and more common patterns, 
whether for home or foreign de- 
mand, deal, of course, in quantities 
much more considerable. Whilst we 
submit this explanation, we should 
not be sorry to find calico-printers, 
whether English or Scotch, more 
scrupulous in the finish and less am- 
bitious about the quantity of their 
production, as was the case when 
the more costly branches of work- 
manship for home trade were mono- 
polized by the London printers, who 
earned and maintained therein a re- 
putation unequalled by all the world, 
until crushed by the cheaper rival- 
ship, although less perfect execu- 
tion, of Lancashire. 

Professing to give no more than a 
sketch of the cotton manufacture of 
France, we must here stay our hand 
with a summary of conclusions, 
various of which have before been 
noticed more in detail, gleaned from 
a rapid inspection of the enquéte or 
commission of commercial enquiry 
in Paris to which we have referred. 
The French manufacturers object to 
any modification of prohibition for 
duties, from their incapacity to meet 
the British under any tariff short of 
prohibitory. With scarcely more 


than the exception of M. Nic. 
Kechlin, it is contended by them, 
that the difference of the cost of pro- 
duction in the two countries ranges 
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from 30 to 70 per cent, according to 
the description of goods; and that. 
the superiority of machinery, except 
in Alsace, is equal to from 30 to 40 
per cent; the differential amount of 
Jabour performed, individual ‘for in- 
dividual, except in Alsace, where it 
is not so marked, would seem to tell 
also from 25 to 40 per cent against 
France. The French manufacturer 
has to struggle with the dearness of 
coal, imported for the most part from 
Belgium and England, and loaded 
with high duties, and which, even at 
Mulhausen, less the economy prac- 
tised in the consumption, is charged 
four times as much as at Manches- 
ter. The high price of iron, equally 
imported and burdened with fiscal 
exactions, is another drawback as 
aggravating the cost of machinery. 

he deficiency of capital, in part 
arising from the operation of injudi- 
cious laws, which, interfering with its 
division or appropriation upon death, 
deaden the desire of accumulation, 
and to aconsiderable extent damp 
the ardour for legitimate acquisition, 
is one other inconvenience. The 
duty on the importation of the raw 


Cotton consumed, 
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cotton being 2 per cent more than 
in England, can exercise little influ- 
ence on home consumption, and on 
exportation of the manufactured ar- 
ticle is more than compensated by 
the premium. Tle want of good in- 
ternal means of transport and navi- 
gation operates as a serious dis- 
advantage upon thé rivalship of 
French industry ; the more especial- 
ly upon raw materials, such as cot- 
ton, iron, and coal, and heavy piece 
goods. Finally, the French opera. 
tive, more vivacious though he be, 
finds the steady untiring habits of 
the English workman, as Monsieur 
Roman, one of the delegates from 
Alsace, who had travelled in Eng- 
land and inspected our manufacto- 
ries, observed—“ There is in the 
English operative a kind of cross of 
the French and German character, a 
mixture of the Saxon and Norman, 
which endows him at the same time 
both with assiduity and vivacity.” 
The separate estimates furnished 
by various manufacturers of the ex- 
tent of the cotton trade in the diffe- 
rent departments of France, show 
the following results for 1833 :— 


*37,000,000 kilos. 





Number of operatives, ‘ ‘ 860,000 
Of which spinners, : : 85,000 
Weavers, ‘ ° ‘ 875,000 
Number of spindles, ‘ . 3,500,000 
of looms, hand and power, ° 270,000 
Total annual value of production of cottons, 600,000,000 francs. 
Of which value of the yarn in the spun state, 170,000,000 id. 
Cost of the raw cotton, ‘ ‘ 90,000,000 id. 
Wages, fuel, profit, wear and tear, &c. of spinning, 80,000,000 id. 
Value of factories, machinery, &c.—the dead weight 
estimated at 30 francs the spindle, + 105,000,000 id. 
Weavers’ wages from 30to : 35,000,000 
The total, in the shape of wages and carriage, to the 
benefit of the country, exclusive of the consump- 
tion of indigenous products for the manufacture, 
is calculated at a z 400,000,000 id. 
Profits of proprietors for the whole manufacture, 30,000,000 id. 
Interest of capital, ‘ ° 30,000,000 id. 
Dye stuffs, bleaching materials, &c. ‘ 20,000,000 id. 
Depreciation of machinery, . ; 15,000,000 id. 
Repairs and renewals ofid. . . 15,000,000 id. 





* We have assumed heretofore and reasoned upon the quantity actually imported, 
say 35,600,000 kilogrammes, both as more convenient from its official character, and 
as being the quantity dwelt upon by many of the manufacturers. 

¢ This is the estimate of M. N. Kechlin alone ; by others 40 francs per spindle 
is the valuation fixed. . 
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Wags. 


Mean daily wages of spinners, piecers, &c. per head, 1 


OF weavers, » % 


The wages of a man spinner per day, ranging from l 


Women spinners, 
Children, ° 

Other work people, 
Weavers from, 

Fine do. 

Children, ° 

Calico printers in Alsace, 
Engravers, ; 
Printers (machine) at Rouen, 
Rentreurs d 


oO. ° 
The daily duration of labour throughout France appears to 


hours. 

We cannot discharge ourselves 
fairly of the subject of the French 
cotton manufacture, without notic- 
ing the bitterness of feeling exhibit- 
ed in their constant references to 
England by the manufacturers. On 
the face of every page of the docu- 
ments connected with the recent en- 
quiries in that country are to be 
found proofs of the persuasion that 
Great Britain, for her own selfish 
objects, was endeavouring to dra- 
goon France into a commercial 
treaty, and to found her exclusive 
prosperity on the ruins of French 
industry. The irritation is pardon- 
able, because on our side it has been 
unwisely provoked. No traces of 
this unfriendly spirit were visible 
before the appointment of that com- 
mercial commission, which, on the 
part of Dr Bowring, who first ima- 
gined it, was no better than a plau- 
sible scheme projected as a conve- 
nient course to follow the financial 
enquiry job, then on the eve of turn- 
ing out so miserable an abortion. 
Monsieur le Poulet Thomson acced- 
ed to it with a view, at the public 
charge, to disembarrass himself of 
an importunate crony, and the pro- 
position, which to Dr Bowring was 
an affair of salary only, was acceded 
to by the Government of Louis 
Philippe, then newly established, 
and trembling in the balance, as a 
bait with which to lure Great Bri- 
tain to the steadfast and thorough- 
going support of the new dynasty, 
with the arriére pensée always of 
staving off conclusions. The ruse 


succeeded ; for after all Mr Thom- 
son’s significant shrugs and quasi- 
official assurances, delivered to the 
Commons’ House with that psalm- 


[Jul , 
Fr, Cents, D. 
30 or 18 
0 75 or 7} 
23 to 8 francs, 
; 0 75 to 2do. 
e 0 40 to O 60cents 
e 1 Oto 2 O 
° 0 60 to 1 25 
° 1:25 to 8 0 
> 0 25 to 0 60 
e i 35 to 3 0 
© 1 50 @:.35 0 
° 6 9 to 8 O 
> © to & 


0 
be thirteen 


singing solemnity of tone for which 
he will ever live in the memory of 
all who have had the good fortune 
once to hear him, behold the com- 
mission is broken up, when the farce 
had been spun out to the dimensions 
of a tragedy, without one jot of per- 
formance of all the magnificent pro- 
mises we had been so lavishly ca- 
joled with for three years that they 
formed the great staple of Mr Thom- 
son’s speeches—all resolved them- 
selves into the ludicrous repetition 
of the parturiunt montes, nascitur 
ridiculum mus. This, however, was 
not the worst; the commission left 
its sting behind in France ; the na- 
tional commercial jealousy, long 
quiescent, and silently disappearing, 
was re-awakened and aroused into 
all its pristine vehemence, of which 
the outbreaks lie before us in almost 
every line of the French enquéte. 
Long before the mission of Messrs 
Villiers and Bowring, the merchants 
of Bourdeaux and Lyons had been 
demanding of the Ministry and the 
Chambers a revision of the tariff, 
by which the prohibitions and duties 
on British manufactures and produce 
should be lowered or abolished, so 
as to encourage the consumption 
here of French silks and wines. An 
enlightened policy would have Jook- 
ed on, and left contending interests 
to have adjusted themselves; the 
departments of the Rhone and the 
Gironde had made out a strong case, 
and were rapidly enlisting public 
opinion in their favour against the 
monopoly of Normandy, Alsace, and 
the Ardennes, which Dr Bowring 
could not fail to perceive on his 
re-entry into Paris in 1830. He saw 
it, indeed, but scented no more in it 
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than the decent groundwork of a 
- place for himself. The place he 

ained, and desperate with the non- 
ulfilment of promises he stood 
largely pledged for, and _ rashly 
vouched for by his superior at the 
Board of Trade, the Doctor turned 
crusader to enforce upon the depart- 
ments the doctrines of free trade, 
whilst, when in Paris, he attempted 
to play the diplomatist with journal- 
ists, and was in ecstasies of triumph 
when an opposition paper was pre- 
vailed with to advocate free com- 
mercial intercourse with England. 
Such vulgar expedients, and so be- 
sotted a course of action, disgusted 
both Government and people. We 
happen to know that the Ministry of 
Louis Philippe, as well as the Mo- 
narch himself, were not slow to ex- 
hibit significant symptoms of con- 
tempt for the mancuvres, and dis- 
like for the contriver. Whilst the 
manufacturers of Rouen and Mul- 
hausen rose, as we have seen, as one 
man against the uncalled for interfer- 
ence of the foreigner, and the cur- 
rent of opinion, even in Lyons and 
Bourdeaux, which heretofore had 
set so strongly in favour of British 
interests, has become mute before 
the expression of public feeling, 
justly irritated, and national dignity 
and independence so egregiously 
trifled with. The indiscretions of 
the missionary attracted at length 
the notice even of masters at home, 
not celebrated for powers of second- 
sight. Our readers kiow the rest; 
the obnoxious actor wa. withdrawn 
from the stage—the curtain fell— 
and the French commercial has 
shared the fate of the French finan- 
cial accounts commission, remem- 
bered only through some heavy 
items of charge inthe annual budget 
of the Exchequer to the credit of Dr 
Bowring, and certain reports printed 
at the expense of Parliameat, which 
are to be found not unprofitably 

erforming the offices of waste paper 
in the metropolitan . magazines of 
‘*mugs, mousetraps, and all other 
grocery,” —now enshrining a bundle 
of greasy dips, anon enclosing a lot 
of French sugar plums, perhaps of 
the worthy doctor’s own importa- 
tion. 

We arrive now to a portion of our 
subject, involving considerations 
more grave than the freaks compa- 
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ratively harmless of trading politi- 
cians. The Factory System, or ra- 
ther its abuses, has once more been 
dragged into the foreground of pub- 
lic scrutiny, by the cruel and insi- 
dious endeavour of the President of 
the Trade Board to withdraw the 
shield which Parliamentary legisla- 
tion had imperfectly forged for the 
safeguard of helpless children. The 
readers who honour our pages with 
their perusal cannot be unacquainted 
with the eventful history of Factory 
legislation, nor with the part which 
it has been our duty to take upon 
the Factory Question. The eyes of 
the late Sir Robert Peel had, so long 
ago as 1802, been opened to the cruel 
operation of machine-impelled labour 
upon the poor apprentices, which, 
at that early period, it was the cus- 
tom to cart off from workhouses in 
distant parts into the cotton districte, 
pursuant to wholesale contracts 
with master-spinners, according to 
a carcass formula, at so much per 
head. He succeeded in the enact- 
ment of a law for the better treat- 
ment of these friendless and father« 
less outcasts. Subsequently, in 1815, 
he renewed his benevolent endea- 
vours to place all children employed 
in mills under the guardianship of 
the law; but notwithstanding the 
report of a committee, establishing 
many scandalous abuses, it was not 
until the year 1819 that he succeeded 
in obtaining an act, by which no 
child under nine years should be 
allowed in a cotton factory, nor, 
under sixteen, be subject more than 
twelve hours per diem. This was all 
he could obtain; whilst, in the calm 
and patient pursuit of even this piti- 
ful pittance, this tardy surrender to 
the calls of outraged humanity, he 
was assailed, in Parliament and out, 
with a virulence and a rancour of 
which they only can appreciate all 
the demoniacal fury whoequally were 
exposed to the pelting of the same 
pitiless storm. We have not forgot- 
ten the raging riot of the liberal ty- 
rants of those days—for liberals they 
were—for never till then had we 
learned the full lesson of the possi- 
ble degradation of human nature to 
the lowest level of the brutality of 
the brutes, as exhibited in the ago- 
nies of all-grasping avarice, or the 

robable rescue of infancy and 
innocence from its murderous 

H 
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clutches. Some there are who then 
figured in the disgraceful outcry, 
who have passed to their last ace 
count ;—may that peace, we say, be 
with the ashes of the dead, which, 
when living, they sought to deny to 
the tender of age and the guileless of 
heart. We can never with life loose 
the recollection, however, of scenes 
such as never, until these days of 
reform, had dishonoured a commit- 
tee-room of the national assembly. 
The name of Phillips must ever 
stink in the nostrils of times present 
and to come, as chief in the barba- 
rous crusade against the rights of the 
poor in Parliament; and even Sir 
George may fail to find consolation 
in the peerage he has long been so 
slavishly hunting, for the unmanly 
contumely and outrageous abuse, 
with which, under favour of his se- 
natorial privilege, he did not scruple 
to insult the grey hairs and mock the 
spotless character—the Christian be- 
nevolence—the truly philanthropic 
labours of the late Mr Nathaniel 
Gould, when examined as a volun- 
tary witness, and the chief leader 
in the glorious cause, before the 
committee of 1816—a man who, 
measured by wealth alone, the only 
standard which, to a man of Sir 
George’s mental vision, is unerring, 
was his equal, vast as are his accu- 
mulations under the Factory sys- 
tem ; but how infinitely his superior, 
when estimated by the qualities of 
mind that adorn, and the charities of 
the heart that elevate man into the 
veritable and reflected image of his 
creator. 

It was on the occasion of this 
committee, and the act passed in 
1819, that the late Mr Horner made 
the following observations with re- 
spect to factory apprentices :— 

“ These children were often sent 
one, two, or three hundred miles 
from their place of birth, separated 
for life from all relations, and de- 
prived of the aid which even in their 
destitute situation they might derive 
from friends. It had been known 
that with a bankrupt’s effects, a gang, 
if he migit use the term, of these 
children had been put up to sale, and 
were advertised publicly, as a part 
of the property. A most atrocious 
instance had come before the King’s 
Bench two years ago, in which a 
number of these boys, apprenticed 
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by a parish in London to one manu- 
facturer, had been transferred to 
another, and had been found by some 
benevolent persons in a state of ab- 
solute famine. Another case, more 
horrible, had come to his knowledge, 
while on a committee up-stairs: 
that, not many years ago, an agree- 
ment had been made between a 
London parish and a Lancashire 
manufacturer, by which it was sti- 
pulated that with every twenty sound 
children, one idiot should be ta- 
ken!” 

The act of 1819 spread its mantle 
over the infant workers in cotton 
factories only; the searching eye of 
the late Mr Sadler detected, and his 
unwearied labour laid bare, the ap- 
palling horrors perpetrated in the 
woollen and linen factories. He pro- 
posed, being then a member of the 
legislature, a8 the direct and simple 
remedy for all ills, that every species 
of manufacture should be subjected 
to the operation of the same law, 
and ata later period that that law 
should limit the hours of labour to 
ten. We all know, for it is but of 
yesterday, how this great and good 
man was persecuted, ay, to death, 
for he fell a martyr in the cause, for 
the bare mention of so philanthropic 
areform. The preamble of his case 
was declared not proven, and he was 
challenged to a committee. Reluc- 
tantly forced to accept, because he 
would have spared the exposure of 
fellow-traders—the exposure too of 
his own amiable weakness of 
neighbourly brotherhood, which led 
him to cast a veil over past enormi- 
ties, whilst he provided a sure pre- 
ventive against their occurrence in 
future; the committee was sum- 
moned, and he proved his case 
stronger by one thousand times, than 
he had chosen to state it. Being, to 
the disgrace of Leeds, and to the 
misfortune of the people of all Eng- 
land, excluded from the reform Par- 
liament of 1833, Lord Ashley suc- 
ceeded him in the noble and affect- 
ing office of champion of the poor— 
the mantle of the absent philanthro- 
pistcould not havefalien upon shoul- 
ders more worthily and gracefully 
becoming it. His urgency became 
80 oppressive to the callous govern- 
ment of that, as of the present day, 
that torid themselves of the reproach 
which his presence in the House ne» 
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ver failed to convey to them, re- 
course was had to the miserable de- 
vice of scouting all the evidence 
given before Mr Sadler’s committee 
as ex parte ; the master spinners had 
not, it was asserted, been heard, and 
ultimately, a commission was ap- 
pointed to hunt for more testimony. 
The animus in which that commis- 
sion was suggested, is the best key 
to the characters selected to com- 
pose it, and the secret or understood 
instructions under which the mem- 
bers were expected to report. We 
shall say no more of them than that 
certain briefless and unknown bar- 
tisters, with some penny-a-line po- 
lice reporters were for the most 
part the class chosen to enquire into 
the grievances of his Majesty’s sub 
jects. Their progress was such as 
might have been anticipated. It was 
no better than a species of ambula- 
tory inquisition, by which the wit- 
nesses fur the poor, generally from 
— the poor themselves, were 
racked, and tortured, and browbeat 
in the morning, after which the fa- 
miliars retired to luxuriate in the 
pleasures of the table with the rich 
oppressors. Through the strenuous 
exertions of the friends of the fac- 
tory children, however, the iniqui- 
tous project was partially foiled, for 
evidence was forced on them in a 
mass 80 overwhelming, that however 
it might be mangled and abridged, 
it could not be entirely shut out. 
Foiled in the nefarious purposes of 
their mission, the commissioners 
were reluctantly compelled to contri- 
bute a report, which so far from inva- 
lidating, only added to the catalogue 
of horrors recorded by the commit- 
tee of Mr Sadler. To deal justly 
however, it must be mentioned that 
some honourable men were joined in 
this commission who nobly disdained 
to ally themselves with its sinister 
objects. Scandalized at the gross 
partiality apparent in the official re- 
port of the garbled evidence, Mr 
Stuart, one of these conscientious 
men, publicly accused it and con- 
victed its framers of the swppressio 
veri. Weextractfrom Mr Fielden’s 
recent pamphlet* the spirited sketch 
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of the unequalled atrocity laid to 
their charge by Mr Stuart. 

In a letter to the secretary, dated 
3d August, 1833, he accuses the 
board of having puffed their rane; 
in the public journals; of having, in 
the printed report of evidence, sup- 
pressed no less than 2000 or 3000 
answers to queries upon the very mat- 
ter wherein the government has made its 
blunder, namely, the ‘‘ relays” of chil- 
dren, and that, as to this matter, the 
‘‘report” is no more the report of 
the twelve persons appo.ated to see 
things with their own eyes, and to 
report their observations on them, 
than of any twelve gentlemen whom 
one may chance to meet in St Paul’s 
Churchyard.” He says also, “ You 
have omitted all notice of the mass 
of evidence both in Scotland and in 
Lancashire unfavourable to your own 
views ;” and he goes on to specify 
some very important evidence which 
they wholly suppressed, in these 
words :—“I therefore once more 
ask you, to what part of your report 
Iam to look for any notice of the 
evidence, respecting the most dan- 
gerous employments, wet flax spin- 
ning and web dressing, to which chil 
dren in factories are subjected, as 
communicated to you by Sir David 
Barry, Mr Mackintosh, and myself, 
and also contained in the report of 
the Committee on Mr Sadler’s Bill. 
I maintain, that if we had sent you 
no other information than that which 
describes and proves the nozious nas 
ture of those employments to the human 
constitution, and suggests the remedy, 
that the information was not acquired at 
too high a price by the expense of the 
Commissioners sent to Scotland. Yeton 
this interesting subject you have hi- 
therto in your reports and corres- 
poneaner preserved inviolable si- 
ence.” 

Such was the conduct of these 
men, who, nevertheless, at the 
eleventh hour, made an affected 
display of the nicest sensibilities; 
they outheroded Herod with a pa- 
rade of puling sensibilities, and in 
the race of humanity sought to dis- 
tance Mr Sadler and Lord Ashley 
themselves. The notable discovery 





. 


* “© The Curse of the Factory System,” by the benevolent member for Old 
A production which opght to be in every body’s hands, 
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was made that the noble Lord’s bill 
for the restriction of labour to ten 
hours, did not afford sufficient pro- 
tection to children—was not strin- 
gent enough against over-working— 
and that eight hours was the utmost 
task of daily toil that ought to be in- 
flicted on all below fourteen years 
of age. The Whig Cabinet became 
all at once infected with the same 
fever of sympathies as their under- 
strappers, and adopted their conclu- 
sions; a bill was brought in in ac- 
cordance, despite the warning voices 
of Lord Ashley, Mr Fielden, and the 
other tried friends of the operative 
community, who showed that it 
never could accomplish its professed 
intent. It was passed in the year 
1833, but the day of deliverance to 
the factory child was postponed by 
it for thirty months. Its operation 
was graduated thus :—No child who 
had not completed its eleventh year 
was to work more than eight hours 
a day after the Ist March, 1834; 
and in the same manner, no child 
who had not completed its twelfth 
year, was to work a longer time than 
eight hours in a day after the Ist 
March, 1835, and, on the 1st March, 
1836, no child who had not completed its 
thirteenth year, was to work more than 
eight hours in the day. Inspectors 
were appointed to see it rigidly care 
ried into effect. 

The measure, concocted in the 
vilest spirit of hypocrisy and evasion 
—vicious in its origin, and designedly 
inefficient for practical working— 
became finally the law of the land on 
the Ist of March last, when on the 
9th of the same month the President 
of the Board of Trade—that is nine 
days after the Jaw had taken effect— 
moved in the Commons for leave to 
bringin a bill to repeal the clause— 
the very blood and bones of the whole 
act of 1833—by which children who 
had not completed their thirteenth 
year were not to be worked more 
than eight hours in one day. Thus 
the only humane provision of a law 
bottomed in fraud and folly was to 
be got rid of without trial had. The 
pretence was, that the inspectors had 
all reported its utter impracticabi- 
lity, and that, if strictly enforced, the 
only result must be that the masters 
must discharge from their mills, and 
throw unprovided for upon the world, 
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upwards of 35,000 children under 
the prescribed age. Now, in looking 
over the reports of the inspectors, 
there is absolutely no proof adduced 
to support such an assertion; the 
whole argument amounts to no more 
than a statement of opinions with re- 
ference to prospective consequen- 
ces; up to this day no battalions of 
children have been dismissed the 
factories, nor is it likely they will 
be, so long as trade continues so 
flourishing, and cotton traders are 
daily adding to their hoards. The 
second reading of Mr Thomson’s bill 
was ably contested on the 10th of 
May, and after the eloquent and un- 
answerable protests of Lord Ash- 
ley, the Right Honourable Henry 
Goulburn, Messrs Fielden, Brother- 
ton, and other friends of the factory 
child, to which we can do no more 
than refer, was carried by a majority 
of two, the numbers being 178 for, 
and 176 against it—after which Go-« 
vernment in dismay abandoned its 
foul design of further persecuting 
the infant operative population. The 
division was signalized by an in- 
stance of shameless turpitude, of 
which one wretch alone in the whole 
British dominions could have been 
capable. Mr Daniel O'Connell had 
spoken on various occasions, in and 
outof Parliament, in behalf of the fac- 
tory children; three days before the 
debate alluded to, he had eagerly 
sought Lord Ashley to assure him of 
his support, comprehending, of 
course,the whole weight of the ‘‘tail ;” 
on the day of trial, to the indignant 
scorn and contempt of all men, heand 
they voted against him and against 
the infant suppliants for mercy. Our 
readers can be at no loss to guess 
the nature of the arguments by which 
the disgusting apostasy was gilded. 
The sordid Judas of these days be- 
trayed them for gold. Three days 
after the traitor had fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the compact—had sealed 
the bond of his iniquity—a purse of 
L.700 from the Unitarian and Dis- 
senting mill-owners and others, was 
presented to him. It had been kept 
back by the parties in London, 
charged to negotiate the vile treaty 
with him, until the noxious reptile 
had acquitted his engagement—the 
spoil was then claimed and surren- 
dered. 
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Happily, notwithstanding this 
treachery, unparalleled for its base- 
ness, we repeat Mr Thomson aban- 
doned his offspring on a demonstra- 
tion of public indignation, so decided 
in, but more beyond, the walls of the 
legislature ; let us hope the flagiti- 
ous attempt will be remembered 
against him when next Manchester 
is favoured with another occasion 
for selecting representatives sym- 
pathizing more truly with the ac- 
knowledged humanity which has 
ever distinguished the vast majority 
of its wealthy and industrious popu- 
lation. It is a foul blot upon its 
reputation to be libelled in the Com- 
mons’ House by two advocates of 
the unchristian and revolting prac- 
tice of infant slavery. The stain 
must be washed away, or it will be 
looked on as fitted rather to form a 
portion of the coast of Guinea than 
of the most civilized and mighty 
nation of the earth. The miverable 
intrigue of Mr Poulett Thomson for 
coating over his late abortive enter- 
prise for reforging the sundered 
bonds of the factory child, and for 
currying popularity by the ostenta- 
tious endeavour to induce their 
Royal Highnesses the Princess Vic- 
toria and the Duchess of Kent to 
accept the invitation and honour the 
town with their presence at the 
grand musical festival of the year, 
will serve rather to exasperate the 
sense of insult and injury, than to 
bury in oblivion his defeated crusade 
against the dearest charities of life, 
and the most affecting claimants 
upon the affections of man. Should 
the illustrious ladies condescend to 
visit the town, we trust that Mr 
Condy, and their other warm- hearted 
advocates, will be able to arrange a 
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numerous deputation of the little 
victims destined so late to the de- 
cimating mercies of political econo- 
my, that they may lisp their own 
cause, and plead, in their own per- 
sons, to the eyes and hearts of the 
high-born and beauteous represen- 
tative of the future majesty of the 
British empire, for the august pro- 
tection of her whose faithful, devo- 
ted subjects they will one day be- 
come. Not even the interested 
energies of Mr Dyer,* the American 
gentleman who first brought forward 
and succeeded in carrying the elec- 
tion of Mr Poulett Thomson for 
Manchester, will, we trust, be found 
to stand him stead on the next elec- 
tion. 

The present law for regulating 
infant factory labour is confessedly 
imperfect, and cannot, we are satis- 
fied, be made practically to work 
well. It ought, however, to be 
duly enforced, which confessedly it 
never has been, in order that the de- 
cisive conviction of its inapplicabi- 
lity should lead to that desirable 
approximation of opinion, which 
shouldinfluence mill-owners to coms 
bine with the protectors of factory 
children and the adult operatives for 
obtaining the enactment of a decla- 
ratory measure by which one rule 
for the hours of toil should be uni- 
formly decreed for all. As certain 
parts of the operations of manufac- 
ture must necessarily be carried on 
by children, it is clear that if their 
labour be restricted, «+ by the bill 
it now is, to eight hours, the adult 
workman must be disabled from 
continuing his branch for twelve or 
beyond the eight hours. The sys- 
tem of “relays” of children—a term 
of political economy, by which hu- 





* Our American brethren are a shrewd race, and rarely kuown to labour in any 
cause without an eye to business. It has been stated, we believe, and, though at 
first denied, subsequently admitted, in a letter we have heard of, that Mr Dyer, who 
is an extensive machine maker, had found sufficient favour at the Board of Trade 
to be able to procure licenses for the exportation of prohibited machinery. We 
further learn, that the intimacy between the President of that Board and Mr Dyer 
(who is a wealthy man) has been so far improved, that it has led to a connexion of 
partnership between the latter and the respectable house of business of which the 
former was once a member, for the establishment of a machine manufactory in some 
part of Russia. We give the report as we have it, without vouching for its accu- 
racy. We should like to see a return of licenses granted by the Trade Board since 
its present chief has figured there. Why, as in a former article we asked, does no 
member move for it? It would doubtless be a curious record of patriotism and dis- 
interestedness on the one side, and gratitude on the other. 
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manity is degradingly assimilated 
with the brute creation—does not 
appear capable of execution. The 
mule or water frame must stop, if 
the piecer be withdrawn. The pre- 
sent bill, with all its imperfections, 
be it observed, is not the produc- 
tion of the friends of the factory 
child, but of the ministers, and wan- 
tonly as wickedly contrived to de- 
feat the humane as wise aims of the 
former; fortunately the schemers 
hed been caught with meshes of 
their own net. It has always been 
insisted upon, and irresistibly de- 
monstrated by Lord Ashley and his 
colleagues in the holy undertaking, 
that an enactment, fixing ten hours 
as the maximum of labour for all, 
adult and infant, could alone remedy 
the tardily admitted abuses of the 
factory system, with a due regard 
and conciliation of the material in- 
terests of both master and operative. 
It is gratifying to know the progress 
which this truth has made among 
the master mill-owners. On occa- 
sion of the discussions of the ques- 
tion in 1833, that noble Lord could 
not find more than some half dozen 
manufacturers to partake his views ; 
now we learn that upwards of two 
hundred have rallied around and be- 
sought him to persevere for the at- 
tainment of a ten hours’ bill. Mr 
Fielden, ever foremost in deeds to 
redeem his words, has for some time 
past placed his own extensive works 
under the ten hours’ plan, and, with 
all the satisfaction of a heart over- 
flowing with benevolence, and com- 
placently rejoicing over good per- 
formed, he declares that it works 
well; although his interests may par- 
tially suffer, whilst his neighbours 
are getting twelve hours of work at 
the same price that he pays for ten. 
For our own parts, we should pre- 
fer to see the ten hours’ law accom- 
panied with a clause restrictive also 
of the ages of children—that before 
their full age of fourteen, their em- 
om in mills should be abso- 
utely interdicted. Time would then 
be afforded for the better develope- 
ment of the powers of body—of the 
physical energies—and for educating 
the mind. e are no advocates 
for compulsory schooling after ten 
hours of toil and exhaustion—the 
mental faculties can hardly be buoy- 
ant and vigorous, when the corpo- 
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real are prostrate. At present, every 
improvement in machinery tends, 
and has invariably tended, to the 
exclusion, more and more, of the 
adult hands from operations which 
formerly could only be managed by 
them, but now can be equally well 
attended to, and at a much lower rate 
of wages, by children. The result 
threatens to be their entire exclu- 
sion from manufactures, an event 
that may occur in a few years, from 
the accelerated ratio in which popu- 
lation advances through a prosper- 
ous state of trade, and accompanied 
as that is with the invention of more 
finished machines for simplifying 
the processes of skilled labour, such 
as the self-acting mule of De Jongh 
and Roberts. It were better the 
full-grown workmen should be more 
exclusively engaged, even ata deplo- 
rable, but we hope unnecessary rate 
of reduced remuneration, than that 
this great nation should be indebted 
to the overburdened energies of the 
infant race only for its wealth and 
industrial greatness. 

Of all the objections once urged 
against regulating the hours of la- 
bour, one only is now ventured to 
be breathed, and that is the immi- 
nent peril we stand in of foreign 
competition. We are not of the 
number of those who are disposed 
to undervalue the force of the ap- 
peal on that score; but of the value 
of this argument, so far as France, 
our greatest manufacturing rival, is 
concerned, we have furnished an 
array of data, in the commencement 
of this article, the inferences and 
comparisons arising out of which 
fall more within the province of our 
practical manufacturing friends than 
our own, and to them we may safely 
abandon the task. The fact is, how- 
ever, that it is home and not foreign 
competition that lies at the root of 
the question. We are, with all our 
might, over-producing, from which 
arises the necessity of underselling, 
not foreigners, but each other. The 
differences of sale price are screwed 
either out of wages, or, what is equi- 
valent, the substitution of the cheap- 
er infant for the higher-priced adult 
labour. Mr Fielden provides us 
with a proof in point of the baneful 
effects of home competition, as re- 
flected from our traffic with the 
United States. ; 
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‘The Americans, during a period 
of eighteen years prior to 1833, could 
purchase in England, with the pro- 
ceeds of 300 Ibs. of Upland cotton, 
on an average of these years, only 
24 pieces of 74-cloth; but, in 1833, 
they could purchase, with the pro- 
ceeds of the same quantity of cotton, 
30 pieces. And, in like manner, they 
could purchase 29 pieces in 1834, 
and 82 pieces in 1835. An increase 
of 334 per cent. 

‘* During the eighteen years prior 
to 1833, the Americans could, with 
the proceeds of 300 lbs. of cotton, 
purchase only 131 lbs. of 30 hanks 
water twist: in 1833, 177 lbs.: in 
1834, 178 lbs., and in 1835, 190 lbs. 
An increase of 45 per cent. 

In 1828-9 
1830-1 
1832-3 
1834-5 ° 


‘The quality of the cotton 


388 
464 
564 


and the 


cloth being the same throughout 
these years in every one of these 
different articles of manufacture. 
“The five articles here selected 
are what are called leading articles, 


into which a very great proportion 
of the cotton imported into England 
is worked up; and they constitute a 
fair criterion of the general state of 
the manufacture.” 

We have heard it asserted that the 
balance thus paid to America upon 
what, but for our reckless race 
against each other, should be a fair 
barter trade, is equal, for the last 
five years, to four millions sterling. 


It would not appear to be the com- 


petition in America that was the 
cause of this. The disproportion of 
the costs of manufacturing is still 
largely in our favour, as Mr Fielden 
shows :— 

“That the manufacturers there 
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* During the eighteen years prior 
to 1833, the Americans, with the 
proceeds of 300 lbs. of cotton could 
only purchase 86 lbs. of half-ell vel- 
veteens. In 1835, they could, for 
the same, purchase 136 lbs. An in- 
crease of 58 per.cent. 

“During the eighteen years prior 
to 1833, the Americans could, with 
the proceeds of 300 lbs. of cotton, 
purchase only 15% pieces of 28-inch 
72 power-loom cloth. The average 
this year has been 24 pieces for the 
same. An increase of 53 per cent. 

“In the years 1826 and 7, the 
Americans, with the proceeds of 300 
lbs. of cotton, could purchase only 
344 yards of domestic, or stout cloth. 


365 yards, an increase of 6 per cent. 
° 2 


e e ” 


e e 34 99 
; 7) Gees 


pay 14s. 1ld. wages for the work 
that is done in England for 10s. 6d.; 
or more by 42 per cent. 

‘“‘ That machinery in America costs 
double what it does in England. 

“That fuel in America is also 
much dearer than in England, and 
the interest of money much higher. 

“That the factory workers in 
America leave the factories two or 
three months a-year, and go to their 
parents.” 

We have not dwelt upon the bar- 
barities practised heretofore under 
the factory system—we have pub- 
lished no new nor re-produced for- 
mer irreversible evidence of the fact. 
We scorn to waste one word or 
bandy one proof more upon the un- 
grateful theme, dwelt on and proven 
in all its parts by reports of commit- 
tees and hostile commissioners to 
the undeniable conviction of all men, 
save Mr Baines and Dr Ure.* The 





* The Doctor has more recently made a tour in the manufacturing districts of 


France and Belgium, and published the results of his enquiries. 
into our hands too late for perusal before the completion of this article. 


The book came 
It was a 


mission, we bave heard, undertaken at the request, and defrayed at the charge either 
of the mill-owners or Government, or both; but so far as we have seen, he has care- 
fully kept the avowal of it out of sight. The Doctor is a keen hand at a job, as wit- 
ness his famous experiment, and not less famous failure, on account of Government 
for the discovery of frauds, supposed to be committed by the sugar refiners, in produ- 
. cing more refined from a given quantity of raw sugar, and thus receiving a greater 
bounty on exportation than they were entitled to. After years of calculation and ex- 
periment, the Doctor failed to establish a case by innumerable analyzations, fruitlessly 
continued until the Guardian and Public Ledger morning paper, by searching ex- 
posures put an extinguisher upon the attempts and the job, which the practical men 
were all laughing to scorn, 
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latter gentleman in particular has dis- 
tinguished himself discreditably by 
his advocacy of infant slavery, and 
the ignorant rancour of his attacks 
upon its opponents. 

His publication, now before us, 
comprises the history of a tour in 
the manufacturing districts in the 
summer and autumn of 1834, from 
which we gather that he visited only 
some large, wealthy, and well-con- 
ducted establishments, in Lanca- 
shire principally, and upon their ap- 
pearance and management alone 
founds all his deductions. Nothing 
could be more unfair, and, as we be- 
lieve, designedly so; the works of 
Messrs Grants or Messrs Ashtons are 
no fair criterion of the moral, social, 
or physical condition of the great 
mass of the operative population of 
the cotton districts, any more than 
they may be taken as a fair average 
of the perfection of the machinery 
generally employed. The last is as 
superior as the first to the relative 
description of objects and persons 
in the great mass of cotton manu- 
factories. We know and honour quite 
as much as Dr Ure, who luxuriated 
at their hospitable boards, the un- 
doubted philanthropy of those ho- 
nourable merchants—their exceed- 
ing care for the welfare of the work 
people under their charge—their at- 
tention to their comforts — their 
watchful heed to their moral and re- 
ligious education. The miseries of 
the factory system are there mitigat- 
ed to the utmost extent that un- 
wearied benevolence can alleviate 
the lot of those whose lot it is to 
“‘ earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow.” Far different is it, es- 
pecially in the more isolated dis- 
tricts, with mill-owners of inferior 
note and wealth less abundant—and 
these constitute the great mass of 
this branch of industry—where in- 
feriority of machinery is sought to 
be compensated by the exaction of 
longer hours of labour; where, as the 
speed of the ruder and more ancient 
engines cannot be accelerated to an 
equality with those of more finished 
and recent construction, the diffe- 
rence in the power of production is 
mercilessly wrung out of the blood 
and bones of the factory—the infant 
factory —slave, by toil prolonged 
beyond the faculty of human endur« 
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ance for any moderate term of life. 
In fact, however, the greater part of 
the atrocities of late years will be 
found in the woollen and linen dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire, to which the 
provisions of the acts procured by the 
late Sir Robert Peel and Sir John 
Hobhouse were not extended; the 
cotton factories had long been great 
ly improved under their operation. 

We have said that the present law, 
whilst unrepealed, should be strictly 
enforced, and so we are assured it 
is to be for the future—for the past 
it has been shamefully unattended 
to. To show the nature and extent 
of the abuses even now perpetrated, 
it appears by a parliamentary return, 
that during the last year no fewer 
than 350 masters of mills have not- 
withstanding been convicted of pen- 
alties for the infringement of the 
act, to the amount of upwards of 
L.1000. By its inexorable execu- 
tion, the evil, as we have before 
pointed out, will effect its own cure. 
It is for the benefit of the respect- 
able and enlightened of the mill- 
masters themselves, who, we are 
proud to think, constitute no mean 
proportion of the whole body, that 
it should be so, since the more sor- 
did of their class would otherwise 
reap a dishonourable advantage over 
the fair dealer, equal to a living pro 
fit upon the sale price out of the 
wages cust of production. We are 
told that the state of society is now 
too far advanced in civilisation, and 
the higher order of traders too abso- 
lutely under the control, and subject 
to the lash of public opinion, to ren 
der the repetition of the former 
atrocities of the system practicable 
or possible. We may be permitted 
to question the fact as one not sanc- 
tioned by history and experience. 
Human nature is essentially, and in 
all ages the same; in the conflict be- 
tween the base passion of avarice 
and the admonitions of conscience, 
humanity, where the law interposes 
not the strength of its arm, is always 
liable to be worsted. The following 
extract from a Leeds paper, of Ra- 
dical principles, will demonstrate 
the actual value in the market of the 
influence of public opinion, and is a 
melancholy commentary on the ad« 
vancing spirit of the age. 
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GROSS VIOLATION OF THE FACTORY 
ACT AT BATLEY. 


“‘ To the Editor of the Leeds Times. 


“Robert Baker, Esq. surgeon of 
this town, and superintendent of fac- 
tories under the Factories Regula- 
tion Act, last week gave Messrs Ib- 
botson, Taylor, and Co. of Batley, 
notice to attend on Saturday last be- 
fore John Ingram and John Wheat- 
ley, Esqrs., magistrates, at Dews- 
bury, to answer a complaint against 
them for violating the provisions of 
the act. One of the partners ac- 
cordingly appeared on that day— 
when it was stated that ‘the firm had 
worked five boys between twelve 
and fifteen years of age from six 
o’clock on Friday morning to four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, with. 
out allowing them any rest except 
at meal times, and one hour at mid- 
night.” The work was in a shoddy- 
hole (or place for tearing up linen 
rags), where the atmosphere is so 
impure as to render it necessary for 
the workmen constantly to wear 
handkerchiefs tied across their 
mouths to keep out the innumerable 


particles which would otherwise be 
drawn into the lungs and destroy 
the health. For this four informa- 
tions were laid. First—For having 
worked one of the boys more than 


twelve hours on Friday. Second— 
For having worked another of the 
boys before half-past five o’clock on 
Saturday morning. Zhird—For ha- 
ving worked three of the boys af- 
ter half. past eight on Friday even- 
ing. Fourth—For having kept 
false time-books, the books having 
stated that the engine stopped work- 
ing at half-past seven on Friday 
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evening, instead of which it had been 
kept going almost the whole night. 
The partner who attended on behalf 
of the firm said that the children had 
four hours allowed for rest, but that 
they had not gone to bed. He said 
that the firm had never done so be- 
fore, and had been led to do it then 
in consequence of the boiler having 
burst a little before, the time con« 
sumed in mending which had caused 
them to be behindhand with their 
business. The magistrates convict- 
ed Messrs Taylor, Ibbotson, and Co. 
on all four informations, and fined 
them in the mitigated penalty of 
L.20 (L.5 for each offence), and ex- 
penses, the full penalty allowed by 
the act being L.80 (L.20 for each 
offence). At the same time the fol- 
lowing manufacturers in Batley and 
the neighbourhood were brought up 
by Mr Baker :—Messrs Hall, Sheard, 
and Co. were fined L.6 and expenses 
for night working, and employing 
children under ten years of age for 
more than twelve hours per day.— 
Messrs Nussey and Co. were fined 
L.6 and expenses for the same of- 
fences. Messrs Ellis and Co. were 
fined L.15 and expenses for the same 
offences, and for the keeping false 
time-books. Messrs Sheard, Sped- 
ding, and Co. were fined L.1 and 
expenses for working children under 
ten years of age for more than 
twelve hours per day. Messrs John 
Burnley and Sons were fined L.2 
and expenses for the same offences. 
Messrs Nussey and Clapham were 
fined L.3 and expenses for the same 
offence. Messrs Taylor and Co. 
were fined L.2 and expenses for the 
same offence.” 
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BROWN ON CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


“In every enquiry into the succes- 
sions of phenomena, whether of mat- 
ter or of mind, there is one relation 
on the truth of which the enquirer 
always proceeds, and which he must 
believe therefore to be as extensive 
as the appearances of the material 
world, that come beneath his view, 
and the feelings of which he is con- 
scious. 

“This universal relation is that 
according to which events are class- 
ed in a certain order, as reciprocally 
causes and effects; and since the 
sole object of every physical inves- 
tigation of the changes which nature 
exhibits, is the ascertainment ef the 
particular phenomena which admit 
of their being ranked together, it is 
surely of the utmost consequence, 
for precision of enquiry, that he who 
is to prosecute it should have clear 
notions of the relation itself, which 
it is to be his labour to trace, and 
accurate definition of the import of 
the terms which he is to employ for 
expressing it, in every stage of his 
continued search.” 

We take these very just remarks 
from the introduction to a very 
subtle Analytical Enquiry by the 
late Dr Brown into the nature of 
~ relation we are about to consi- 

er. ; 

All the appearances which the 
world exhibits to our eyes are 
changes; all the appearances that 
We can notice in our minds, are 
changes also. But these changes are 
not lawless, they proceed according 
to constant laws. If we could trace 
back each appearance to the begin- 
ning of time, we should find merely 
an unbroken series of changes, pro- 
ceeding by unaltering laws. 

Dr Brown, at page eleven of his 
treatise, says, ‘‘ The great charac- 
ter of all these changes is the re- 
gularity which they exhibit.” We 
observe the varying phenomena “ as 
they are continually taking place 
around us and within us.” “ The 
change which we” thus “ know in 


the actual circumstances observed, 
we believe to have taken place as 
often as the circumstances before 
were similar; and we believe, also, 
that it will continue to take place, as 
often as future circumstances shall 
in this respect have an exact resem- 
blance to the present. What we 
thus believe is always verified by 
subsequent observation. The future, 
when it arrives, we find to be only 
the past under another form ; or, if 
it seem to present to us new pheno- 
mena, we do not consider these as 
resulting from any altered tenden- 
cies of succession in the substances 
which thus appear to be varied, but 
only from the new circumstances in 
which the substances themselves 
have been brought together ; circum- 
stances in which, if they had existed 
before, we have no doubt they would 
have exhibited phenomena precisely 
the same.” 

These successions of phenome- 
na, one following the other, are 
what are commonly called the con- 
nected series of causes and effects. 
It is the opinion of Dr Brown that 
we know them only as successions 
or sequences of phenomena, and 
only as such can conceive of them. 
The character which gives such 
sequences their importance is that 
they are invariable. Of two events 
in any such sequence, the antece- 
dent always has been, and always 
will be followed by the same conse- 
quent. And this is all we know of 
causation. 

“It is,” he says in page fifteen, 
“this mere relation of uniform ante- 
cedence, so important and so uni- 
versally believed, which appears to 
me to constitute all that can be phi- 
losophically meant, in the words 

ower or causation, to whatever ob- 
jects, material or spiritual, the words 
may be applied. If events had suc- 
ceeded each other in perfect irregu- 
larity, such terms never would have 
been invented ; but, when the suc« 
cessions are believed to be in regular 
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order, the importance of this regula- 
rity to all our wishes and plans and 
actions has of course led to employ- 
ment of terms significant of the most 
valuable distinctions .which we are 
physically able to make. We give 
the name of cause to the object which 
we believe to be invariable antece- 
dent of a particular change ; we give 
the name of effect reciprocally to that 
invariable consequent; and the rela- 
tion itself, when considered abstract- 
ly, we denominate power in the ob- 
ject that is the invariable antecedent; 
susceptibility in the object that ex- 
hibite, in its change, the invariable 
consequent.” 

. “A cause, therefore, in the fullest 
definition, which it philosophically 
admits, may be said to be, that which 
immediately precedes any change, 
and which, existing at any time in 
similar circumstances, has been al- 
ways, and will be always immedi- 
ately followed by a similar change.” 

Such, then, is the sum of Dr 
Brown’s doctrine upon the subject. 
He adds in other words— 

“ Priority,—in the sequence ob- 
served,—and invariableness of ante- 
cedence in the past and future 
sequences supposed, are the ele- 
ments, and the only elements, com- 
bined in the notion of a cause.” 

Of this he gives many illustra- 
tions—thus he says:—‘ We see in 
nature one event followed by an- 
other. The fall of a spark on gun- 
powder, for example, followed by 
-the deflagration of the gunpowder, 
and by a peculiar tendency of our 
-constitution, we believe that as long 
as all the circumstances continue 
the same, the sequence of events 
will continue the same; that the 
deflagration of gunpowder, for ex- 
ample, will be the invariable con- 
sequence of the fall of a spark on 
it;—in other words, we believe the 
gunpowder to be susceptible of de- 
flagration on the application of a 
spark—and a spark to have the 
power of deflagrating gunpowder.” 

Here then, in common language 
we say, that the spark falling is the 
cause of the deflagration of the gun- 
powder—that the deflagration is the 
effect of the spark falling ;—-we con- 
ceive there is a power in the spark 
to produce that effect; and that in 
virtue of that power whenever the 
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same concurrence of circumstances 
precisely takes place, the same effect 
must again ensue. 

Now the distinct and full purport 
of Dr Brown’s doctrine, it will be ob- 
served, is this—that when we apply 
in this way the words cause and 
power, we attach no other meaning 
to the terms than what he has ex- 
plained. By the word cause we 
mean no more than that in this in- 
stance the spark falling is the event 
immediately prior to the explosion : 
including the belief that in all cases 
hitherto, when a spark has fallen on 
gunpowder (of course supposing 
other circumstances the same) the 
gunpowder has kindled: and that 
whenever a spark shall again so fall, 
the grains will again take fire. The 
present immediate priority, and the 
past and future invariable sequence 
of the one event upon the other, are 
all the ideas that the mind can have 
in view in speaking of the event in 
that instance as a cause;—and in 
speaking of the power in the spark 
to produce this effect, we mean 
merely to express the invariableness 
with which this has happened and 
will happen. 

This is the doctrine; and the 
author submits it to this test :— Let 
any one,” he says, “ask himself what 
it is which he means by the term 
‘power, and without contenting 
himself with a few phrases that sig- 
nify nothing, reflect before he give 
his answer,—and he will find that 
he means nothing more, than that, 
in all similar circumstances, the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder will be the 
immediate and uniform consequence 
of the application of a spark.” 

This test, indeed, is the only one 
to which the question can be 
brought. For the question does not 
regard causes themselves, but solely 
the ideas of cause, in the human mind. 
If, therefore, every one to whom this 
analysis of the idea that is in his 
roind when he speaks of a cause, is 
proposed, finds on comparing it with 
what passed in his mind, that this 
is a complete and full account of 
his conception, there is nothing 
more to be said, and the point is 
made good. By that sole possible 
test the analysis, is, in such a case, 
established. If, on: the contrary, 
when this analysis is proposed, as 
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containing all the ideas which we 
annex to the word cause and power, 
the minds of most men cannot satisfy 
themselves that it is complete, but 
are still possessed with a strong sus- 
picion that there is something more, 
which is not here accounted for— 
then the analysis is not yet esta- 
blished, and it becomes necessary 
to enquire, by additional examina- 
tion of the subject, what that more 
may be. 

Let us then apply the test by which 
Dr Brown proposes that the truth of 
his views shall be tried. Let us ask 
ourselves what we mean when we 
say that the spark has power to 
kindle the gunpowder—that the 
powder is susceptible of being kin- 
dled by the spark? Do we mean 
only that whenever they come to- 
gether this will happen? Do we 
merely predict this simple and cer- 
tain futurity ? ' 

Wedo not fear to say, that when we 
speak of a power in one substance 
to produce a change in another, and 
of a susceptibility of such change in 
that other, we express more than 
our belief that the change has taken 
There is 


and will take place. 
more in our mind than a convic- 
tion of the past and a foresight of 


the future. There is, besides this, 
the conception included of a fixed 
constitution of their nature, which 
determines the event—a constitu- 
tion which, while it lasts, makes the 
event a necessary consequence of 
the situation in which the objects 
are placed. We should say then, 
that there are included in these 
terms, “ power” and “ susceptibi- 
lity of change,” two ideas which 
are not expressed in Dr Brown’s 
analysis—one of necessity, and the 
other of a constitution of things 
in which that necessity is establish- 
ed. That these two ideas are 
not expressed in the terms of Dr 
Brown’s analysis, is seen by quoting 
again his words—“ he will find that 
he means nothing more than that in 
all similar circumstances the explo- 
sion of gunpowder will be the im- 
mediate and uniform consequence 
of the application of a spark.” 

It is certain, from the whole tenor 
of his work, that Dr Brown has de- 
signed to exclude the idea of neces- 
sity from his analysis. 
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The terms he has commonly em. 
ployed to designate the elements of 
the idea of causation, namely, an in- 
variable series of antecedents and 
consequents, are selected to express 
the simply historical conviction, if 
we may so Call it, of the past, and the 
prophetic conviction, to use Dr 
Brown’s own term, of the future; 
that he has meant to describe a view 
of the mind looking backwards, and 
looking forwards, and seeing both 
ways one unbroken series ; that he 
has meant to limit the idea to this 
known past and this known future, 
excluding the collateral idea, which 
to many minds this unvarying series 
will seem to imply, namely, of a ne- 
cessity, which makes it unvarying. 

We have said, then, that when the 
power in one substance to produce 
a change, and the susceptibility in 
another to admit that change, are 
conceived by our minds, besides the 
idea of an uniform happening of the 
event, there is entertained by us a 
notion of something in the constitu- 
tion of nature, in virtue of which 
the event takes place ;—we con- 
ceive an adaptation in the one sub- 
stance to produce the change, and 
a disposition in the nature of the 
other to receive it ;—or, in one word, 
we conceive a fitness in them both 
for the production of the change. 

Let us examine then what is the 
impression that will really take ef- 
fect in the mind upon witnessing for 
the first time any such phenomenon. 
As for instance, the firing of gun- 
powder seen by one who had heard © 
nothing of the properties of the sub- 
stance before. lt appears to us, 
that an irresistible conviction would 
indeed take place, but not of the 
kind which Dr Brown has described. 
For if there were two trains of 
powder laid, and he saw one fired, 
by touching it with a match, he 
would inevitably conclude, that the 
other train would fire on bein 
touched in the same manner; and 
when he saw the second experi- 
ment succeed, he would derive from 
it no other idea than a confirmation 
of his first conviction. But if we 
could examine precisely what took 
place, we should find, that in this 
conviction there was included no 
act of the mind looking far back 
and far forward, and contemplating 
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the same event, as having always 
happened in such circumstances, 
and always again to happen; but we 
should find the mind collected in 
the one event witnessed, and one 
other immediately expected, and 
therefore, in the conviction that 
would certainly be upon it, we must 
look for some other circumstance 
than this kind of unbroken retro- 
spect and prospect. Now, that cir- 
cumstance, we conceive, could be no 
other than the idea immediately pro- 
duced, that there was something in 
the nature of the substance which 
fitted it to kindle on being touched 
with fire. He would think that a 
property of its nature had been dis- 
covered to him, and there his mind 
might rest. If he had no thought 
that there had been gunpowder in 
the world before, or that the sub- 
stance could be produced again, still 
there would have been a conviction 
of the strongest kind, that the spark 
had had power to kindle the powder, 
that it was the cause of the flame he 
had seen, though there should be no 
reference whatever in his mind, 
either to the past or the future. If 
we analyze in his mind the amount 
of his conviction, it will be found to 
amount simply to this, that there was 
in the powder such an aptitude to 
take fire that a spark touching it it 
must kindle. 

If now his mind should be led to 
further thought—if it should be pro- 
posed tohim asa question, whether he 
thought that gunpowder always had 
kindled, and always wouldonbeingso 
touched, he would answer, we doubt 
not, that he supposed it had, and 
would. But his reason for thinking 
so would be the idea, that what he 
had seen had shown him somethin 
of the nature of the substance ; a 
from the knowledge he conceived 
himself to have obtained of its na- 
ture, he would decide on the ques- 
tion. 

Now this element of the concep- 
tion of the correlates, power and sus- 
ceptibility, a fitness in each for the 
change produced, is what we find en-« 
tirely omitted in Dr Brown’s exposi- 
tion of his analysis; and how im- 
portant it is, will appear, if,as we con- 
ceive, the conviction that the same 
event has taken place, and will take 
place, be the consequence merely of 
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that strong persuasion, that an in- 
herent property, an aptitude provid- 
ed in the constitution of its nature, 
is made known to us. 

To know this, we must, as has 
been justly observed, enquire of our 
own minds. The only test is, that 
every one should endeavour to ex- 
amine, what is the impression made 
upon his mind on witnessing an ap- 
pearance of a kind with which he 
was before unacquainted ; is it simp- 
ly aconviction, that it will take place 
again ? Or is it, that he knows some- 
thing more than he knew before of 
the substance or object in question ? 
Is it an idea that this appearance is 
connected with its nature? That it 
arises out of it, and therefore it will 
take place again? We apprehend that 
in most instances, both impressions 
would be found in the mind; but 
the expectation would not look fur- 
ther forward than the next occur- 
rence of the same; and that the 
oo of that expectation would be 
ound to be the conviction imme- 
diately impressed, that there was 
something in the nature of the ob- 
ject which had determined the pro- 
duction of the appearance. 

Leaving it to every one to answer 
these questions for himself, we shall 
now consider somewhat further, 
what may be comprehended under 
this idea of a fitness in the nature 
of any substance to produce, or 
have produced in it any particular 
change. 

We think that if we are to under- 
stand what conception our mind 
forms of properties, powers, causes, 
in any case, as founded in the con- 
stitution of the particular object in 
which they are discovered, we must, 
in the first place, take a larger view 
of the subject, and consider what is 
that conception which we form al- 
together of powers, or a constitution 
in nature ? 

The belief that is impressed upon 
our minds from the whole experi- 
ence of life, is, that we are placed in 
the midst of an ordered system of 
things, full of connexions and de- 
pendencies, of fixed and unchanging 
properties and natures, and of in- 
numerable agencies, all constituted 
by unalterable laws. We do not 
enquire into these laws, perhaps, 
but this is the continual belief we 
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derive from our observation,—that 
every being has its own laws, its own 
constitution of nature, which it 
maintains or transmits with a per- 
suasion, perhaps, that there are some 
more general powers or agencies not 
limited to particular bodies, but com- 
prehending many, or perhaps all 
together under their influence. This 
is the conception of the nature of 
the world which the mind inevitably 
forms. Even though it should not 
be enlightened to conceive an author 
appointing laws, and constituting 
that unalterable order, still the re- 
sult is the same—the full conviction 
of living in a world, in which, what- 
ever change may go on in individual 
beings, properties and powers, and 
the natures of all the kinds, subsist 
unchanging. If we enquire in what 
manner that belief takes effect in the 
mind, it must be answered that it is 
the result of experience; that the 
experience of unchanging natures 
and uniform powers has compelled 
it to the belief that such is the cha- 
racter of the world. . 
However, there is a point of me- 
taphysical enquiry which is anterior 
to such experience. For philosophy 
has asked what is the preparation in 
the human mind for such a belief ? 
Is this merely an ultimate conviction 
forced upon it by uniform results ? 
or is there, even in the very essence 
of the mind, and in the constitution 
of its intelligence, a tendency to be- 
lieve in the uniformity of nature? 
The reply of the most enlightened 
philosophers is, that there is such a 
tendency. They conceive that there 
is an impressed, and it may be call- 
ed an instinctive, inclination in our 
mind to believe that the event it has 
once witnessed will take place again 
—that it is prepared to expect the 
repetition. But then we conceive that 
this is because, as an intelligence, it 
is constrained to believe that what 
it discerns it knows. It is compel- 
led to admit the impressions that 
are made upon it, as intimations of 
the reality of things. It is not pos- 
sible to imagine intelligence that 
shall not conceive that the impres- 
sions which visit it, convey disco- 
very to it of that which is—of reality 
—of existence. But in the very idea 
of knowing that which is, is includ- 
ed the idea of knowing it as having 
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fixed and defined property and na- 
ture; and we can only conceive the 
expectation of seeing again what it 
has witnessed to take place in it, by 
supposing that it receives, in the 
mere contemplation of objects, an 
intimation of the fixedness of their 
nature. There appears, then, to bea 
harmony in the constitution of the 
mind, with that of the world in 
which it is to have its oo? The 
established order of all be ng will 
meet this tendency of the mind, and 
the intelligence that is prepared to 
believe in the fixedness of things, 
will soon be confirmed in its belief. 

But it is possible, as a hypotheti- 
cal case, to imagine that such a ten 
dency in the mind might be defeated 
and destroyed. It is possible to 
imagine an intelligence endowed 
with this expectation, placed in a 
world in which the order of things 
was mutable—in which there were 
no fixed laws--where appearances 
succeeded appearances, and what 
was before it changed at every 
moment. In such a world, it may 
be asked, what effect would take 
place in that propensity of the mind 
to believe that it knows what it sees, 
and to expect that what takes place 
will take place again. In such a 
world, it is plain that the continued 
disappointment of that expectation 
must at last destroy the expectation 
itself, and the continued change 
without Jaw, continually surround. 
ing it, must, in the same manner, 
destroy the belief that it derived any 
knowledge from its perceptions, and 
would end in leaving it to conceive 
of itself as a being, to which all that 
took place in its impressions was a 
mere series of illusions, 

We may say, then, that if there be, 
as we suppose, such a preparation in 
the mind to believe in the reality, 
and fixed property and nature of 
what it discerns, there is, in the con- 
stituted order of nature, a harmony 
with this anticipation of the intelli- 
gence—that this belief is confirmed 
at every moment by its experience, 
and that the strong and full belief 
which at last remains so indistructi- 
bly impressed on the mind, that all 
which is discovered to its observa 
tion in the universe proceeds by un- 
changeable laws, and by a fixed con- 
stitution of being, is the joint result of 
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1ts own inherent intellectual tenden- 
cies, and of the actual order of things 
in the midst of which it is placed. 

It is under the full and constant 
impression of this great belief, which 
entirely occupies our minds, and 
from which we can at no moment 
escape, that we come to the con- 
templation of every new appear- 
ance that is presented to our sight, 
and that immediately that appear- 
ance is included under this universal 
belief, to which the whole mind is 
subjected. Whatever we see, our 
mind is carried more or less to the 
conception of that unchangeable 
nature of all things in the midst of 
which we live. We assign to evéry 
object or event its place in the sys- 
tem of existence. - We conceive it 
as a part of that fixed order which is 
and must be. There is no need of 
a new process of reasoning to en- 
quire whether this appearance also 
has its uniform law. Every thing is 
uniform. Fresh appearances have 
continually come before us, but none 
of them without order, and a fixed 
unchanging law—they have all been 
known but as a part of the unchange- 
able universe. The new appearance 
that presents itself cannot shake this 
belief, or tempt the mind to a mo- 
ment’s imagination, that in the midst 
of this unchangeable world this pre- 
sent event arises without a law, in« 
dependently of all existing natures, 
and with an uncertainty whether it 
is ever to arise again. 

In all our judgments, therefore, of 
new phenomena, whether they are 
of great magnitude and interest, or 
whether they are minute and unat- 
tractive, still, arising as they do 
among the substances of this univer- 
sal nature, this first great primary 
belief is present to our minds more 
or less fully and distinctly, and 
determines the belief which imme- 
diately and inevitably takes place, 
that this too is a part of the order 
of nature. 

Let us ask, then, what we in- 
clude in that idea of the order of 
nature, conceived in its greatest 
import? Do we mean merely that 
we believe that there is an appoint- 
ed succession of events which will 
take place? Or, do we believe that 
the world is so framed, as that one 
part is suited to act upon another ? 
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One event suited to prodtice ans 
other? Do we believe that the 
beams of the sun have warmed, and 
will warm us? Or do we believe 
also that they are so adapted to the 
nature of our bodies, that without 
a change in the constitution of the 
uhiverse, they must warm us? Do 
we believe that the trees which 
adorn the earth with their vegetable 
life have existed, and will exist, ac- 
cording to their kinds? or that a 
virtue has been imparted to the life 
of plants, and a conformation assign- 
ed them, by which they must draw 
nourishment from earth and air, and 
raise up generations like themselves 
as annually they cast their ripened 
fruit upon the ground? Do we 
merely believe that the winds have 
raised the waters in tempest, and 
will continue to do so? Or do we 
also conceive, that the element of 
water is so made, that it is agitable, 
and that, in the impulse of the driv- 
ing air, there is a force suited to 
urge it into commotion? Do we 
believe, merely as a fact, that.the 
blood which nourishes our bodies 
will nourish them while men live ? 
Or do we believe that, in the fram- 
ing of our bodies, all their parts are 
framed in adaptation, and that the 
blood, though we know not how, is 
fitted to circulate in its living vessels, 
and fitted to yield to the body vital 
supplies, which the body is adapted 
to receive ? | 

This will be better illustrated to 
every mind by pursuing with any 
single object the changes it under- 
oes, and observing what is the be- 
ief or thought in the mind that ac- 
companies the perception of those 
changes: as in those natural objects 
for example which undergo great 
alteration in a period that lies within 
our easy observation :—a plant for 
instance that in the course of a sum- 
mer rises up from its seed, unfolds 
leaves and flowers, forms the seed of 
another year, and dies: or the insect 
which is disclosed from its egg, 
crawls, feeds itself, grows, spins the 
web that is to enclose its sleeping 
chrysalis, and then after a little term 
of rest, breaks forth in its airy 
beauty, and wings its way through 
the skies—In this succession of 
changes, there is undoubtedly con- 
ceived, in each object, an inherent 
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principle of life, remaining unaltered 
through successive change, and de- 
termining those changes to arise: 
and as soon as notice has been taken 
of the discriminating differences be- 
tween this living creature and others, 
this plant and others, there is a still 
further persuasion in the mind that 
in the creature and in the plant there 
is an essential constitution in its or- 
ganization, determining to each that 
it shall unfold its growth after a par- 
ticular manner, and no other: for 
instance that a known seed shall pro- 
duce a plant with such leaves, such 
habits of growth, such a flower, and 
the like seed again :—that the egg of 
such a species will produce one 
caterpillar, and no other,—envelop- 
ing itself in one uniform method 
with its web, having one constant 
chrysalis,and that the beautiful crea- 
ture which comes forth at the end 
can only be the repetition of the kind 
from which it proceeds. 

That all these persuasions are in 
the mind is certain, and if it be en- 
quired what result they include, it is 
simply the belief of a constitution 
necessarily determining that specific 
aggregate of appearances, and no 
other:—an essential constitution, 
envolving great changes, surviving 
successive changes, and continuing 
specifically the same, till its power 
ceases by the withdrawing of that 
life, which put it in action. 

Now in such instances as these, it 
will be observed, and in the thousand 
like instances which your minds may 
suggest,—the enquiry is not as to 
our knowledge, but as to our belief. 
The only point to be determined is 
this,—whether we believe simply 
that there is a course of events which 
always will take place, or whether 
we believe there is a constitution 
with which all the beings of nature 
are severally framed, adapted to pro- 
duce them ? If we believe that there 
is such an adaptation in the nature 
of things for the production of their 
phenomena, and that in virtue of that 
adaptation these events take place— 
then there is some other element 
which enters into our concepticn of 
power and susceptibility for change, 
than the simple, constant, or invari- 
able sequence of events:—namely, 
these distinct and important ideas of 
fitness or adaptation, in the constitu- 
tion of nature, and of a necessity in 
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the results, accompanying-that adap. 
tation. 

To us it does appear that alike in 
our widest and most earnest con- 
templation of nature, in the most or- 
dinary and familiar intercourse with 
the powers and substances with 
which we are at every moment con- 
versant, and in the observation of 
phenomena with which we were be- 
fore unacquainted, there is this con- 
stant beliet in the mind of an essen- 
tial adaptation in the very being and 
constitution of every thing which 
exists, to the purposes which we see 
it fulfil,—an adaptation in virtue of 
which it can and must fulfil them. 

The question, however, is, as has 
been observed, not one that admits 
of being argued and demonstrated. 
For it is simply a direct reference to 
every mind, enquiring what is in its 
own experience of itself, contained 
in its own conception of the power 
of producing, and susceptibility of 
receiving change among the bodies 
subsisting in the universe. And 
therefore all that we have proposed 
to do, in what we have said, is to 
bring that enquiry in distinctive 
form before the mind. 

There is, however, an argument to 
be held on this subject, independent 
of the appeal to individual expe- 
tience. For the appeal is to the ex- 
perience of mankind; whose senti- 
ments, when they can be collected 
in no other way, may be inferred 
from that which is the indestructi- 
ble evidence of the thoughts of their 
mind, their language. 

Now the fact is, that on referring 
to this evidence, we are met at every 
step by the proof that their minds 
were full of thoughts which this ana- 
lysis does not explain. The ideas 
of necessity, of inherent energy and 
power, of capacities subsisting in the 
constituted beings of the world, fill 
and mould the language of men. 
Either then they had other thoughts 
on these subjects, than are comptis- 
ed in the expression of invariable 
antecedents and consequents, which 
we should say are terms little conson- 
ant to their ordinary expressions, 
rather than adapted to sum them up 
—or else they have filled their Jan- 
guage with words, for which they had 
no archetype in their minds: a sup- 
position plainly inadmissible. 

We are far from regarding the 
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loose expressions of ordinary Jan. 
guage, as evidence upon a question in 

hilosophy, where the question is of a 

ind that may be remote from ordi- 
nary —— but when the point 
to be decided is not of any laws of 
natural agency, or of any thipg that 
could be remote from their obser- 
vation and understanding, but is 
merely a question of the simple fact 
of their belief; then we think that 
their language, dictated as it is, and 
can only be, by the impressions ac- 
tually subsisting in their minds, is 
indeed an unexceptionable argu- 
ment. 

Such, then, seem to be the ideas 
included in the notion of a power 
to produce change and a suscepti- 
bility of receiving change—name- 
ly, that in the framing of their 
nature, there is a constituted fit. 
ness to produce or receive such 
effects : and that in that fitness sub- 
sists the energy by which one pro- 
duces the effect, the disposition by 
which the other receives it, and the 
necessity which determines the re- 
sult. 

We have explained the nature of 
Dr Brown’s belief on the subject of 
causation as it is contained in his 
celebrated treatise. 

In that full and most detailed en- 
quiry, the analysis, is, as we appre- 
hend, precisely that which we have 
stated: the meaning of cause and 
effect is strictly limited to invariable 
sequence; and of that adaptation in 
the nature of things which appears 
to be the most indispensable ele- 
ment in the conception, there is no- 
thing intimated. 

But, in the lectures of Dr Brown, 
after a similar exposition in several 
of them to that which is given in his 
greater work upon the subject, and 
in which the analysis is strictly li- 
mited to the idea of invariable ante- 
cedence, we have been much sur« 
prised to find one Lecture (51, first 
of the third volume), in which this 
very element of thought, “ a fitness” 
in the nature of things is more than 
once mentioned, when he is speak- 
ing of another subject, and without 
reference to that analysie. 

It is alike difficult to under- 
stand the exclusion of these expres- 
sions from Dr Brown’s treatise, and 
from those lectures which treat the 
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same subject, and their insertion 
here. It is alike difficult to believe 
he could use these expressions in- 
advertently, without being aware of 
their force in men’s minds, and to 
believe that in such an expression as 
“uniform antecedence,” he could 
mean to include them, 

If these incidental expressions, 
ina lecture upon another subject, 
are to be employed as the comment 
to explain what does not appear in 
his more elaborate treatise, we are 
very glad to find the views we hold 
of this relation coincident with those 
of so subtle and able an enquirer as 
Dr Brown. Butin that case we are 
unable to discern the object and 
nature of the peculiar opinion he 
has laboured to establish. 

For when it is said by any one 
that a spark has the power to kindle 
a train of gunpowder, what more 
does he mean than that in the spark 
and in the powder there is some 
hidden adaptation to produce that 
effect, which he cannot see; but 
which, if he could discern, as pos- 
sibly higher intelligences may dis- 
cern, the ultimate constitution of 
bodies, he might see the two to be 
necessarily connected. 

This, as it appears to us, is es- 
sentially involved in our idea of 
cause, an acknowledgment of a con- 
nexion depending on a finer and 
more intimate constitution of bodies 
than we are able to perceive. We 
believe the connexion to be neces- 
sary,—we believe it to subsist bya 
condition laid upon created beings 
when they were formed,—we be- 
lieve it to consist not in any thing 
added to existence, but in the ele- 
mentary and most subtle disposition 
of that which exists,—to be a con- 
nexion inscrutable to our sight, and 
only made known in its manifesta- 
tions, but possible to be discerned 
by such an intelligence, if any such 
finite intelligence there be, which 
can behold the minute and intimate 
constitution of created things. 

The relation of power or causa- 
tion is one of great importance 
from its connexion with some of 
the highest doctrines we can be 
engaged in contemplating. It is the 
inherent conviction of the mind that 
no event can take place without a 
cause, which impels it to go up from 
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the visible appeatances of nature, 
through the supposed series of na- 
tural causes, to the great Original 
Cause from which it believes all 
things to have proceeded. Whe- 
ther it be the result of experience, 
or of our constitution, or of both 
together, we are utterly unable for 
a moment to force our minds to the 
conception of an uncaused event. 
That we should be able to assign 
the specific cause of an event, is 
not necessary to the satisfaction of 
our minds; but that we should be- 
lieve that for every event a cause 
has been, is of absolute necessity 
to their satisfaction, nor without it 
can we feel that we have any se- 
cure ground of reasoning left. It 
may be asked, indeed, if we are 
not able to discern causes, what 
is it that engages the enquiries of 
philosophy ? We answer, that phi- 
losophy can ascertain certain steps 
in the connexion of events, which 
recur with uniform consequences; 
and is thus able to mark out to our 
human sight the course and order of 
nature, though the more subtle links 
of those events are placed beyond 
the discernment of our mind. These 
steps are sufficient for us. They 
show us order, though they do not 
explain it. They lead on our intel- 
ligence with irresistible force, con- 
tinually divining the existence of 
power to which it cannot penetrate 
topass on from event to event, till 
it finds rest only in the contempla- 
tion of that power, which, uncaused 
and eternal, is the source of all 
power, and the origin of all being. 

We are not unaware that both the 
views delivered by Dr Brown on the 
subject of causation, and that which 
we have now stated, of a necessity 
subsisting in the constitution of 
things, have by different enquirers 
been held to lead to sceptical con- 
clusions. But there are no grounds 
for such an opinion. 

To judge the theory of Dr Brown, 
the whole of his reasonings must be 
taken together. He has stated what 
he conceives the notion to be which 
the human mind is able to form of 
causation; and supposes it to be 


that of invariable antecedence. Now | 


the only ground upon which this 
doctrine can be thought to lead to a 
sceptical result, must be this :—that 
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by resolving the idea of causation or 
power into antecedence, the idea of 
power or cause, is taken away, and 
that with it that argument is destroy- 
ed, by which the human mind has 
always been led up from present 
existence toenquire for that power 
in which alone the cause of all being 
was to be found. Butsuch a ground 
of objection to the theory of Dr 
Brown can only be taken upon a 
very partial consideration of his 
reasoning, and from a confusion of 
the ideas of other theories with his. 
His doctrine, entire as it is, must be 
viewed in its own light and consiet- 
ency, and judged as a whole. The 
question is not, does he remove the 
idea of power in its ordinary accep- 
tation? but does he give any ground 
for a belief that the mind is not con- 
strained upon observing an event, to 
look upwards for its antecedent? 
To which it may be answered that it 
is the very basis of all his doctrine, 
that the mind is impelled irresistibly 
on perceiving any event in the na- 
tural world, to believe that it has an 
antecedent, and to look for it. If 
this is the case in the natural world, 
if, from every event perceived, it is 
carried irresistibly to apprehend an 
anterior event, and to that an event 
still anterior—then the process of 
the mind in enquiry, with respect to 
the succession of natural events is 
precisely the same under the notion 
of antecedence, and under the no- 
tion, as usually received, of causa- 
tion. And let the same be followed 
higher—the succession of antece- 
dents or of causations in the natural 
world must at last cease, and the 
mind is carried up by the same irre- 
sistible necessity, to conceive that 
event, which must have preceded 
all other events, the will of the Cre- 
ator. This is the legitimate view of 
Dr Brown’s argument, which places 
our minds upon the same footing in 
enquiring into the actual series of 
causation, as it stands on, under any 
other explanation of the term: it 
places the necessity for our belief 
in a Creator precisely on the same 
ground with the necessity of our 
belief in the succession of natural 
changes in the world. This much 
we have thought it necessary to say 
lest we should appear, in departing 
from the opinions of Dr Brown on 
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this subject, to concur in any suspi- 
‘cion that his doctrines led into 
scepticism. 

With respect to the doctrine which 
we have stated of a necessity in- 
volved in the constitution of things, 
determining the events which take 
place in the world, it could only be 
considered as having such a ten- 
dency, from a misconception of 
the nature of the necessity intended. 
If there could be conceived, as some 
have imagined, an independent ne- 
cessity in that constitution itself— 
such an idea is indeed the very 
foundation of all scepticism. But 
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that is an idea as distinct as possible 
from that of necessity which now 
subsists in a constitution that has 
been once appointed. What is here 
meant is that the will which has de- 
termined the present nature of 
things, has imposed upon them that 
necessity; that while this order 
lasts, that necessity remains; and, 
when the constitution is dissolved, it 
ceases. It appears to us not intel- 
ligible to speak of an order appoint- 
ed by such a will, which does not, 
while it subsists, make every agency 
necessary that is included under it. 





THE ARTS. 


HINTS TO AMATEURS, 


Is any other “ hint” required than 
that which the sweet refreshing 
month of May is now giving to de- 
light innocent hearts and improve 
taste, whether ripened or incipient, 
throwing around beauties so innu- 
merable, that but to the experienced 
eye the sense of their order is lost 
in their profusion ? Whilst the trees 
are yet bare, and the ground without 
verdure, and whilst for months we 
have been living in the artificial and 
conventional world of taste, we have 
lost our accurate knowledge and 
true feeling of spring. We have 
vague notions that the earth will be 
green, and will send up flowers at 
our feet, and clothe the boughs above 
us with leaves, but no love, no en- 
thusiasm,no stirring sensibility with- 
in us accompanies our generaliza- 
tion : and when spring bursts upon 
us, it is with a fascination and sur- 
prise. It ever has still the charm of 
novelty, and such a novelty ! coming 
upon the deadened senses like the 
vigour of health poured in upon en- 
feebled life, with the first fresh 
breeze of sunny nature, and felt in 
exuberance of unutterable joy. It 
far exceeds all remembrance, all 
conception. But how much does a 
lingering winter enable the gentle 
month to burst upon our view with 
peculiar enchantment. You are not 
in the least aware of the secret work- 
ing of the genial influences—you are 
under the belief of continued win- 
ter, daylight is mellowed through a 


window-blind, you fear a fire, you 
look into it for ideas, dream of the 
old masters, look through portfolios, 
experimentalize, theorize, practise 
your thousand failures, and rib | 
shut yourself up, and bewildere 
ourself week after week, walk forth 
into the fields for refreshment, with 
the expectation of a dingy earth and 
bare trees—and you stand in won- 
der in the midst of nature’s most 
perfect enchantment. This is enjoy- 
ment not to be felt by those who 
have daily or hourly watched the coy 
advances of the season. You have 
been like a spectator in a theatre be- 
fore the piece begins, wearied with 
all around, the unpoetical confusion ; 
fancy- fallen, oppressed with thoughts 
that will not rise, but mingle and 
connect you with a world of jarring 
sounds, and unpromising aspects— 
suddenly the curtain is drawn up, 
in an instant the magic is effected. 
Beauty, illumination, harmony is 
before you, nay, not only before you, 
for it is around you; you are con- 
scious of nothing else ; you are in it; 
it is a part of you; so are you under 
the genial influence ; your previous 
studies had all tended more and 
more to limit art, to supply asubsti- 
tute for nature, to acquiesce in the 
conventional established by approv- 
ed masters, and in the admiration of 
what they had culled, however your 
taste may have been on the whole 
improved, your genius has for a time 
been contracted, and cannot escape, 
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and is scarcely willing to escape from 
the circle in which their spell has 
bound it. You go forth suddenly 
into the fields, and are free on the 
instant; you are the more conscious 
of your freedom in proportion as the 
spell bas left your taste more per- 
fect. The artist is all astonishment 
that so much has been done by 
others when visiting galleries, or 
even working through the difficul- 
ties of the art—he thinks not then of 
what is left undone; it is not before 
his eyes or his mind. Fresh, delight- 
ful, varying nature bursts upon his 
sight, and his wonder is excited that 
so much has been left untouched. 
It is at such times that genius, which 
having had its season of severity and 
of check, from which it has acquired 
hardness and healthy vigour, like 
the trees that shake off the rough 
discipline of their master, winter, 
from which they have acquired an 
inward strength and power of pro- 
duction, shoots forth and enlarges 
itself, and makes a growth from 
which it will never recede; whilst 
there is sap within it will put forth. 

There is a great illusion in respect 
of the distances that the spring, thus 
clothing and enriching all around, 
invariably produces. Although there 
is more concealment by the filling 
up of intercepting foliage, every 
scene appears to have assumed a 
larger and a wider range—whilst the 
earth was bare there was less divi- 
sion, the eye ran rapidly over the 
whole area, from the foreground to 
the distance ; but now, wherever the 
eye is directed it is fascinated, and 
every slight movement presents a 
succession of beauties wonderfully 
varied ; and as we now measure by 
these smaller parts, the whole ap- 
pears infinitely extended. Besides 
which objects, such as single trees, 
before not striking, now wear a dig- 
nity, and assume the iinportance of 
giving a character to all about them. 
They throw out their ornamented 
branches, and so enclose and frame 
in pictures, and these in any tolera- 
bly fertile country are so many, and 
with such a diversity of cast, that 
We see more masters in a morning’s 
walk than in a month’s scrutiny of 
the fullest portfolios. Every foot of 
ground is tenanted with life and 
beauty, is a world in itself, but not 
to iteelf only, for it arrests our at- 
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tention, elicits our admiration of the 
skill, power, and beneficence of the 
great maker who has thus filled all 
space with his riches! 

There is not a green nook that we 
may not magnify—adoration remov- 
ing the common scale of measure- 
ment, till we can believe it arched 
in as it were by the hand of nature 
as a temple containing some portion 
of the glory of God. Fall down be- 
fore the green magnificence, all ye 
artists and amateurs, with thankful- 
ness, that you are pow in a special 
manner to behold, and to be the 
priests and guardians of the mys- 
teries of the world’s beauty, and be 
more thankful that you are em- 
powered to communicate them to 
others. Then apply to your own art 
what the poet applied to his— 


* Know thine own wortb, and reverence 
the lyre.” 


Whatsoever God created he “ saw 
that it was good.”’ Universal beauty, 
then, was equal to the divine per- 
ception ; and how infinite !—and not 
the least wonder of the creation was 
the making in our minds a like ca- 
pacity of perception (limited indeed ) 
to enjoy all visible, moral, and intel- 
lectual beauty. Why, then, does 
the querulous Cicero say, “ what 
can seem great to him to whom 
eternity.and the magnitude of the 
whole world is known?” How 
ready is the answer—every thing! 

But to return to the fields: We 
are, for the first days of our enjoy- 
ment, struck with innumerable un- 
appropriated beauties. We have 
never seen half of them in pictures, 
and in our hours of study within 
doors, have acquiesced in the rejec- 
tion—we go out, and question our 
judgment. Nature is lavish, but 
genius modest aud sparing of mate- 
rials bountifully given; yet who shall 
say what genius may yet appro- 
priate? Here is the lilac, pink and 
white, how short-lived! fragrant of 
the sweet bosom of May; flower 
and leafage so elegantly different 
from any other; distinct and clear 
is its soft green leaf, each coming 
forth from its own shade. Then 
there is that which borrows a second 
name from the month—the haw- 
thorn—no longer the stiff and bram- 
bly shrub, but gracefully shooting 
up, and turning among the boughs 
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of the greater trees, and tenderly 
dotting with its blossoms—here half 
seen underneath shade, and there in 
light, yet, with all modesty and seem- 
ing affection, claiming kindred and 
joint inheritance with every tree of 
wood or forest. The thickets, the 
hedges, with their infinite varieties of 
every shape and colour—the wild- 
flower and weed, the tall green stem 
branching off and tufted with a 
white flower—the minute leafage 
that would hide itse}f in moss, and 
the broad-leafed weed spreading out 
its open palm from greensward into 
the path, as if it would beg charity 
outof mockery, wanting ncne,—are 
all these offerings to art accepted ? 
And then when all shall retire into 
shade, observed the more in their 
purity, because shunning observa- 
tion, and come forth again and spar- 
kle in the sun—spangle themselves 
with. dew as for some bridal festival, 
when the birds sing to them from 
the unseen orchestra. 

Of all the initiated, what masters 
have improved from these lessons ? 
Of some few of these things the at- 
tempts are indeed now and then 
made, and have been made, but, as 
far as I have seen, I question the 
judgment in the design and execu- 
tion. The character is generally 
mistaken. It is, if it must be said, 
in one word—modesty. What is 
the attemptin art, obtruding, conspi- 
cuous, presuming, and sometimes, 
if that must be avoided, weak and 
powerless—the life, the freshness, 
the play, the innocence, lost in 
dingy and smutched particularity, 
Now, I own I cannot see why a bet- 
ter use may not be made of these 
rural riches, and am sure that I have 
seen them, when they have made 
the very sparkling joyfulness of the 
scene, and when they have, under 
other effect, added greatly to the 
solemnity and sombreness of the 
deepest woodland shade. There is 
not a weed without its character of 
grace, of simplicity, of elegance— 
hay, even of grandeur. There isa 
wonderful variety of them, but they 
are not for idle ornament; when re- 
presented gaudily and conspicuously, 
they are neither true, nor a picture, 
nor assistant to a picture, which they 
should ag be. ae in — 
separate from landscape, they are 
nothing te what they are in; when 
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appropriate to the character, as they 
almost always are in nature, they 
seem endowed with life, and seem 
to possess a consciousness of exist« 
ence and intelligence, which per- 
vades and is comprehended by the 
whole,—indeed, sofarare they neces- 
sarily from what is light and gay, 
that they may even make solitude 
more awful, by impressing the idea 
of the presence of life, and commu- 
nication of state and feeling, which 
unknown—unguessed by us, is of 
the greater mystery. I recollect once 
attempting to paint a very solemn 
subject. It arose in my mind partly 
from reading Wieland’s Oberon. A 
lion rushes out of a wood, and de-« 
stroys the horse of a knight-errant. 
I made it a deep wood of trees, such 
as would be conceived by the mind’s 
eye, but such as mine never saw. 
The centre opened, to show distant 
mountains and entrances into the 
silvan abyss. Through the picture 
was dimly seen a river, which wid- 
ening, was lost amid the gloom and 
stems of trees. I had put in the 
lion and knight in the distance—in 
the foreground a tiger sprung away, 
alarmed at an immense snake wind- 
ing round a fragment of rock at the 
other side. Now, all this attempt 
was bold enough—I will not boast 
of its execution, but hasten to say 
how, by the addition of that which 
might have been considered likely 
to spoil the whole, its power was 
greatly increased. I raised a single 
red flower nearly in the middle of 
the scene; it just broke upon the 
dun water. 1 would rather have 
removed any accessary than that— 
the monster-snake, the lion, the tiger 
were powerless in comparison with 
it, and might all have gone. There 
was not an inch of the picture that 
did not feel its presence; it gave 
even a new character to the lurid 
clouds that hung over the moun- 
tains, now conscious of its existe 
ence. 

There are some, nevertheless, who 
have used these weeds, and blossoms, 
and flowers multitudinously, and fur 
idle ornament, which is in vile taste ; 
and some, by too minute attempts, 
have vulgarized them, as Wynantz 
and even Orizonti, more particularly 
the former, who would often make 
the whole area of his piece scarcely 
more than the ill-made bed of some 
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vegetable vermin-dock. We want 
not these things anatomized like spe- 
cimens for venesection. And, ama- 
teurs feminine, who are all born flo- 
rists, and love flowers for their con- 
genial purity and beauty, and would 
that all the world were one garden 
odorous and lustrous, take not ad- 
vantage of this “hint” to scatter 
around a profusion of harebells and 
daffodils, nor even roses and eglan- 
tine, or your subject will be lost. You 
would not have it resemble a cotton 
print or newly-worked tapestry. 
And, though the poet does talk of 
“enamelled meads” (no bad ex- 
pression), if it be not a degradation 
of nature to be compared in her 
work, which is ever thrown down 
with a manifest ease, as if it cost 
nothing in the world to make it, toa 
laborious process of art. That ex- 
pression should direct you to imi- 
tate the texture; not the gaiety or 
colour, but that lucid and almost 
translucent substance which you 
sometimes see in the body of paint 
of the good old masters. You may 
conjecture that the poet when he 
used it had the background of one 
of Correggio’s pictures in his eye, 
whose paint is like old china, and 
even a thousand times more bril- 
liant, as if all the precious stones, 
by some lost power of alchymy, were 
blended into it. This caution may 
be unnecessary, if the compliment 
that Sir Thomas Lawrence paid to 
you be deserving—and where shall 
we find a better judge? He is said 
to have remarked, that of ‘all his fe- 
male sitters, he never had occasion 
to alter a single colour in their dress: 
who, then, will be better colourists ? 
We are now in May, the month of 
Nature and Art—they both open on 
the same day. This blooming, teem- 
ing earth, and the no less teeming 
academy, are lavish of their beau- 
ties. Hints of great value only re- 
quire the collection. The Academy 
give their hints from the professors’ 
chairs, and exhibit them broadly on 
their walls with a pride and display 
becoming the joint-stock company 
of manufactured wares. Nature 
could not stand the opposition, and 
has been driven back into the fields 
and woods, and hid her face under 
umbrageous boughs, partly for shame 
and partly for shelter; but whoever 
follows the sibyl before the winds 
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scatter abroad her leaves, will find 
much worth the gathering. “ Vir 
ginibus puerisque canto,” the chaste 
and happy, ignorant of gorgeous ex- 
travagances, as yet unambitious of 
being “rated” or overrated on the 
Rialto, nor have suspended old car- 
pets out of windows, nor besmeared 
their canvass with Venice treacle and 
poppy syrup, that would make an 
Argus shut all his eyes in an instant 
—* virginibus puerisque canto,” who 
love fragrantshade, and silver greens, 
and quiet lights, that steal upon the 
sight and into the senses, and unite 
with thoughts of gentleness that 
brighten into visions of enchantment. 
A rood of green earth, the veriest 
nook of landscape, is, to my inglo- 
rious tastes worth Babylon and Ni- 
nevel, ral or imaginary; and so 
will i venture to mark down an item 
for the Amateur’s Almanac, who 
should keep one for himself, in which 
he should note the peculiarities of 
every division and subdivision of the 
year, and catalogue trees and plants 
by the months; not that he should 
be restrained, in his more imagina- 
tive pieces, to take liberties with the 
seasons and their products, that is, 
where the subject has power to seize 
the whole judgment, and take from 
it its matter of fact and minute 
knowledge. Who ever thought of 
looking into a Gardener’s Dictionary 
for Aladdin’s fruit ? 

But still it is useful to note nice 
distinctions—it enlarges the stock of 
materials. Some know nothing of 
the year, but that it is winter or 
summer. Some have thought it use- 
ful to imprint on the minds of the 
younger, by the help of biscuit pe- 
nates of Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, 
and icicled Time, that there are 
spring, summer, autumn, and win- 
ter. But such have a neglected 
sense, the sight, which they can 
scarcely be said fully to enjoy. 
There is great pleasure in observa- 
tion; and whilst we busy ourselves 
with searching into the abstruse se- 
crets of Nature, never to be dis- 
closed, we often know little of those 
she chooses to tell, simply because 
she shows them to us of her own 
accord. I have, therefore, boldly 


ventured to note down, that May is 
not. June; and, if that should not be 
satisfactory, further, that in addition 
to the trees and shrubs, with the 
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blossoms and flowers that are pecu- 
liar to it, the trees that you might 
suppose pretty much the same in 
June as in May are in fact not so. 
How do they differ? Not only in 
the green of a fresher and more ten- 
der colour, but the very leaves are 
in youth and inexperience, and have 
not acquired their proper air; they 
perk upwards, as if looking out upon 
the novelty of the world; nor have 
they formed themselves into com- 
munities, their proper masses; and 
this not for lack of numbers, for 
they are out like a swarm of bees, 
but it is their character that is spdr- 
tive and wilder, and has not yet ac- 
quired the weight, the gravity that 
in June will bend them downward, 
and make them (like the rest of the 
creation) look to the earth fortheir 
maintenance. "a, de 

It is curious to note how, asl June 
approaches, they settle themselves 
into masses, and as it were know 
their own boughs. Sketch the same 
trees at the interval of a month or 
even less, and you will be convinced 
that this is true. Then, again, colour 
—how different is it! and in conse- 
quence, the shadows in May have 
not those blue, almost purple mas- 
sive shadows, that set them off with 
such dignity from the now yellower 
and browner earth, and make the 
season so truly the very “ pride and 
manhood of the year ;” and it is then 
that old parks enrich the ancient an- 
cestral halls, and look representa- 
tives without doors, as the picture 
gallery within, of the worthy genera- 
tions that planted them, that their 
fame might be mutual and perpe- 
tual; and they lift their heads like 

eers of the land, and keep their 

ouses, ay, and their country’s 
glory “ bosom’d high in tufted 
trees.” They are like solemn mo- 
numents in the temple of nature.— 
Was not such Milton’s meaning of 
the “ Monumental Oak?” When- 
ever I walk through an avenue of 
those noble ancestral trees, with 
their sturdy barks grey and rugged 
from the storms they have withstood 
for generations, and with their proud 
branches shooting within and with- 
out, as in attitudes of protection and 
defiance, I seem to myself to be 
walking through a nation’s armory, 
where the trunks are covered with 
mail and cuirass that have borne the 
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dust of Cressy and Agincourt, whose 
banners and trophies are suspended 
overhead. But you should see them 
in June if you would have this feel- 
ing perfect. 

So far a few “hints” from the 
fields and woods, and why not one 
from the painting room ? and it shall 
be contained in an invention, from 
which, notwithstanding its being of- 
fered, few will reap any advantage, 
for it is given without mystery, and 
only for the trouble of reading. It 
is a medium for painting. Artists 
will perhaps totally disregard it 
from two opposite feelings, some 
from disgust at experimental fail- 
ures, and some from being satisfied 
with what they themselves use. 

Professional artists (whatever they 
may do secretly) openly set their 
faces against experiments, because 
were they to do otherwise, they 
think they would proclaim a defi- 
ciency, which must depreciate their 
own works. And there are many 
who, if they secretly discover any 
thing good, will take care to keep it 
to themselves. An open, single- 
minded and perhaps simple amateur 
tells all he knows, and if he makes 
an experiment that seems to an- 
swer, tells it to all he meets, because 
he is anamateur. He is a thousand 
times laughed at, and can afford to 
join in the laugh against himself; 
but, nevertheless, onward he pro- 
ceeds, and no one is injured by his 
failure, perhaps some friend is bene- 
fited, who candidly makes it an ex- 
cuse for not framing his last pre- 
sent. The old ballad says, 


‘¢ Did you never hear yet 
A fool may teach a wise man wit.” 


The difficulty is to get the wise 
men to listen toit. I do not wish 
particularly to be troubled with 
questioning visitors any more than 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq., who 
publishes to ‘‘ Pencillers” that he 
cannot point out a better view than 
that which is to be seen. outside his 
iron gate, or I would advertise 
thus, “ If R. A. will call on Mr —-, 


. at ——, he will hear of something to 


his advantage.” I cannot puff my 
art like the Macassar, nor caution 
painters, lest Claudes and Poussins 
rise without their manual dexterity 
from the attraction of their colours 
to-each other, ag ladies’ maids are 
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desired to wear gloves that the 
palms of their hands may not be- 
come hairy. Having nothing to sell, 
I cannot afford to keep a poet and 


pay for advertisements; therefore, : 


knowing the circulation of Maga, I 
thus give my medium the chance of 
being a circulating medium. It is 
but a poor experiment of some 
three weeks or so, still it may de- 
serve being put to tests, and if any 
sneeringly would point out the ne- 
cessity of the test of time, I have 
only to say, that as that is a test that 
will put me under ground, I shall 
not wait for it, but said Sneerer may. 
Therefore, as I never may live to 
be an old master, such as it is, and 
for lack of a better, and as I cannot 
insure the publication of the redis- 
covery of Van Eyk’s invention, and 
having perhaps excited some curi- 
osity by this preamble, will I dis- 
close the whole silly matter. I must 
first say how I came by it. A few 
weeks ago I was admiring a very fine 
landscape by Salvator Rosa, which 
was offered for sale; on expressing 
to a friend a wish to copy the pic- 
ture, the owner to my surprise most 
kindly and liberally offered to gra- 
tify me, and accordingly sent me the 
picture. As I could only have it for 
a limited time, and not being within 
reach of the best materials, I set my 
wits to work to manage the matter 
as wellas I could. The painting was 
on that peculiar Italian canvas which 
is.all over in small squares, which I 
think has a good effect upon the 
paint. It being very large, above 
six feet in length, I prepared some 
very Open canvas, with a coat or 
priming. I recollected discussing 
some years ago with a scientific 
friend (who ought to publish to the 
world his valuable discoveries), the 
probable reasons why colours on 
Chinese drawings were so fresh, and 
ours 80 subject tochange. We had 
a specimen of the Chinese before 
us, and a crucible soon discovered 
that the white used was nothing but 
white lead, which on our paper 
turns black. My friend then sug- 
gested that their paper is made 
of gums, and ours of animal size, 
which emits a deleterious gas that 
totally changes the paint. To this 
gas we exposed the Chinese white, 
and it became black. I thought 


the experiment satisfactory, and 
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never forgot it. Having to make 
my priming I wanted a substitute 
for glue—for this purpose I mix- 
ed up a quantity of colour, of red 
lead and chalk, with starch, and ad- 
ded to it, mixing it all up together 
well with the spatula, such a quan- 
tity of linseed oil as I thought would 
fasten it. With this I made my pri- 
ming, and painted my copy with the 
medium supplied by my scientific 
friend. The canvass was, however, 
bad, I must confess, and gave me a 
good deal of trouble, not from this 
mixture, but from other causes, and 
I was not satisfied with my copy. I 
determined to attempt a second ; to 
accomplish this in time it was requi- 
site to have something that would 
dry very fast—finding the ground I 
had made of the priming to be very 
firm, I thought of using the same 
medium for my painting, and after a 
few trials on a smaller scale, which 
were all more or less satisfactory, I 
began my picture thus. I had some 
starch made in a gelatinous state, and 
with the palette knife mixed up with 
ita a of nut oil—perhaps two- 
thirds starch—with this I painted in 
the sky at once—it worked very 
freely and pleasantly, and looked so 
fresh and unclogged with oily mat- 
ter, that it was quite agreeable to 
the eye, and I could not help think- 
ing it looked very like the Venetian 
method of getting in a picture, such 
as we find observable in Paolo Vero- 
nese. I should mention that I used 
no bladder colours, but with this 
medium mixed up all my colours in 
powder. I then proceeded to the 
darker parts of the picture, for 
which I used less starch, and found 
in the process that it was best in 
its less gelatinous state, and that 
perhaps for general use it was best 
to have the starch made only so 
strong as just to escape being gelati- 
nous; thus‘as a fluid it mixed better 
with the oil, and the proportion 
equal quantities of each—it should 
be well mixed up with the palette 
knife, and it becomes whitish or 
creamy in the mixing. The oil will 
not afterwards separate, and when it 
has been made an hour or two it 
becomes thicker and very delightful 
to use—rich, and upstaring from 
the brush, it has all the brilliancy of 
varnish, seems to increase the power 
of the deep tones, and to give a re- 
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markable brilliancy to the light, 
which I conceive may arise from the 
uneven surface, or granulation which 
the water most probably produces, 
and which, without being actually 
visible, may have its effect, that of 
dividing the pene of paint very 
minutely, which we know will have 
the effect of giving brilliancy—as 
even a white board hatched across is 
more brilliant than the undisturbed 
surface. My picture was painted— 
now, to what test could I put it? 
To that which I have long used for all 
others—perhaps it will be thought 
a rough method, but I never hurt a 
picture with it—even after it has 
been painted but a day or two. I 
take a quantity of common kitchen 
sand and water, and rub it pretty 
hard over it, till all greasiness is re« 
moved, and the surface like marble 
—I do this-not only for the present 
advantage for ——- but be- 
cause I conjecture that it removes 
that bad portion of the oil which gets 
to the surface, and may thereby bea 
teat cause of the picture’s looking 
mpure, and changing. It may, in 
fact, effect much that time does, 
though time may do it too late to 
prevent some changes, and take u 
the predominance of the oil. It 
might have been feared that so much 
starch in parts, and so little oil, would 
not well have borne this scrubbing 
and washing process, but it was not 
in the smallest degree injured, nor 
have I the least reason to suppose 
that any mischief will be produced 
by the starch, but on the contrary. 
The only real test will be time. It 
may be found useful to subject it to 
that; for that purpose you cannot 
begin too soon. For lack of that 
proof I reason thus: The water of 
course evaporates, leaving only the 
farina and oil—what is likely to be- 


come of the farina so held? Varnishes ’ 


never thoroughly dry, because they 
are gums, and can almost always be 
indented, and are very apt to become 
leathery in appearance when mixed 
with oil, and to separate and tear 
the part asunder; but even if it be 
possible to prevent this hideous 
cracking, the leathery look that 
megillups acquire is a condemnation 
of their use. Is there any reason 
that farina and oil should not be 
come a very hard substance ? 
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Artists and amateurs, make a few 
trials, and judge for yourselves. 

I will add a few words upon the 
as which I copied. The subject 
s announced as one of the pictures 
in the British Institution, Pall Mall. 
I believe that it is from the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Westminster. 
I hope to see it soon; in the mean 
time, I will remark on this, which 
(having copied) I can vouch for its 
being an original. Salvator may have 
painted more than one, or it may 
only be the same subject, differently 
treated. It is taken from Aisop’s 
fable of the Woodman and Mercury, 
and painted with very great power, 
forcible lights and shadows. The 
sky is particularly bold and fine; in 
form and colour, and in perfect 
agreement of character, with the 
distant mountains that connect it 
by a gradation of half tones with 
the darker parts of the scene. One 
side of the picture is very deep and 
dark; you look into a wood through 
which is seen the stream which edges 
the very oe oe of the picture, 
and out of which some of the trees 
are growing. There is another and 
a larger river beyond a park in the 
second distance, across which is a 
rocky eminence, surmounted by a 
town, and behind this high moun- 
tains. The figures are admirably 
painted and disposed. The Wood- 
man is nearest to the foreground, 
and looks a simple, honest, sturdy 
old man; and the fallen trunks 
around him show his practice, 
strength, and prowess. Mercury is 
at some distance from him, in the 
water, and pointing to the wooden- 
handled hatchet which he has just 
taken up. Mercury is considerably 
more in shade, as if a deity should 
not be made too palpably flesh and 
blood, though that is not according 
to the notion of the heathen poets; 
for if their blood was ichor, it fairly 
gifted them with human infirmities. 
And perhaps Salvator never intend- 
ed any such mystery. If he did, he 
marred it by too manifestly endow- | 
ing the god with some of his least 
honest attributes, for a more thief- 
like looking personage you sel- 
dom see; and, in truth, I must con- 
fess not the most dignified. He has 
a very hanging aspect. His very 
cloak does not seem to fit him, but 
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is heaped confusedly over one shoul- 
der, and flies out from the other, as 
if it would seek its right owner. 
That the arch son of Maia, the thief 
par excellence that made even 
Apollo’s threats, when seeking the 
restoration of the cattle, turn to 
laughter at the additional loss of his 
quiver— 


Viduus pharetrs 
Risit Apollo 


That he who cheated his mother be- 
fore he was a day old, the merriest 
of tricksters, the born pilferer, the 
great progenitor or tutelary of all the 
Autolicuses; that he should be the 
rewarder of honesty, was a whimsical 
conceit of old Aisop’s, and perhaps 
he meant it to show that honesty is 
worth putting on, though that can 
but shabbily be said to be a habit 
of honesty; or, as Shakspeare after- 
wards happily expressed it in re- 
commendation—‘ Assume a virtue 
if you have it not.” But there stands 
the god in the water, and the honest 
woodman is ready to receive his 
hatchet, and begin his work. But 
how does the wood look upon this? 
Very gloomily indeed! There is one 
great tree in the shade that has 
thrust out its branches over the very 
spot where the hatchet must have 
been picked up, as if to hide the 
place, and keep off intruders; and 
another is starting back, as though 
it would recede from the scene of 
action if it could, and its leaves have 
turned to a dead yellow, as the hair 
is said to turn white under a sudden 
terror; and there are some great 
logs and branches already cut, that, 
perhaps not quite dead, but despe- 
rate, put ona terrific look, and pro- 
ject their gaping and split mouths 
directly towards the woodman, who, 
if he were not an honest man, would 
be conscience-struck, and see in 
them (like the man in Bewick’s 
moonlight vignette) wood demons to 
scare him. But he looks so de- 
cidedly as if his business were to 
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cut wood, that he does not want 
Mercury to protect him from them; 
and but for the hatchet would say,— 
“ Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vin- 
dice nodres;” and there is neither 
knot nor gnarl that his sturdy arm 
cannot master. I must notice a 
contrivance to get rid of the effect 
of lines, that but for it would have 
beencutting and disagreeable. There 
are two fallen branches that inter 
sect each other at an acute angle. 
Salvator has thus disposed of the 
difficulty. He has made the one 
line, that in the background, darker, 
the other light; and just where they 
intersect, he has inserted a light 
green leaf, which carries the eye 
round entirely off this sharpness. 
The contrivance is good, and worth 
remembering. 

There is great simplicity both of 
effect and colour in this picture, 
which mainly contributes to its dig- 
nity. Though there are beautiful 
light tones, as well as extreme 
depths, you are not distracted from 
them by too great a variety of mid- 
dle tints and changes of parts, and 
there is no display of any of the 
trickeries of art. There may be 
enough, but they are disguised; and 
the red ground seen throughout not 
only keeps all in harmony, but de- 
lights by the air of simplicity which 
it carries throughout. I have often 
compared such pictures to Handel’s 
music for this quality of grand sim- 
plicity being kept up throughout. 
His music so manifestly keeps in 
mind one design, one character, 
with the same life, and free play of 
light, and the same strength, solem- 
nity or dignity of shade. More or~ 
naments have been since acquired, 
more dexterity and fingering of ad- 
ditional keys, but for me, lam happy 
that Handel lived before these im- 
provements, And so I should pre- 
fer an Angel or a Cupid of Corregio, 
or Raphael, or Guido, to either by 
Bartolozzi or Cipriani. 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 


Part V. 


SHAKSPEARE'S COMEDIES.-—-MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream! 
Had Shakspeare pondered for a life- 
time to discover the most appro- 
priate title for this enchanting play, 
he could have found none which so 
accurately and expressively embo- 
dies its poeticalessence. The Win- 
ter’s Tale is a happy title for the 
strange, gossip-like, and slenderly 
connected drama which paints the 
insane and meaningless jealousy of 
Leontes, the patient sufferings of 
Hermione, the loss and recognition 
of Perdita—her growth from infan- 
cy to womanhood in the course of 
the piece. Itis such a “ sad tale,” 
fic for winter, as might be suppos- 
ed to be told “by the dead and 
drowsy fire,” to the accompaniment 
of a November wind without, and 
the deep bass of the pon, rence. 
sea; atale of changes and chances, 
in which stormy passions and wild 
incidents rage through the first three 
acts; quiet affections, and pastoral 
stillness reign over the fourth, when 
Time, in his swift passage, hasslid o’er 
sixteen years; avd the pathetic and 
soothing close of which, bearing up- 
on it the impress of still wonder, 
“sends the hearers weeping to their 
beds,” but with no unpleasing tears. 
But still more poetically and truly 
is the spirit of Midsummer Night’s 
Dream expressed in its title. This is 
truly the shadow of adream; sucha 
dream as might be supposed to pass 
before the eye of a poet, in the glim- 
mering twilight of a summer evening, 
when he abandoned himself passive- 
ly to the wonder working influences 
of nature, when the most familiar ob- 
jects of nature are seenchanging their 
shapes to gigantic and mysterious 
forms, and in the dim perspective 


fairy beings sailing, “ with the slow 
motion of asummer cloud,” through 
an atmosphere steeped in moon- 
light and dew. Calderon’s “ Life a 
Dream” is the Tragedy of Dreams; a 
work of great imagination and power, 
but it is characterised by those 
depths of wayward gloom and pain- 
ful gleams of wizard splendour, those 
uneasy bewildering transitions, that 
constant feeling of insecurity“and 
anxiety, and restraint, which accom- 
pany the dreams of suffering and 
pain. We follow the changing for- 
tunes of Sigismund from the desert 
to the dungeon—from the dungeon 
to the throne—from the throne again 
to the dungeon—as under the influ- 
ence of a spell which we would fain 
shake off, but cannot. ll is pre- 
sented to us in sad or terrible co- 
lours. “ What is life,” asks the scep- 
tical and unfortunate prince, and 
the answer is given in these pro- 
foundly pathetic and affecting lines :* 


‘¢ What islife? ’°*Tis but a madness. 
What is life? <A wild illusion, 
Fleeting shadow, fond delusion ; 
Short-lived joy that ends in sadness, 
Whose most steadfast substance seems 
But the dream of other dreams.” 


Calderon’s is like the dream of dis« 
ease; in Shakspeare— after life’s fit- 
ful fever we sleep well,” and enjoy 
the sweet and soothing dreams of 
youth and health. Here we meet 


-but with the comedy of life, at most 


its griefs and anxieties so softened 


‘and shaded away by the lightness of 
the-touch with which they are paint- 


ed, the airy accompaniments by 
which they are surrounded, and the 
gentle irony which plays through 


-and penetrates the whale, that they 





* Que esla vida? Un frenesi ; 
‘Que es la vida? Una ilusion 
Una sombra una ficcion 
Y¥ el mayor bien es pequeno- 
Que toda la vida es sueno 
Y los suengs sueno son. 
La- Vida es Sueno Jorn, 21. 





a 
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cease to affect us with any feeling of 
suffering. The whole passes before 
us like a vision in which a thousand 


~ feelings, some pleasant, some pain- 


ful, have succeeded each other with 
such intricate variety of combina- 
tion, that as a mixture of all colours 
produces white, so these emotions in 
their restless rotation produce only 
a gentle and pleasureable sensation, 
and we rise from them as awaking 
to the freshness of morning, with the 
confused but pleasing remembrances 
of sleep. 


* Tf we shadows have offended, 
Think but this and all is mended, 
That you have but slumbered here 
While these visions did appear ; 
And this weak and idle theme 

No more yielding than a dream. 
Gentles, do us reprehend ; 

If you pardon we will mend.” 


So says Puck in the Epilogue, and 
in these lines lies the secret by which 
the strange elements of this drama 
have been harmonized into a whole, 
of which the charm is felt to some 
extent by all, though in its full po- 
tency only by the imaginative. Itis 
a poetic dream, and tu be judged of 
by the laws of dreams. The strong 
painting of individual character we 
are not to expect in it; for it pro- 
fesses not to connect itself, save by 
the slenderest threads, with the world 
of reality ; the beings who figure in it 
are shadows and symbols rather than 
real existences; and for the wildest 
intermixture of the actual with the 
supernatural ; of the mythology of 
the classic times with the creations 
of romance—of the loves, griefs, mis- 
takes, and jealousies of high born 
nobles and dames with the rudest 
mummeries of Athenian artisans, 
‘‘hard handed men who never la- 
boured in their minds till now;” for 
all this we must be prepared. A 
Warburton may object to this intro- 
duction of the Fairy mythology of 
Modern Europe among the fabulous 
events and superstitions of Ancient 
Greece; but Shakspeare sees no 
inconsistency or hostility between 
them, forming, as they do, mere de- 
corations in a wondrous arabesque, 
which acknowledges not the laws of 
this waking and working world. He 
sees not why on this neutral territory 
or limbo of Dream, Diana may not, 
jointly with Titania, head the morrice- 


dancers of Elves upon the yellow 
moonlit sands ; why Oberon may not 
hold divided empire in these Athe- 
nian woods with antique Pan; and 
piping Satyrs, with cleft heel, live in 
kindly fellowship with Robin Good- 
fellow, Monsieur Mustard-seed, and 
Cavalero Cobweb. As little can he 
perceive that the broadest farce, 
the most “ palpable gross play”’ of 
rude mechanics, may not be made to 
blend with and cross the tangled 
web of love intrigue among the more 
tragic personages of the play, or that 
the fairy train may not mingle in and 
embroil the affairs of both. Nay, he 
scruples not to connect the mytholo- 
gy of the classic times with the most 
direct allusions to the court of the 
Maiden Queen, in the well-known 
passage in which Oberon describes 
the flower once milk white, now 
ree since the bolt of Cupid had 

ighted on it, which had been harm- 
lessly aimed against the bosom of 
the Fair Vestal throned by the West. 
In that region of pure imagination in 
which this piece hovers, he feels that 
there is room enough for them all; 
he throws himself with confidence on 
the sympathies of congenial imagina- 
tions, and not in vain. 

But fully to apprehend its charm, 
the reader must be endowed with a 
deep sensibility to the magic of na- 
ture, particularly to the sweet and 
fragrant twilight of a summier even- 
ing, when 


‘* All around to rest draws nigh, 
Where the grain its ears is stooping, 
The o’erwearied roses drooping 

In the hush of night their eye. 

And the restless cypress-trees 
Slumber moveless in the breeze.” 


It is when the moonlight sleeps 
upon the bank, or glitters on the 
dew-sprinkled leaves and flowers— 
when the recollections of childhood 
coming thronging back into our 
memories—and all those fancies 
awake, which in this dim twilight 
find their cradle and home—when 
sounds as if of fairy harps and still 
small voices make themselves heard, 
which, in the noise and bustle of 
the garish day, have been unheard 
or unheeded—when all objects a- 


round, magnified by the haze of | 


the balmy eve, begin to flit and wa- 
ver, and change into fantastic and 
mysterious forms<when a gentle 
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weariness steals over our senses, and 
we find ourselves as it were between 
sleeping and waking, with dreams 
beginning already to wave before the 
half-shut eye ;—then it is alone that 
we can enter into the full spirit of 
this piece—then it is that we pur- 

ose in earnest with Theseus and 

ippolyto to dream away the time, 
for a fortnight, “in nightly revels and 
new jollity ”’—then only do we fairly 
take a side in the quarrels of Obe- 
ron and Titania—we dance our ring- 
lets with their fairy elves upon the 
beached margent of the sea—we 
follow the lovers in their mazy gob- 
lin- guided rambles through the wood 
where Hermia and Helena so oft 
“upon faint primrose beds were 
wont to lie”’—we smile at the simple 
duty of the honest “‘ rude mechani- 
cals who work for bread upon Athe- 
nian stalls,’ and here with their 
hard hands, have so boldly made 
their first assay piece in the new 
and delicate craft of poetry—we 
even sympathise with the fate of 
the ill-starred but eloguent Pyramus, 
and his truly tragic and dignified 
companion Thisbe; nay, if stage- 
manager Quince should apply to 
us, would be ready to take a part 
in the piece ourselves, at the short- 
est notice, though it were nothin 
more important than that of Wall, 
or the Man in the Moon! 

Every thing in this beautiful aerial 
drama indicates one of the early off- 
spring of the poet's fancy. It was, 
in fact, so far as can be ascertained, 
one of his juvenile productions, be- 
ing supposed by Malone (apparently 
on very satisfactory grounds) to 
have been produced so early as 1594; 
and immediately after, the compara- 
tively immature productions of the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (1591), 
The Comedy of Errors (1592), and 
Love’s Labour Lost (also in 1594.) 
Ia the two former, indeed, little of 
Shakspeare’s peculiar turn of mind 
is at all visible. The Two Gentle. 


men of Verona, borrowed in all its 
main outlines from Montemayor’s 
Diana, a fashionable pastoral ro- 
mance of the day, with which Shak- 
speare had apparently become ac- 
quainted — the early English 
translation of Thoma 


s Wilson, is, 
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withthe exception of the singlecomic 
character of Launce, a meresketch, in 
which, no doubt, the germ of future 
mapas conceptions may be faint- 
y traced, but from which assuredly 
no one, with any confidence, could 
have predicted the future high voca- 
tion of its author. Though containin 

some sweet and graceful poetry, an 

more distinguished than most of his 
later works by attention to the strict 
rules of versification (such as Va- 
lentine’s description of his friend,* 
and his reflections on a solitary 
life +), it is undistinguished by much 
depth of passion or power of ima- 
givation, and, except in the comic 
outline to which we have alluded, 
by any detailed or discriminating 
portraiture of character. In the 
whole play, in truth, we perceive 
the hesitating and still imperfect 
artist, who has laid his hand some- 
What bewildered upon the strings 
of the human heart, is afraid to 
press them with energy, and recoils 
with apprehension even from the 
sounds himself has made. No great 
advance is perceptible in the Cume- 
dy of Errors. By what means Shak- 
speare became acquainted with the 
Menechmi of Plautus, from which, 
with slender variations, the Comedy 
of Errors is undoubtedly taken, is 
still a question which, as Sir Tho- 
mas Brown says of the “ Song the 
Siren’s Sung, might admit of a wide 
solution,” since the only English 
translation which is known to have 
existed of the play, bearing on the 
titlepage the initials W. W., seems 
to have appeared in 1595, three years 
subsequent to the time at which 
Malone supposes the comedy of Er- 
rors to have been first represented, 
But, from whatever quarter the plot 
came to him, it cannot be said to 
have improved in his hands. The 
improbabilities of the plot are in- 
creased beyond endurance, and cer- 
tainly with no corresponding in- 
crease of comic effect, by the multi- 
plication of resemblances, which 
arises from furnishing the twin-bro- 
thers with servants who are also 
twin-brothers, and thus over compli- 
cating a plot already sufficiently com- 
plex and difficult to follow. In fact, 
the taste of Shakspeare, in this rudi- 
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mental period of his dramatic ap- 
prenticeship, seems decidedly to 
have been a false one. He appears 
to have aimed at producing effect, 
not by that simplicity of means 
which is the result of consummate 
knowledge and command of our re- 
sources, and which he afterwards 
attained in such rare perfection, but 
by the multiplication of incidents, 
the accumulation of comic embar- 
rassments, and a taste closely analo- 
gous to the principles of the Spanish 
school of his great contemporary, 
Lope de Vega.* A tinge of this re- 
maining fondness for intricacy of 
plot, and for the dramatic suspense 
which is so easily excited and so 
cheaply maintained by that mazy 
intermixture or cross-fire of affec- 
tions which is so frequent on the 
Spanish stage, is still perhaps suffi- 
ciently perceptible even in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; but no one 
can fail to see that here an immense 
advance has been made; that a gulf 
lies between it and its predecessors, 
which only the agency of genius, 
working, as it always does, secretly 
and invisibly, could bridge over; that 
here for the first time the true poet 
comes before us in no questionable 
shape; and that while his youthful 
mind still delights to dwell rather in 
regions of pure fancy than to grapple 
with and to elevate into poetry the 
conditions of this our actual exist- 
ence, it no longer submits to be the 
imitator of others, but gives room 
and verge for its creative powers in 
an airy series of pictures hanging in 
a half-ideal atmosphere, yet warm 
with all the purple light of love, and 
bright with the hues of innocence 
and the romance of youth. 

It must be admitted, that, as a 
specimen of this drama of intrigue, 
where the whole plot is first artifi- 
cially complicated, and then natu- 
rally and gracefully unwound, no- 
thing, even in the best dramas of 
Calderon, surpasses that’ portion of 
the plot of our own Shakspeare's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, which 
depicts the labyrinthine loves of 
Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and 
Helena. It has all the apparent con- 
fusion, yet real and artful arrange- 
\. ment of a dance, in which the parties 
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are constantly changing partners, 
but always according to certain laws, 
by means of which we are assured 
that each will in the end be restored 
to the point from which they set out. 
They only “ dance the hayes” for a 
time through the mazes of love, where 
the ballroom is a moonlight forest, 
and Puck acts as master of the ce- 
remonies, to fall back again with a 
grace into the first position. We 
fee] assured, however puzzling the 
imbroglio at first may seem, that, in 
the end, as Puck rather unceremo- 
niously expresses it, “ The man shall 
have his mare again, and all shall go 
well.” Let us glance then at the 
successive figures of the dance. 

Two Athenian maidens—Helena, 
tall and fair—Hermia, little, and a 
brunette, who haye grown to- 
gether, 


‘+ Like to a double cherry seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem, 

So with two seeming bodies, but one 
heart,” 


have yielded to the power of love. 
Helena loves Demetrius—Hermia 
Lysander, and they are beloved in 
turn. This is the picture which the 
parties present at the outset—two 
pairs, two reciprocal attachments. 
But Demetrius is fickle ; he becomes 
untrue to the fair Helena; his heart 
has suddenly become entangled by 
the duskier charms of Hermia, and 
his wooing is favoured by her father. 
Thus the two reciprocal attach- 
ments are suddenly converted into 
two onesided, and one reciprocal. 
Helena loves Demetrius as before— 
Demetrius loves Hermia; Hermia 
loves Lysander, who loves her again, 
but to whose love the father is op- 
posed. This is the second movement 
of the ballet. Hermia and Lysander, 
in order to evade “ the sharp Athe- 
nian law,” resolve to fly the capital. 
Helena betrays their intended flight 
to Demetrius, in hopes by this 
means to win back his favour; he 
follows them into “the wood a 
league beyond the town,” and thither 
he in turn is followed by Helena. 
This wood has been selected by 
Oberon as the place of punishment 
of Titania for her refusal to deliver 





* Lope was born in 1562; Shakspeare withii two years after, in 1564, 
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up her Indian boy to be his hench- 
man; he witnesses the coldness and 
cruelty with which Demetrius, intent 
only on the pursuit of Hermia, re- 
pulses the attachment of Helena; 
and in pity he resolves to call in the 
aid of “ Love in idleness ” to restore 
him to his former state of feeling. 


‘* That herb, whose juice on sleeping eye- 
lids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly doat 

Upon the next live creature that it sees.” 


He directs Puck to anoint the eyes 
of the disdainful Demetrius with 
this balsam, that so, on awakening, 
Helena, who lies wearied and travel- 
worn by his side in the haunted fo- 
rest, may be the first object that 
presents itself to his eyes. Puck 
stumbling first upon Lysander and 
Hermia, and thinking he has found 
the man, “by the Athenian garments 
he hath on,” drops the charm upon 
his eyes instead of those of De- 
metrius. Unfortunately the first 

lances of Lysander on awakening, 
fall on Helena, who, in the pursuit 
of Demetrius, has wandered to the 
spot where Lysander and Hermia 
had taken shelter; and now the 
two original reciprocal attachments 
are suddenly converted in the third 
stage into four unrequited ones; 
Helena loves Demetrius, Deme« 
trius Hermia — Hermia Lysander, 
Lysander Helena. Oberon chides 
Puck for his carelessness, and by 
an application of the charm to the 
eyes of Demetrius, for whom it was 
first intended, restores him to his 
first attachment to Helena. Thus 
then we have again two unrequited 
and one reciprocal attachment, yet 
with a difference from the second 
figure of this mazy dance; for now 
Hermia loves Lysander, Lysander 
Helena, and Helena Demetrius, by 
whom she is again beloved. As in 
a former figure of the dance, both 
the gentlemen were by the side of 
Hermia, while Helena stood alone; 
so now both stand by the side of 
Helena, andHermia is forsaken. The 
application of a counter charm, 
through the medium of Puck, to the 
eyes of the enchanted Lysander, 
an herb 


‘‘ That takes from thence all error with 
his might, 

And makes his eyeballs roll with wonted 
sight,” 
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restores every thing with the most 
~ graceful and easy dénowement to ite 
rmer ‘state—the dance of life, not 
of death, is completed; and, again, 
as at the outset—Helena loves De- 
metrius, Hermia Lysander, and each 
is-beloved in turn. 
The movements of this eccentric 
love-dance take place round a more 
stationary group of buffo perform: 
ers of the most singular descrip- 
tion. Five common Athenian arti- 
sans, who have determined to dis- 
tinguish themselves by an exhibi- 
tion of private theatricals in honour 
of the wedding-day of Theseus with 
the Amazon queen, have chosen 
for their place of rehearsal the shades 
of the same wood, through the 
mazes of which these enamoured 
couples are thus pursuing each other 
at cross-purpuses, and where the 
fairy monarch and his queen have so 
lately met and parted in anger. The 
elves now begin to take a part in the 
performance. Puck damns the piece, 
and disperses the players, by sud- 
denly-investing the chief actor with 
an ass’s head. The first glances of 
Titania, as she awakes under the in- 
fluence of the charm of Oberon’s 
purple flower, fall upon the dis- 
guised. Bottom, and he becomes 
the object of an insane adoration. 
With what consummate grace is the 
picture here disposed! In the centre 
sits Titania, sticking musk roses in 
the sleek smooth head and kissing 
the large ears of Bottom; Cobweb, 
Peas- blossom, Moth, Mustard-seed, 
nodding to him and doing him cour- 
tesies; and round this central fairy 
masque, flitting in alternate succes- 
sion, the comic quadrille of Quince, 
Snug, Snout, and Starveling seeking 
their lost companion through the 
wood ; or the grave quadrille of the 
enamoured lovers, now seeking, now 
shunning each other, in most artifi- 
cial, most-admired disorder. When 
these scattered and_tangled threads 
of intrigue are all drawn to a point 
on the festival of Theseus’ nuptials, 
the piece concludes with a triple 
marriage and with the broadest and 
‘boldest ecenes of buffoonery—scenes 
in which the poet seems to have pa- 
rodied, by anticipation, some of the 
most touching and tragic situations 
in his own Romeo and Juliet, a play 
which appeared shortly afterwards, 
and the germof which probably had 
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already .* to be developed in 
his mind. Jt is worthy of + sec 
tion, that Shakepeare does not allow 
the impression of broad ~— to 
be the last feeling which he leaves 
upon the mind. He returns again 
for a moment into the key of the 
supernatural. When the iron tongue 
of midnight has told twelve, and 
sleep has descended equally upon 
the cottage of the artisan and the 
alace of the Duke, Oberon with his 
airy train comes once more stealing 
in, now reconciled to Titania, to 
bless the bride-bed of the lovers— 


‘* That the issue, there create, 

Ever may be fortunate, 

So shall all the couples three 

Ever true and loving be: 

And the blots of Nature’s hand 

Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 
’ Nor mark prodigious, such as are 

Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be.— 

With this field-dew consecrate, 

Every fairy take his gate; 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this ‘palace with sweet peace : 

E’er shall it in safety rest, 

And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; 
Make no stay ; 

Meet me all by break of day.” 
Thus the whole fades and flies away 
like a lovely dream with the ap- 
proach of morning—a dream so airy, 
so ethereal in its more elevated pa- 
geants—so cheerful, so sunny in its 
humorous features, that, on waking 
from it, we almost “cry to sleep 
again.” 
' It is no uncommon fault, even of 
distinguished poets, that having cre- 
ated some one striking conception of 
character, or exhibited some poe- 
tical aspect of life with success, they 
are led to repeat the same idea over 
and over, with merely some slight 
difference of external form and or- 
nament. Were it necessary to re- 
fer to examples in support of this 
remark, the literature of our own 
day would furnish us with instances 
in abundance. Shakspeare alone, 
such is the extent of his poetical re- 
sources, and his prodigality in their 
use, can never be said to have re- 
peated himself in any one of his con- 
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ceptions of character, or of the rela- 
tions of life. Thus we have but one 
Hamlet, one Lear, one Brutus, one 
Othello, one Desdemona, one Imo. 

en, one Cordelia; they come but 
or @ moment, perform their part, 
and disappear for ever to make way 
for new forms of character placed 
amidst other scenes, and illustrating 
some new truth in our complicated 
and mysterious nature. This obser- 
vation is not less applicable to this 
fairy melodrame. Calderon, not 
content with once painting the 
dream of life in lurid colours in his 
Vida es Sueno, repeats the same theme 
in his Todo es verdad y todo Mentira* 
in a weaker and more cloudy shape. 
Whocan doubt that Shakspeare might 
with ease have furnished us with 
many visions as enchanting as this 
Midsummer Night’s Dream? But 

eautiful as its texture was, Shak- 
speare felt that in this world we 
had too much to do with realities to 
bestow an undue portion of atten- 
tion upon airy visions. He has left 
us as a legacy one glimpse into the 
world of dreams which yet remains 
without its fellow; but the cloud- 
land in which the youth dwelt is no 
home for the matured man,— He 
twitches his mantle blue,” and with 
the morrow seeks “ fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

Turning from the intrigue of the 
piece to the characters, we have al- 
ready said, that strong or minute de- 
velopement of character would have 
been altogether inconsistent with 
the light and gossamer texture of 
the play. To have attempted to in- 
corporate the strong play of passion, 
or the peculiar individuality of cha« 
racter or humour, with a fable so 
wild, and lying so totally beyond the 
confines of the visible diurnal sphere, 
would have been like building an 
edifice of marble on the unsubstan- 
tial basis of an evening cloud. All 
the more serious characters, there- 
fore, are but sketches. Between 
Lysander and Demetrius scarcely 
any distinction is to be traced. In 
Theseus we see nothing but an im~ 
posing outside, a love for hunting, 
and a taste for puns and quibbles, for 
which the dramatic representation 


of the Athenian operatives affords 
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ample scope. Somewhat more of 
discrimination is shown in the cha- 
racters of Hermia and Helena; the 
mildness of the tall beauty, the vi- 
vacity and somewhat shrewish tem- 
per of the little brunette, qualities 
of which her rival does not fail to 
remind her in their encounter in the 
wood,* are brought out with a few 
touches of a light pencil, but so as 
quite sufficiently to paint to the 
mind’s eye the difference of their 
possessors. Though no strong feel- 


- ing of anxiety or suffering is created 


by the crosses to which the lovers 
are subjected; though we follow 
their footsteps with a secret assu- 
rance, that all these misconceptions 
and mislikings, these instances of 
fickleness, these words of reproach, 
these acts of ungentleness, are but 
the perplexing dream of a night, 
and to disappear with the to-mor- 
row, there is yet a gentle air of soft- 
ened earnestness and qualified re- 
ality spread over them sufficient to 
create a mild interest in their fate. 
All the pensive #nd desponding 
thoughts, for instance, which cloud 
and overshadow young and loving 
hearts, when they first begin to en- 
counter difficulties, and to awake 
to the conviction that love, so far 
from being omnipotent, is in this life 
checked or overborne by a thousand 
contingencies and calamities, are 
summed up with the most pensive 
and pathetic beauty in those lines of 
Lysander’s, which who that has read 
them can forget ? 
‘© Ah me! for aught that ever I could 
read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run 
smooth, 
But either it was different in blood, 
Or else misgraffed in respect of years, 
Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 
Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds-both heaven and 
earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say—be- 
hold! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confusion !” 


“So fares it with the lovely in 
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this world,” says Schiller; borrow« 
ing the thought, and almost the words 
of our own Shakspeare, and placing 
them in the mouth of the bereaved 
daughter of Wallenstein, when she 
learns the vanishing of all her dreams 
of hope; and that the youthful hero, 
who, on the threshold of life, 


‘* Had hailed her like an angel newly 
lighted, 

When first she crossed it with a maiden 
fear,” 


has been trampled to death under 
the hard hoofs of horses in the skir- 
mish at Neustadt, and now lies a 
cold and lifeless heap in his laurel 
covered coffin in the cloister of St 
Catherine. 

And now to glance at the super- 
natural beings of the piece, whose 
tiny passions and jealousies are made 
to mingle so oddly with the love pas 
sages of mortals. Horn’s remarks 
on this subject are, on the whole, so 
good, that, though the passage is a 
long one, and in some parts a little 
fantastic (as in the best he is), we 
hope it will be found no unpleasant 
reading. 

‘The lovers,” says he,t “have to 
contend not only with the severe fa- 
ther Aigeus, with the warlike Duke 
Theseus, and with the charm of love 
itself, but even the world of spirits 
mingles in the fray—no ghostly world 
of spirits, but a gay, fluttering race 
of beings, clothed with tenderest 
flesh and bone, which, compassiona- 
ting the sufferings of love, would fain 
help the sufferers, but who with all 
good intentions act, in a manner, 
half blindly, so that for a time their 
interference only makes the evil 
worse. For this, indeed, Oberon the 
Elfin monarch is himself in a great 
measure answerable, since he ought 
never to have intrusted the manage- 
ment of these tender love affairs 
to the joyous and recklesss spirit 
Puck. No better agent could be 
found, where the task is but to clap 
an ass’s head upon Bottom ; but his 
talent fails him when he is called on 
to distinguish a loving from an un- 
loving Athenian youth. This may 
no doubt be said for Oberon, that he 
is at that moment too much occupied 
with his own concerns to be able to 
do more than to send assistance, and 





* Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray— 
My legs are longer though to run away.—Act iii, Seene 2, 
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portant. He has had a quarrel with 
his wife, the fair Titania, because she 
will not surrender to him the son of 
a deceased Indian princess, her 
friend, to be his henchman. For the 
boy himself he cares not much, for 
he calls him ‘a little changeling boy,’ 
but he has commanded, and he has 
been disobeyed: and the very 
thought that Titania can refuse obe- 
dience in any thing, is enough to oc- 
casion him annoyance. Through this 
misunderstanding between the royal 
pair, blight and distemperature have 
fallen on wood and plain, on plough- 
man and ox. 

‘The green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard, 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
The crows are fatted with the murrain 

flock.’ 


“The very seasons seem to have 
altered. 











~—‘ Hoary- headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 

And on old Hyem’s chin and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer 
buds 

Is as in mockery set. 
summer, 

The childing autumn, angry winter 
change 

Their wonted liveries, and the mazed 
world, 

By their increase, now knows not which 
is which, 

And this same progeny of evils comes 

From their debate, from their dissension.’ 


To all this Titania could put an end: 
she has but to surrender her Indian 
protegé ; but that point cannot be so 
easily yielded; and, in truth, if the 
boy resembles his mother, of whose 
wild gambols the Queen presents so 
picturesque a sketch,* it must be 
admitted it must have gone hard 
with her to part with so interesting 
a page. In any view the object of 
the strife seems not altogether un- 
worthy of the importance attached to 
him, and the strife itself is so steep- 
ed in all the colours of poetry, that 
we look on as witnesses with delight. 


The spring, the 
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every one knows what comes of it, 
when the servant does the master’s 
business. 

“These private concerns of the 
Elfin King, are not, it is true, very im- 


[J uly, 


“Butisnot the punishmentto which 
the poor Elfin Queen is subjected for 
her denial something too harsh? Is 
it not too bad to be condemned to 
fall in love with an unlicked cub, 
who, to make the matter worse, be- 
lieves himself to be witty ? So it may 
appear, and yetit isnotso. Her at- 
tachment to him is but an evil dream, 
—the source of infinite delight to 
us—the strangest, in fact, which is 
dreamt in all this visionary drama; 
and to such dreams as a punishment 
the fairest and the most amiable, so 
soon as they abandon their sex’s best 
ornament, ‘ loving obedience, are 
exposed. Fortunately they are mo- 
mentary; and after the feeling of 
annoyance that one should ever have 
had such a dream, follows the per- 
ception of its comic features, and 
the ridicule of one’s self. 

“In order, however, fully to enjoy 
this Oberon and Titania, this Puck, 
Mustard-seed, Pease-blossom, Cob- 
web, and so forth, some things must 
first be put upon their right footing. 
It would seem that an overweening 
fondness for ‘the gods of Greece, 
which for a time was regarded as 
an indispensable poetical accompani- 
ment, had somewhat impaired our 
knowledge and our love of our own 
modern and domestic mythology. 
We leave these Grecian deities and 
demi-gods in all their beauty and at- 
traction, in all their majesty of action 
and repose—we leave them, we say, 
in all honour; but we ask whether 
they have not found fit substitutes 
among ourselves, and we answer 
our own question in the affirmative. 
Learn only to know those Elves and 
Erles, those Undines and Gnomes— 
those spirits of fire and air—those 
nut-brown maidens, whc, concealed 
in thickets, lure on the hunter—those 
alps and goblins, those nixies and 
wood-nymphs, which appear in so 
many of our early heroic or later po- 
pular songs, and you will be dispos- 
ed to moderate your lamentations 
over the vanished Eldorado of Gre- 
cian fable. All of us have indeed 
heard of these, but most with but 
half an ear, for this laboriously 
learned mythology of Greece had 
anticipated them, and had left too 





* In the passage in act ii. scene 2: 


** His mother was a vot’ress of my order, 
And in the spiced Indian air by night 
Full often hath she gossipped by my side,” &¢s 
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little room for them in the memory 
and the imagination. And yet it 
needed only such poems as the Erl« 
king and the Fisher,* to open to us 
at once a prospect into the treasures 
of this rich and romantic world. 

“It happens, therefore, often 
enough that we form a false concep- 
tion as to the true poetic character of 
many of these beings,airy and fantas- 
tic indeed, but marked by a sufficient- 
ly clear and palpable individuality. 
We Germans in particular are apt 
to be led astray by that craving for 
‘the elevated,’ which we everywhere 
aim at, and with which we find 
it so difficult to dispense. And even 
if we do dispense with this supposed 
requisite, we eitherdraw the outlines 
of their characters too close and 
narrow, or leave them misty and 
undefined. Thus, for example, our 
conception of the fairies has long 
been that of mere ethereal beings 
leading the moonlight dance, and to 
whom nothing is permitted beyond 
the most delicate raillery, and the 
sweetest and most refined language. 
We forget that a sphere so narrow as 
this to which we attempt to confine 
them, must soon become monotonous 
and wearisome both to them and to 
ourselves. Their real sphere must 
be a wider one; they dance indeed, 
they teaze mortals with their tiny and 
playful tricks, but their power ex- 
tends farther; their realm is the 
whele world of dreams, and in par- 
ticular, that wide world of dreams 
inspired by passion and sense, which 
acknowledges no other laws but that 
of fancy, and to which Oberon him- 
self, not less than his subaltern 
spirits, owes allegiance.” 

The confidence of Shakspeare in 
the inherent and indestructibly po- 
etical character of this melodrama 
(for such in the higher and better 
sense of the term it is), is shown 
by the introduction of what is com- 
monly considered an interlude, but 
which in truth is quite as much an 
essential part of the piece as the fairy 
scenes or the cross purposes of the 
lovers,namely, the low comedy of the 
burlesque drama represented by the 
Athenian artisans. Poetry and the- 
atricals being in this piping time of 
marriages and festivity the order of 
the day, the taste has spread like a 
fancy for reform, vote by ballot, 
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or any other popular epideniic, to 
the lowest classes; and moved by 
love of fame and the hope of “ six- 
pence a-day for life”’—(for Flute 
protests that the Duke would have 
deserved hanging if he had paid Py« 
ramus with less )—they have boldly 
ventured into the tragic field: In 
properties they feel they are rather 
scanty : for, their scenery, they can- 
didly confess,they must borrow from 
the great storehouse of mother Na« 
ture—to present Moonshine, they 
‘* must leave a casement of the great 
chamber window where they play 
open;” but to balance this, they 
have boundless confidence in them- 


selves and in the indulgence of the . 


audience. A man with some rough- 
cast about him shall present Wall, 
even the difficult problem of depict- 
ing the Man in the Moon is in their 
eyes (for we have no doubt they 
thoroughly despised, if they heard 
them, the hypercritical objections of 
Theseus and Demetrius) most sa- 
tisfactory solved. Most honest pains- 
taking creatures they seem to be; 
they set about this as about any other 


_bespoken piece of work wherein the 


credit of their craft was concern- 
ed, less indeed from pure love than 
from example, but with a magnani- 
mous feeling, as some of our own 
cross-legged artists observed in a late 
crisis, when a collision took place 
with their journeymen, that the eyes 
of the whole world were upon them. 
It is this honest downright simplicity 
in all their proceedings which makes 
us annoyed, in the course of the 
final representation, by the sneers 
and sarcasms of Demetrius, who, 
lolling at his ease in his cushioned 
chair, smiles superior at what had 
cost those hard-working artists the 
hardest of all labour—that of the 
brain. It is thus that we feel almost 
mortified by the dry observation of 
Hippolyta—* This is the silliest stuff 
that ever I heard” and recomforted 
by the answer of Theseus—“ The 
best in this kind are but shadows; 
and the worst are no worse if ima- 
gination mend them.” How beauti- 
fully, how unobtrusively does Shak- 
speare turn the homeliest circum< 
stance of this sort into the subject 
of some true and touching reflection. 
Theseus judges of this caricature 


tragedy not by the result, but by the 
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intention ; he seems to feel by anti- 
cipation the truth of Dr Johnson’s 
observation, that no one who tenders 
his all, be it ever so insignificant, 
likes to have it rejected, and so 
he accepts with courtly kindness 
the burlesque offering of the poor 
operatives in the complimentary 
sense in which it was intended. He 
pays no heed to the protestations of 

hilostrate, that ‘‘ the play is no- 
thing—nothing in the world!” but 
with the good feeling of a man ac~ 
knowledging the kindness of his fel- 
low-men, answers :— 


‘* T will hear that play : 
For never any thing can be amiss, 


- When simpleness and duty tender it. 


And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble respect takes it in might, not 
merit— 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simpli- 
city, 

In least speak most to my capacity.” 

Of the comic characters who are 
introduced into this wild masque, 
Bottom is the one who is sketched 
(for, after all, itis but a sketch) with 
the most careful outline. He has all 
the swagger of an accomplished 
prentice—is obviously a knowing 
fellow in the shops and streets of 
Athens—if he has not heard the 
chimes at midnight, he has seen the 
sun rise often enough upon his pota- 
tions—is a favourite with the He- 
tairze of the Pirzeus, as Shallow was 
with the bona-robas of the Strand; 
and, presuming upon his admitted 
superiority as a wit and a man 
about town, is desirous to engross, if 
possible, all the available parts of 
the drama at once. Not content with 
leading in the part of Pyramus, he 
would fain have the lion’s share also. 
He insists on doubling it, even with 
that part, to the great discomfiture 
of poor Snug, to whom, as a sort of 
outcast, which no other person was 
likely to wish for or even accept, the 
part of the lion had been assigned ; 
and whe, with a commendable dis- 
trust of his own powers, had at first 
moved the previous question, whe- 
ther the lion’s part were written; as 
he was slow of study, and who, hav- 
ing received the satisfactory avswer 
that it might be performed extempore, 
as it was “nothing but roaring,” 
has at last, “ pressed by hunger and 
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desire of friends,” been on the point 
of accepting the part. Bottom evi- 
dently throughout considers himself 
as the star of the company. He sets 
at nought the authority of Quince, 
who, in the first instance, had taken 
upon himself, we know not on what 
qualification, the important duties 
of stage-manager, but who is soon 
taught, like every other manager, 
the thousand natural ills that flesh is 
heir to in the person of him who le- 
gislates for others, and the impossi- 
bility of adjusting the role of the 
“premier amoureux” to his own 
satisfaction, where he has to deal 
with an amateur performer. This 
easy self-confidence and perfect self- 
satisfaction is still more strikingly 
visible after his metamorphosis. 
Poor Quince, Snout, Flute, or Starve- 
ling would have given way entirely 
under the unexpected circumstance 
of becoming all at once the favoured 
minion of the Fairy Queen. Not so 
Bottom: never did weaver more 
gracefully or naturally reconcile 
himself to his fate. With as much 
ease as Don Quixote persuaded 
himself that he was the cynosure of 
the eyes, not only of Altisidora, but 
of some twenty others beside, does 
the gracious Bottom seriously in- 
cline to accept the homage of Tita- 
nia and her attendant spirits. He 
accepts with the most -easy ine 
difference the caresses of the Elfin 
Queen—assigns to Peas-blossom the 
high office of scratching his head— 
grants to Cobweb letters of marque 
against the red-hipped humble-bees 
—then despatches Monsieur Cob- 
web to assist Peas-blossom in his 
difficult commission—and concludes 
by expressing the strongest desire 
towards a bottle of good hay— 
“Sweet hay, that hath no fellow.” 
The moral of all which appears to be 
this, that a mixture of sheer stupidity 
and vanity will carry the possessor 
comfortably through all failures and 
difficulties. 

A genuine “ Bully Bottom,” who 


has been “ translated,’ as Quince ~~~_ 


has it, cares not for such rubs; he 
simply turns upon hiss e, and goes 
to sleep, exclaiming, 

your people stir me; I 
position of sleep come upon me.” 





_ Printed by Ballantyne and Co., Paul’s Work, Edinburgh. 
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